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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

THIS ENGLISH version of what Is In some respects the most 
Interesting book that has appeared In France— or foi that matter 
In either country— for a generation must be taken for what it is, 
namely, an attempt to convey some of the interest of this work 
to English readers who do not read French fluently. Owing to 
circumstances not necessary to specify here, the work was entrusted 
to a translatoi whose principal qualifications were a lair knowledge of 
French, and just enough acquaintance with French military terms 
to be aware that brigadier does not mean a brigadier, nor markhal 
de camp a field-marshal. Further, the different conditions of 
the book-market in England and France made it impossible to 
render the 1,200 and odd pages of the original in their entirety; 
and consequently the whole work, except the most exciting 
episodes, has had to be condensed, andscvcial passages 1 educed to 
little more than abstracts. These last aic indicated by brackets. 
The book lus been less injured than some would be by this 
treatment— for “style” was not Geneul A Turbot’s foite. He 
tells his stories (and e.xcellcnt stories they aie) quite intelligibly, 
and with the most engaging good faith, but with a decided excess 
of relative clauses. On the other hand, it has been thought 
expedient to preserve, as far as possible, tlie colloquial turns of 
phrase which abound, and give the recital much of its freshness. 
\Vhethcr it be that a good deal of the book was composed by the 
piocess of copying notes made at tlic moment, 01 that the author, 
as he WTOte, identified himself witli his former sell to the point 
of adapting his diction to the period of his life whicli he happened 
to be recording, it is certainly noticeable that these colloquial- 
isms arc much less fiequcnt in the latter poitions of the Iwok. 
In fact, from the beginning of the Russian campaign and his own 
promotion to the command of a regimcnl, a cuiious accession of 
seuousness is to be rcmaikcd,and at last a tone of positive bitter- 
ness when tlie enemies of Fiance are mentioned. No doubt 
the recollection of that time was enough to inspire seriousness, 
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and even occasional bitterness, in the tone of any Frenchman 
who had taken part in its events 

On the whole, the author’s fairness is very conspicuous. Though 
attached to Napoleon, he is by no means a blind partisan, and 
when he thinks the Emperor in the wrong, does not scruple to 
say so. When, as in the case of Napoleon’s conduct towards 
Prince Hatzfeld, or his treatment of Hofer, we miss any expression 
of the reprobation with which most honest men regard those deeds, 
it is clearly because General Marbot only knew the versions 
current in France. He was not writing history, still less criticism ; 
nor does he, as a rule, lay any claim to special knowledge in regard 
to matters which did not fall under his personal observation. 
For this reason it has been thought worth while to depart from 
the course usually and rightly followed in the case of translations, 
and to append an occasional note to statements which seem at 
variance with the facts as estabhshed after investigation of evidence 
by professed historians (and that even m cases where Marbot’s 
evidence ought probably to be accepted), most of all in those 
portions of the story which are especially likely to interest Enghsh 
readers. That these notes may now and then have been prompted 
by a feeling akin to that which made Dr. Johnson object to 
“ letting the V^^*g dogs have the best of it ’’ the translator is 
not concerned to deny If so, it is a tribute to the interest of the 
book. It should here be mentioned that the notes due to the 
translator are distinguished by brackets. Wheie names have 
been suppressed by the French editors it has been felt that any 
attempt to supply them would hardly be in good taste. 

As to the question which has been raised in some quarteis 
with regard to the genuineness of the JVIemoirs, it will suffice to 
say that there are persons of the highest authoiity who were 
acquainted udth General IVlarbot, saw the Memoiis in MS. 
during his lifetime, and vouch for the virtual identity of the book 
as now published with what they then saw. Its genuineness once 
established, it is hardly possible to doubt that it is a faithful 
record. Inhere is sincerity in every line of it. With an utter 
absence of anything like swagger, there is no pretence of self- 
deprcciation. \Vhether in his younger days Marbot performs 
some daiing feat of arms, or in a more responsible position saves 
his regiment by his own good management from some of the 
worst miseiies ot the Russian retreat, he knows that what he did 
is creditable to him, and does not mind, in a modest way, taking 
credit for it, ^Vhen his services aie recognized, his delight is 
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childlike ; ^^Getait un des plus beaux jours de 7)ia vie ” is almost a 
refrain, at least in the first half of the book ; when the promised 
leward is delayed, he makes no affectation of indifference. The 
boyish countenance which he seems to have borne, even at thirty 
years old, is the outward sign of a boyish temperament, using the 
word in its best sense and in no way so as to detract from the t\^e 
of an almost ideal soldier such as the book presents to us, the 
soldier who— 


Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw , 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, ib equal to the need ^ ' 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias loans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes. 

But the book needs no intioduction to English leaders. Since 
its appearance in France many notices of it have appeared in our 
reviews and magazines, from the pens of approved men of letters, 
and must have made many, even of those who do not read French 
with ease, desirous of its further acquaintance, lb some at least 
of these it is hoped that the present version may be of service. 
I am indebted to Mr. Archibald Forbes for several suggestions 
and corrections which have been embodied in this edition. 

NOTE TO POCKET LIBRART EDITION 

In editing the Memoirs of Baron de Marbot for inclusion in one 
volume of the Pocket Library the guiding principle has been to 
leave in full the baron’s adventures as described in liis own words, 
and to compress, where possible, his descriptions of campaigns 
and battles, all of which have been more fully and authoritatively 
dealt with by other well-known writers. 
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Ctt-YFl'ER I 

[/ WAS born August i8, 1782, at mvfatlici's chateau of Laruicic, 
in the vale of Beaulieu, on the borders of the Limousin and Quercy, 
now in the Department of Con tec. My father was an only son, 
as were his father and grandfathci before him His income fiom 
land consequently amounted to what was, for our province, a 
considerable sum. Oui family was of noble oiigm, although it 
had for a long time dropped any title ; but our mode of living was 
what was called ‘‘ noble ” — ^that is, we lived on oui own income, 
without adding to it by any profession or trade. The house 
was connected by marriage with many of the good famihes of 
the neighbourhood, and on teims of friendship with othcis — a 
point worth remarking, as showing the respect in which it w*is 
held at a period when the old nobility was in its full pride and 
power. 

My father was born in 1753. He had leccned an excellent 
education and was a thoroughly cultivated man, loving study, 
literature, and art. Naturally hot-tempered, he had acquired 
self-control from the ways of the society in which he lived; 
and, being extremely kind-hearted, he would always do his 
best to efface the impression of any liasty word which in the 
first impulse of anger might have escaped him. He was a splendid 
man — ^very tall and strongly built ; of dark complexion, with 
severe but handsome and regular features. 

My father, in 1776, mairied the daughter of M. de Certain, 
a gentleman of small means but old family living within a few 
miles of our home at the chateau of Laval de C(^ic. They had 
four children — all sons. The eldest, Adolphe, is now major- 
general; I was the second; Theodore, the third; Felix, the 
youngest. We were born at intervals of about two years.] 

I was of strong constitution, and never had an illness save 
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the small-pox , but my life was nearly cut short by an accident 
which happened when I was three years old. By reason of my 
snub nose and round face my father called me “the kitten.” 
That was quite inducement enough to set me imitating a kitten, 
and I used to delight in going about on all-fours mewing. Every 
day I used to go upstairs in this way to the second floor, to be 
with my father in his library, where he used to pass the hottest 
part of the day. When he heard his “ btten ” mew he would 
open the door and give me a volume of Buffon, that I might look 
at the pictures while he was reading. This I thought excellent 
fun ; but one day I was not received with the usual welcome 
My father, probably intent on more serious matters, did not 
open to his “ kitten ” Vainly I mewed more and more, in my 
most insinuating tones ; the door remained closed. Then I 
noticed, on a level with the floor, a hole, which in all the country- 
houses in the South of France is made at the bottom of the 
door to allow the cat to get into the rooms, known as the “ cat- 
hole.” This was obviously my way, and I gently slipped my head 
through. But my body would not follow, nor could I draw my 
head back: it was caught. Though I was beginning to be 
strangled, I had so completely identified myself with my part of 
kitten, that, instead of speaking to let my father know of my 
unpleasant situation, I mewed with all my might, like a cat under- 
going strangulation. It seems I did it so well that my father, 
tlunking it part of the joke, was seized with a fit of helpless laughter. 
Suddenly, however, the mewing grew faint ; my face turned 
blue ; I swooned away. I imagine my father’s alarm when he 
perceived tlie truth. With some difficulty he lifted the door 
irom its hinges, leleased me, and carried me, still unconscious, 
to my mother. She, thinking me dead, was seized with hysterics. 
When I came to, a doctor was in the act of bleeding me. The 
sight of my own blood, and the anxiety of the whole household 
crowding round my mother and myself, made so vivid an impres- 
sion on my childish imagination that the whole aftair has remained 
deeply graven on my memory. 

While my childhood was passing peacefully great events weie 
preparing. The storm of revolution was already grumbling, and 
It was not long before it burst ; 1789 had come. The first effect 
wliich the assembling of the Statcs-Gcneral produced upon 
provincial tranquillity was discord in nearly every family. Ours 
did not escape : for my father, who had long been accustomed to 
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censure the abuses under which France laboured, acquiesced in 
principle in the proposed reforms, without any notion of the 
atrocities which would follow in the train of the changes. His 
brothers-in-law, on the other hand, and his friends rejected all 
alterations of the established state of things. Hence aiose 
debates, of which I understood nothing, but was none the less 
distressed at seeing my mother endeavouring with tears to keep 
the peace between brothers and husband. Meanwhile, without 
knowing why, I was on the side of the moderate democrats, 
who had chosen my father, as unquestionably the ablest man of 
the neighbourhood, for their leader. 

The Constituent Assembly abolished feudal quit-rents * 
My father, as a man of noble family, possessed sundry such, 
which his father had bought, and was the first to accept the 
law. The peasants, waiting to follow his lead, as soon as they 
found that he ceased to collect his rents, ceased to pay theirs. 
Then came the division of France into departments. My father 
was appointed administrator of Corr^ze, and, soon after, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly. 

My three uncles and nearly all the nobility of the district 
had gone abroad at once ; and war seemed imminent. With 
the view of inducing all citizens to arm, and perhaps, too, of 
judging how far it could reckon on the energy of the people 
at large, the Government spread a report simultaneously in 
every parish that brigands under the leadeiship of the tmigr/'s 
were coming to put down the new constitutions. The tocsin 
was rung in every church. Each man took up what arms he 
could; the national guards were organized, and the country 
with a warlike air awaited the alleged brigands, who were gener- 
ally said to be in the next parish. None appeared, but the effect 
was produced ; France had found herself in arms, and had shown 
that she was ready to defend herself. We were in the country 
alone with my mother, when this alaim, known as the Day of 
Fear, occurred. I was surprised, and should no doubt have 
been frightened had I not seen my mother pretty calm. I have 
always believed that my father, knowing her discretion, had given 
her a hint of what was to happen. 

At the beginning there were no excesses on the part of the 

* [Rentes feodales^ rent originally paid in lieu of military service by 
tenants qualified for such service, as opposed to rent paid by roturtcf l, 
for whom, as Hallam observes, there appears to be no English 
equivalent.] 
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peasantry. They had always in our district preserved a great 
respect for the old families. But when the town demagogues 
got at them attacks began on the houses of the gently, nominally 
to search for concealed imigth, really for plunder. Even my 
failiers known patriotism, and the fact that he was then serving 
m the Army of the Pyrenees as captain of chasseurs, was in- 
sufficient to prevent the confiscation of a house which he had 
bought ten years ago at Saint-Cere. It was declared national 
property on the ground that it had passed by private contract, 
and that the vendoi had left the country without ratifying the 
sale be foie a notary. It was sold by auction, and bought by the 
piesidcnt of the district, at whose instance the proceedings had 
taken place. Finally, our own house was visited. They behaved 
politely to my mother, but said that they must burn the title- 
deedft of the feudal rents, and ascertain that her brothers were 
not concealed about the place. My mother gave them the deeds, 
and pointed out that her brotheis, being, as they were aware, 
no foob, were not hkely to have gone abroad in order to come 
back to France and hide in her house. They admitted the force 
oL the argument, had a meal, burnt the deeds in the middle of 
ilio courtyard, and letired without doing any damage, shouting : 

lluiiah for tlie nation and citizen Marbot 1 ” bidding my mother 
write and tell him that they loved him much, and that his family 
was quite safe with them. 

Ihiforc long, however, my mother, not feeling sure that her 
position as sist<i« to three was sufficiently balanced by 

that of wile to one of the country’s dcfendeis to ensure her 
against inconvenience, decided to leave home for a time. Like 
nuiny others, as she has since told me, she was convinced that 
a lew months w^ould sec the end of the disturbances. ^ She 
dt‘ ter mined to go to Rennes. One of her uncles, who had formerly 
served in the Pcnthievie legiment oi foot, had on leaving the 
sen ice maiiied the widow of a member of the parliament of 
that city. With her mv motbei proposed to stay, taking me 
ivjth lit ‘1 ; but at tlic moment of starting I was attacked with 
painful h)ih which made me too ill to travel so far. I was 
tjier»‘lore lelt m cliaige of a fiiend-'-hllle. Mongalvi, the mistress 
oj .1 small gills’ scIkk)! at Tiirenne, wheic my mother had been 

<>1 the Hist pupils. i 

M\ luothei leached hei unJeb house at Rennes with the 
ml< iition oi sta^mgtwo ot lluee months. Ihibhc events followed 
wilh lapulili': 'The Icrmr bathed h'lance in blood, and civil 
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war broke out in Brittany and Vendee. Travelling in those 
parts became impossible hfy father was still with the army in 
the Pyrenees and in Spam, having been promoted to the rank 
of general of division. The end of it was that my mother 
remained at Rennes for several years. 

I remained in my pleasant quarters till November 1793, tvhen 
my father, who was in command of a camp which had been 
formed at Toulouse, took the oppoitunity ot a few days* leave 
to come and see me at Turenne. His appearance in the uniform ^ 
of a general officer with sword and enormous moustache, luir 
short and unpowdered, was a strange contiast to my recollec- 
tion of him in the peaceful days at Lanvi^re. As 1 have said, 
though stern in countenance he was exceedingly kind, especially 
to children, so we met with the keenest delight on my pait, 
and abundance of caresses on his. His gratitude was gieat to 
the kind ladies who had taken really maternal care of me , but, 
as I was now in my twelfth year, he naturally decided that the 
time had come for a more masculine education. So it was 
decided that I should go with him to Toulouse, where my bi other 
Adolphe was already, and that we should both be placed at thq 
military college of Soreze, the only large establishment of tlie 
kind which the Revolution had spared. 

At Cressensac we found Captain Gault, my father’s aide- 
de-camp. While we were halting here I saw a sight that I 
had never seen before A marching column of gendarmes, 
national guards, and voluntceis entcied the little terwn, their 
band playing. I thought it giand, but could not undei stand 
why they should have in the middle of them a dozen carriages 
full of old gentlemen, ladies, and children, all looking very sad. 
My father was furious at the sight. He drew back from the 
window, and as he strode up and down the room with his aide- 
de-camp I heard him exclaim : 'Jliose scoundrels of the Con- 
vention have spoilt the Revolution, which might have been so 
splendid 1 There is another batch of innocent people being 
taken off to prison because they are of good family, 01 have 
relations who have gone abioad I Tt is terrible ! ” I under- 
stood him perfectly, and, like him, I vowed liatred to the party 
of terror who spoilt the Revolution of 1789. 

Wliat my father had said awakened my lix'^ely interest in the 
persons whom the carriages contained. I found out that they 
were noble families who had been that morning anested m 
their houses and were being carried to prison at Souilhac. I 
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was wondering how these old men, women, and children could 
be dangerous to the country when I heard one of the children 
ask for food. A lady begged a national guard to let her get 
out to buy provisions ; he refused harshly ; the lady then held 
out an assignat, and asked him to be so kind as to get her a loaf ; 
to which he replied : “ Do you think I am one of your old lackeys ? ” 
His brutality disgusted me ; and having noticed that our servant 
Spire had placed m the pociets of the carriage sundry rolls, each 
lined with a sausage, I took two of them, and approaching the 
carriage where the children were, I threw these in when the 
guard’s back was turned. Mother and children made such 
expressive signs of gratitude that I decided to victual all the 
prisoners, and accordingly took them all the stores that Spire 
had packed for the nourishment of four persons during the forty- 
eight hours which it would take us to reach Toulouse. We 
started without any suspicion on his pait of the way in which I 
had disposed of them. The children kissed their hands to me, 
the parents bowed, and we set off. We had not gone a hundred 
yards when my father, who in his haste to escape from a sight 
which distressed him had not taken a meal at the inn, felt hungry 
and asked for the provisions. Spire mentioned the pockets in 
which he had placed them. My father and M. Gault rummaged 
the whole carriage and found nothing. I was rather in a quandary ; 
however, not IMng to let poor Spire be scolded any more, I 
confessed what I had done, fully expecting a slight reproof for 
having acted on my own authority. But my father only Hssed me, 
and long afterwards he used to delight to speak of my conduct 
on that occasion. 

From Cressensac to Toulouse the road swarmed with volun- 
teers going gaily to join the Army of the Pyrenees, and the air 
rang with their patriotic songs My father stopped at night to 
let me rest ; but I was very tired when we got to Toulouse. 

My father, as general commanding the camp (which was at 
Le Miral, near Toulouse), had a right to quarters, and the town 
council had assigned him the Hotel Ress^uier, a fine house, of 
which the owner had gone abroad. Mme. Resseguier and her 
son occupied a retired part of the house, and my father ordered 
that they should be treated with all icspect. Flc entertained 
largely — ^indeed, to an extent which his generaFs allowance 
of eighteen rations per diem was insufiicicnt to meet. His pay, 
except for the sum of eight francs a month, which all officers, 
of whatever rank, received in cash, was paid in assignats, the value 
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of which decreased daily , and he was compelled to draw upon 
the savings of former years. 

Among the officers serving in the camp, two were especial 
favourites v^nth my father, and received invitations more often 
than any. One, Augereau by name, was adjutant-general, 
that is, a colonel on the staif , the othei, Lannes, a heu tenant 
of grenadiers in a volunteer battalion from the Gers. Both 
became marshals of the Empire, and I was aide- de-camp to both. 

At this time Augereau had just come from sci vice in Vendee, 
after previously escaping from the piisons ot tlic Inquisition at 
Lisbon. He had been noticed for Ins couiage and the ease 
with which he handled his troops, hie was a good tactician, 
having learnt the science in Prussia, wheic be bad long served 
in the foot-guards of Frederick tlie Great ; wlicncc his nickname 
of ^'le grand Prussien.” He was always diested iiieproachably, 
in perfect trim ; hair curled and powdered, long his riding- 
boots highly polished, and withal a most mai ti il beaung ; all 
the more conspicuous that at that time a brilliant get-up was not 
common in the French army. His leputution as a tactician 
caused my father to entrust to him the tiaming of the newly- 
raised battalions of which the division mostly consisted, coming 
chiefly from the central and south-western pi ounces. Augeicau 
got them into excellent shape, little thinking tlut in so doing 
he was laying the foundations of his future lenown; for the 
troops which my father then commanded foi mod in alter times 
the celebrated Augereau’s division ” which did so splendidly in 
the Eastern Pyrenees and in Italy. 

Lieutenant Lannes was the most lively of }^()ung Gascons ; 
witty, merry, devoid of learning or education, but desirous to 
learn, at a time when such a desire was raie. Me became a very 
?ood instructor, and, having plenty of selt-esleem, he received 
vith inexpressible delight the praises which my latbci deseivedly 
avisbed on him. 

One fine morning my fathci received orders to strike his camp 
It Le hliral and march with his division to join the force under 
jeneral Dugommier, then besieging Toulon, whicli the English 
lad captured by a surprise.* He then pointed out to me that f 
leeded to study more seriously than had been possible in a girls’' 
chool, and that the next day he should take me to tbe college of 

[August 27, 1793. As a matter of history, the surrender of 
''oulon seems to have been due to the fact that much disaffection to 
he Republican Government existed in the town and fleet.] 
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Soreze, where he had already entered my brother and myself. 
I was quite taken aback. I could hardly behev’e that I was not 
to go back to my girl friends and Mile. Mongalvi. Nor could 
the sight of the troops and guns which my father reviewed at 
Castelnaudary comfort me. hty mind was full of the professors 
among whom I was going to be thrown. That night my father 
heard that the English had evacuated Toulon* (December i8, 
1793)5 and that he was ordered to the Eastern Pyrenees. He 
decided, therefore, to leave us at Soreze the next day and go on 
to Perpignan. 


CHAPTER II 

1 REMAINED at Soreze till February, 1799; I was then sixteen 
and a half years old. A friend of my father’s, M. Dorignac, 
brought me to Paris, where we arrived on the night wlien the 
Odeon Theatre was burnt down for the first time. The blaze 
was to be seen reflected in the sky from a great distance on the 
Orleans road, and I quite believed that it was the natural glare 
of the street lamps of the capital. My family were living in 
the Rue de Faubourg Saint-Honore, where I joined them the 
next morning, I have seldom had a happier day. 

In the spring of 1799 the Republic was still in existence, the 
Government consisting of an executive Directory of five members, 
and two Chambers called Conseil des Anciens and Conseil des 
Cinq Cents. My father was intimate with many conspicuous 
people ; I met at his house such men as Bernadotte, Joseph and 
Lucien Bonaparte, Napper Tandy (the leader of the Irish refugees), 
General Joubert, Cambaceres. In my mother’s company I 
often saw Madame Bonaparte, Madame de Condorcet, and 
occasionally Madame de Staei, 

A month after I came to Paris a general election took place. 
My father, tired of the incessant worries of political life, and 
not liking to be debarred from a share in the great deeds of our 
armies, declined to stand again, and expressed his wish to re- 
enter active service. The course of events suited his purpose 

* [Taking the French fleet, or most of it, with them. For a full 
account of the proceedings at Toulon, see James’s Naval History of 
Great Britain^ vol. i. pp. 91, sqq. It was at this recapture of Toulon 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, then an artillery officer, first distinguished 
himself,] 
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well Witli the new Cliambers came a change of Ministry. 
Bernadotte became War Mimster, and promised my father a 
post with the Army of the Rlime. As he was about to start for 
Mainz, the news came of the defeat of the Army of Italy under 
Geneial Scherer; and Joubert, then in command of the 17th 
division at Paris, was sent by tlie Directory to replace him. 
The vacant command, one of pohtical importance, and requiring 
a capable and strong man, was offered to my father. As his 
chief reason for resigning his seat in the Chamber had been his 
desire for active service, he at first declined ; but on Bernadotte 
showing him his appointment already signed, with tlie remark 
that as a friend he begged him, and as a Mmistci ordered him, 
to accept it, my father yielded. On the following day he estab- 
hshed himself at the head-quarters of the Paris division. 

At that time there was much excitement in France, and 
particularly in Paris ; we were on the eve of a catastrophe. The 
Russians, under the celebrated Souvaroft, had entered Italy, 
and had severely defeated our army at Novi. Joubert, the 
commander-in-chief, had been killed ; Souvaroff was marching 
on our Army of Switzerland, where JNlasscna was in command. 
We had few troops on the Rliine. The peace conference which 
had been begun at Rastadt had been dissolved and our pleni- 
potentiaries assassinated.* The whole of Germany was arming 
anew against us ; the Directory had fallen into discredit, and, 
having neither troops nor money to levy them, in order to procure 
funds had just decreed a foiced loan, which had completed the 
measure of its unpopularity Our last hopes were in Massena ; 
he alone could stop the Russians and prevent the invasion of 
France, The Directory sent despatch after despatch ordering 
him to give battle ; but, like a modern Fabius, not wishing to 
risk the safety of his countiy, he waited till some false move on the 
part of the enemy should offer a chance of beating him. 

Here I may relate an anecdote which shows on how small 
a matter the destiny of a state and the reputation of commandeis 
sometimes turn. The Directory, irritated at seeing that Massena 
did not obey their repeated order to give battle, resolved to recall 
him. They fcaied, however, that the c<^mmander-in-chief 

* [The Congress of Rastadt, held in order to settle some details in the 
Treaty of Campo Formio, sat from November 1707 to January 1799, 
when it was dissolved by the French plenipotentiaric?. These were 
attacked by Austrian troops as they were icturning to France, and 
two ot them killed. 1 
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would take no notice of their recall, and would simply put the 
despatch in his pocket xf they forwarded it by an ordinary mes- 
senger, and accordingly instructed the War Minister to send to 
Switzerland a staff ofiicer commissioned to hand the order of 
recall to Massena in public, and to give to Cherin, his chief 
of the staff, a commission conferring on him the command of the 
army. Bernadotte imparted these arrangements in confidence 
to my father, who expressed disapproval of them, explaining 
how dangerous it was, on the eve of a decisive affair, to deprive 
the Army of Switzerland of a general in whom it had confidence, 
in order to replace him by one who had more experience in sec- 
retary’s work than in manoeuvring troops. Besides this the 
position of the armies might change. It would therefore be 
necessary to entrust with this mission a man capable of judging the 
state of affairs, and who was not hkelv to hand the order of recall 
to Massena immediately before or during a battle. He persuaded 
the Minister to entrust the duty to M. Gault, his aide-de-camp, 
who should go to Switzerland under the ostensible pretext of 
ascertaining if the contractors had delivered the stipulated number 
of horses, and should be authonzed to withhold or to hand over 
the order of recall to Massena and the commission to General 
Cherin according as he should see fit under the circumstances. 
It was a good deal to confide to the judgment of a mere captain ; 
but M. Gault did not disappoint the good opinion formed of him. 
He reached the head-quarters of the army five days before the 
battle of Zurich, and found the troops so full of confidence 
in Massena, and Massena himself so calm and so firm, that 
he felt no doubt of his success. He maintained, therefore, 
the most profound silence with regard to his secret powers, 
and after being present at the battle of Zurich he returned 
to Paris without any suspicion on Massena’s part that this 
modest captain had had in his hands the power of depriving 
him of the glory of winning one of the finest victories of the age. 

The victory of Zurich, while preventing an invasion, gave the 
Directory only a momentary credit. The Government was 
breaking down on all sides ; no one had any confidence in it. 
The finances had collapsed. Vendee and Brittany were in complete 
insurrection, there were no troops in the country, the South was 
in a blaze, the Chambers were quarrelling with each other and 
with the Executive — ^in short, the State was on the brink of ruin.^ 

Every pohtician was aware that great changes were neces- 
sary and inevitable, but opinions differed as to the remedies to 
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be employed. The old Republicans, who stood by the Consti- 
tution of the year 3, which was still in force, held that to save 
the country it was enough to change some members of the Direc- 
tory. Two of them were accordingly dismissed and replaced 
by Gohier and Moulins ; but this was but a feeble palliative 
for the calamities under which the country was on the point of 
sinking, and the anarchical agitations continued Therefore 
several of the Directors, among them the celebrated Siey^, 
together with many of the Deputies and the vast majority of 
the public, held that in order to save France the reins of govern- 
ment should be put into the hands of some strong man who had 
already rendered illustrious services to the State. It was obvious 
also that such a chief could only be a soldier with a great influence 
in the army, who should be able to rekindle the enthusiasm of 
the nation, and so to restore victory to oui flag, and to hold oS 
the foreigners who were leady to cross our frontier. 

The one man who satisfied these conditions was General 
Bonaparte ; but at this moment he was m Egypt, and the need 
was pressing. Joubert had just been killed in Italy. Massena 
was illustrious for his many victories, an excellent general at 
the head of an army in the field, but in no sense a statesman. 
Bernadotte appeared to have neither the talents nor the character 
required to heal the ills of France. The reformers, therefore, 
turned their thoughts towards Moreau, though his character 
inspired some fear as to his aptitude for governing. It is certain, 
however, that, failing a better man, it was proposed to Inm to 
put himself at the head of tlie party which wished to overthrow 
the Directory, and the chief post in the state was offered to 
him, with the title of President or Consul. Moreau, though a good 
soldier, and brave enough, lacked political courage, and possibly 
distrusted his own abihty to manage affairs so disordered as those of 
France then were. At any rate, he refused the offer, and retired to 
his estate of Grosbois to amuse himself with his favoiu ite field sports. 

[Those who wished to change the form of government liad, 
therefoie, no alternative but to seek the co-operation of General 
Bonaparte. Sicy^s, who was the chief mover in the scheme, 
was President of the Directory ; and his calculation was that if 
he could get Bonaparte into power, the general, while nominally 
the head of the Government, would confine his attention to 
militaiy organization, leaving to himself the real direction of 
affairs. As the sequel showed, he mistook his man ; but this was 
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his thought, when, acting through the Corsican Deputy, Salicetti, 
he sent a trusty secret agent to Bonaparte to inform him of the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, and invite him to return and put 
himself at the head of the Government. 

Even with Bonaparte at hand it would be a difficult and 
dangerous business to overthrow the Directory without the 
support of the army, and more especially of the Pans division. 
Siey^ tried accordingly to win over Bernadotte and my father, 
first soundmg them through the help of various Deputies who 
were at once their friends and his partisans, l^ater on I learnt 
that my father answered the half-advances of the astute Siey^s 
to the effect that, while he was well aware that the state of the 
country required prompt remedies, he had sworn to maintain 
the Constitution of the year 3, and he was not going to use his 
authonty or the troops of his division to bring about the 
throw of that Constitution ; after which he waited on Sieves, 
resigned his command of the Paris division, and requested to 
have a division on active sertice. Sieyes was glad enough to 
get a man of my father’s character out of the wa}', before he 
could spoil the plot by strict adherence to his duty, and hastened 
to accede to his request. Bernadotte resigned at the same time, 
and was replaced by Dubois-Crance 

There was some little delay before a man could be found to 
take my father’s place ; ultimately Siey^s gave the command 
to General Lefebvre, who was in Pans on leave, having been 
wounded with the Army of the Rhine He was just the man that 
Sieyes wanted for commandant in Pans ; and so sure was he that 
when the time came Lefebvre would not resist the influence of 
Bonaparte and his own cajoleries, that he did not even take the 
trouble to let him know what was expected of him. The 18th 
of Bmmaire showed that he judged right. Lefebvre put his troops 
at the disposal of Bonaparte when he overthrew the Directory 
and established the Consulate ; and earned thereby, in later days, 
the high favour of the Emperor, the title of Marshal Duke of 
Dantdg, and heaps of wealth. 1 

After handing over his command to General Ticfcbvre my 
father returned to the house in the Faubourg Saint-Honore, 
and attended only to the preparations for his departure to Italy, 

Very trifling causes often influence human destiny. Pviy 
father and mother were very intimate with M. Barairon, Registrar- 
General. One dav they were going to breakfast wnth him, and 
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took me with. them. The conveisation turned on my father^s 
departure, and on the good conduct ot my two younger brothers ; 
finally, M. Barairon inquired, “ What is Marcellin to be ? ” “ A 
sailor,” answered my father ; Captain SibiUe has undertaken 
him, and is going to carry him off to Toulon,” Whereupon good 
Mme. Barairon (I have always been most grateful to her for it) 
remarked to my father that the French navy was utterly dis- 
organized, that the finances were in too bad a state to allow of its 
being quickly reformed, and that, moreovei, its inferiority to 
the English fleet would keep it for some time shut up in the ports. 
She wondered that he, a general officer of the land forces, should 
put his son in the navy instead of in aiegimentwhere his father’s 
name and sei vices would be sure to make him welcome. She 
ended by saying, “ It would be better for you to take him to Italy 
tlian send him to be bored to death on board a vessel blockaded in 
Toulon harbour.” My father was too clear-sighted to fail to 
see the force of Mmc. Barairon’s arguments. He turned to me 
saying, “ Well, will you come to Italy with me and serve in the 
army ? ” I threw my arms round his neck and accepted with 
joy. My mother was equally glad, for she had been opposed to 
my father’s first plan. 

My father took me straight to the office of the first arrondtsse- 
mant in the Place Beauvau and enlisted me in tlie 1st Regiment of 
Hussars (the old Berclieny ”), which formed part of the division 
which he was about to command in Italy. This was September 

1799, He next took me to the tailor who supplied the Ministry 
of War with patterns and ordered lor me a complete unifoim 
and equipment. So I was actually a hussar ; 1 was beside myself 
with joy. When the day of my dcpaituie came I took lea\e of 
my mother and my three brothers with grief, tempered though 
it ms by my delight at entering on the caieer of arms. 


CHAPTER HI 

BESIDES M. GAULT, my father took another aide-de-camp, 

h'lajor R who had been passed on to him by his friend 

General Augereau. This officei, who belonged to a Maintenon 
family, possessed talents and education of which he made little 
use ; for, by a wlum not uncommon at that time, he thought fit 
to adopt the style of a swashbuckler, foi ever swearing, damn-ing, 
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and threatening to spht people’s heads. This bully had only 
one good point, and that one which then was rare : he was always 
most carefully dressed. My father was soon sorry that he had 
accepted him for his aide-de-camp without knowing him, but 
he could not dismiss him without offending his old friend Augereau. 

As, however, he did not care to have the company of M. R m 

a long journey, he had given him the duty of bringing his carriages 
and horses from Paris to Nice. Our old groom, Spire, a faithful 
servant, accustomed to looking after stablemen, was put under 

his orders. M. R started a month before us in command of 

a numerous caravan — ^fifteen horses belonging to my father, 
besides those of the staff, the baggage wagons, and so on. 

In my father’s carriage travelled M. Lach^ze, Captain Gault, 
and I, Colonel Menard, chief of the staff, with one of his 
assistant aides-de-camp, followed in a post-chaise. After staying 
a day at Macon with an old friend of my father’s we pushed on 
towards Lyons. When we were changing horses at Limonest, 
within a few leagues of that town, we^ noticed that all the post- 
horses were adorned with tricoloured ribbons and the houses 
with flags. On asking the cause of this display we were told 
that Bonaparte had just arrived at Lyons. My father, thinking 
he knew for certain that Bonaparte was at the other end of Egypt, 
treated this piece of news as a joke. His astonishment was great 
when, on questioning the postmaster, who had just come from 
Lyons, he learnt that that official, who had served under Bona- 
parte in Italy and knew him weE by sight, averred that he had 

seen him. “ He is at Lyons, in the Hotel . His brother 

Louis, General Berthier, I..annes, and Murat are with him ; 
also many other officers and a mameluke.” This was prettv^ 
positive evidence. Still the Revolution had given rise to so 
many impostures, and so much ingenuity had been shown in 
inventing stories to serve party purposes, that my father was 
still in doubt as we entered Lyons by the suburb of Vaise. The 
houses were ah illuminated and beflagged, fireworks were being 
let off; our carriage could hardly make its way through tlie 
crowd. People were dancing in the open spaces, and the air 
rang with cries of ‘‘ Hurrah for Bonaparte ! he will save the 
country ! ” Tius evidence was irresistible ; we had to admit that 
Bonaparte was in Lyons. ]My father said, “ Of course I thought 
they would bring him, but I never suspected it would be so 
soon; they have played their game well. We shall see great 
events come to pass.” With that he fell into deep thought. 
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lasting thiough the tedious interval required to make our way 
through the crowd, which grew thicker at every step, and reach 
our hotel. 

Arrived there, we found it hung with lanterns and guarded 
by a battalion of grenadiers. They had given General Bonaparte 
the apartments ordered a week before for my father. Quick- 
tempered though he was, he said nothing, and when the landlord 
made somewhat confused apologies to the effect that he had been 
compelled to obey the orders of the town council, my father made 
no answer. On hearing that a lodging had been taken for us 
in a good hotel of the second class kept by a relation of the land- 
lord’s my father confined himself to bidding M. Gault order the 
postillions to drive there. When we got there we found our courier 
— he was an excitable man, and, being well warmed by the numer- 
ous quenchers which he had taken at every halting-place on his 
long journey, had kicked up the devil’s own row on learning, 
when he preceded us at the first hotel, that the apartments 
engaged for his master h^d been given to General Bonaparte. 
The aides-de-camp, hearing this feaiful uproar and learning the 
cause of it, went to let their chief know that General Marbot 
had been thrown over for him. At the same moment Bonaparte 
himself, through his open window, perceived my father’s two 
carriages standing before the door. Up to then he had known 
nothing of his landlord’s shabby behaviour towards my father, 
and, seeing that General Marbot, recently commandant of Pans, 
and at that moment at the head of a division of the Army of Italy, 
was too important a man for any offhand treatment, and that, 
moreover, he himself was returning with the intention of being 
on a good footing with everybody, he ordered one of his officers 
to go down at once and offer General Marbot to come and share 
his lodging with him in soldier fashion. But the carriages went 
on before the aide-de-camp could speak to my father ; so Bona- 
parte started at once on foot in order to come and express his 
regret in person. We were all in the sitting-room, and my father 
was pacing up and down plunged in meditation, when suddenly a 
waiter, throwing open both folding-doors, announced General 
Bonaparte. 

On entering, he ran up to my father and embraced him ; my 
father received him courteously but coldly. They were old 
acquaintances, and between persons of their rank a few words 
were sufficient to explain matters with regard to the lodging. 
They had much else to talk of, so they went alone into the 
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bedroom, where they conferred together for more than an hour. 
Meanwhile the generals and officers who had come with Bona- 
parte from Egypt chatted with us in the sitting-room. I was 
never tired of studymg their martial air, their faces bronzed by 
the Eastern sun, their strange costumes, and their Turkish 
sabres slung by cords. I listened attentively to their tales of 
the campaigns in Egypt and the battles fought there. I enjoyed 
the repetition of the celebrated names, Pyramids, Nile, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Acre, and so forth. But what dehghted me most 
was the sight of the young mameluke Roustan. He had waited 
in the antechamber, and 1 went there more than once to admire 
his costume, which he was pleased to show me. He could already 
speak Fiench pretty well, and I was never tired of asking him 
questions. General Lannes remembered how he had let me file 
his pistols in 1793, when he was serving under my father at the 
camp of Lc Miral. He was veiy good-natured to me, and 
neither of us suspected then that I should one day be his aidc-de- 
camp, and that he would die in my arms at Esshng. 

General Murat had been born in our own neighbourhood, 
and as he had been shopboy to a haberdasher at Saint-Cere 
in the days when my fainily used to spend the winter there, he 
had often come with goods for my mother. My fathei, too, 
had done him several kindnesses, for which he was always grateful. 
He kissed me and reminded me how he had often earned me 
when I was a baby. Later on I shall 1 elate the life of this famous 
man who rose so high from so low an origin. 

General Bonaparte and my father returned into the sitting- 
room, and introduced to each other the members of their 
respective staffs. Lannes and Murat weie old acquaintances 
of my father’s, and he received them very cordially. He was 
somewhat cold towards Berthier, whom he had seen in old 
days at Marseilles when he was in the body-guard and Berthier 
an engineer. General Bonaparte asked me very courteously 
for news of my mother, and complimented me in a Hnd manner 
on having taken up the military career so young. Then, gently 
pinching my ear — ^the flattenng caress which he always employed 
to persons with whom he was pleased — ^he said, addressing my 
father, “ Here will be a second General Marbot some day.” His 
forecast has been verified, though at that time 1 had little hope of 
it. All the same, his words made me feel proud all over — ^it 
doesn’t take much to awaken the pride of a child. 

The visit came to an end, and my father gave no indication 
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of what had passed between General Bonaparte and himself ; 
but I learnt later on that Bonaparte, without actually betraying 
his schemes, had endeavoured by the most adioit cajoleries to 
enlist my father on his side. My father, however, steadily 
evaded the question. 

So shocked was he at the sight ot the people of Lyons running 
to meet Bonaparte, as if he were already sovereign of Fiance, 
that he expressed a wish to get aveay next moining at daybreak ; 
but his carriages required lepair, and he was forced to slay an 
entire day at Lyons My father went to return General Bona- 
parte’s visit. They walked for a long time alone in the httle 
garden of the hotel, while their staffs kept at a respectful distance. 
We saw them at one time vigorously gesticulating, at another 
talking more calmly; presently Bonaparte, coming close to my 
father with a coaxing air, took Ins aim in a fnendly fashion. My 
father came out from tliis second conversation even more thought- 
ful than from the first, and on entering the hotel he gave ordeis 
that we should proceed on the following day. But General 
Bonaparte was going to make a visit of inspection of the points 
in the neighbourhood of the town suitable for fortification, 
and all the post-horses had been engaged for him. For the 
moment I thought that my father would be angry, but l^e 
confined himseH to saying : “ There’s the beginning of omni- 
potence.” He gave orders that an effort should be made to 
hire some horses, so eager was he to get away from the town 
and to escape a spectacle which shocked him. No horses were 
to be found , thereupon Colonel Bfenard, who was a native of 
the South, and knew the country thoroughly, remarked that 
the road from Lyons to Avignon was terribly dilapidated, and 
that as there was every possibility tliat our carriages would get 
damaged, it would be much better to ship them on the Rhone, 
and descend the river in the midst of charming scenery, !My 
father, who cared very little for the picturesque, would at any 
other time have rejected this suggestion ; but it gave him 
the chance of getting away a day sooner from the town of Lyons 
So we pushed on and in due time reached Nice. 

The town of Nice was full of troops, among them a squadron 
of my regiment, the 1st Hussars. In the colonel’s absence the 
regiment was commanded by Major Muller, a brave officer, 
father of tlie poor adjutant of the 7th Hussars who was wounded 
at my side by a cannon-ball at Waterloo. On learning that the 
divisional commander had arrived, h'lajor MuHcx waited on my 
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father ; and it was settled that after a few days’ rest I should 
begin my service in the yth troop, commanded by Captain 
Mathis, a mentorious officer, who became colonel under the 
Empire and major-general under the Restoration. 

I passed several days with my father and his staff going over 
the beautiful country about Nice. When the time came for 
me to join, my father directed Major Muller to send Sergeant 
Pertelay to him. Now you must know that there were in the 
regiment two brothers of this name, both sergeants, but quite 
unlike each other morally and physically. It was the younger 
whom the colonel had intended to recommend as my mentor ; 
but, being in a hurry, he had omitted when naming Pertelay to 
add “junior.” Further, this Pertelay was not in the squadron 
at Nice, whereas the elder was actually in Troop 7, to which I 
was to belong. Major Muller therefore supposed that it was the 
elder brother whom the colonel had named to my father ; and 
that this wild fellow had been selected in ordei to take the nonsense 
out of a mild and shy lad hke myself. So he sent us Pertelay 
senior. 

This typical hussar of the old school was a hard drinker, a 
brawler, always ready for a quarrel and a fight ; brave, moreover, 
to the point of rashness. He was absolutely ignorant of every- 
thing that did not concern his horse, his accoutrements, or his 
service in the field. Pertelay junior, on the other hand, was 
gentle, well-mannered, highly educated ; and, being also a very 
handsome man and every whit as brave as his brother, he would 
certainly have got on fast had he not been killed, while still young, 
on the battlefield. However, to return to the elder He came 
to my father’s house, and what did we behold ? A jolly ruffian — 
very well set up, I must admit — with his shako over his ear, 
his sabre traihng, his florid countenance divided by an enormous 
scar, moustaches half a foot long waxed and turned up to his 
ears, on his temples two long locks of hair plaited, which came 
from under his shako and fell on his breast, and withal such an 
air ! — a regular rowdy air, heightened still further by his words, 
jerked out in the most barbarous French- Alsatian gibberish. 
Later on, I learnt that my father had had some hesitation in 
entrusting me to the hands of this fellow, but M. Gault pointed 
out that Colonel Picart had specified him as the best non-com- 
missioned officer in the squadron, and so he resolved to give him a 
trial. Accordingly I followed Pertelay, who took my arm in an 
off-hand way, came to my room, showed me how to pack up 
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my things, and brought me to a httle barrack establishment in 
an old convent and occupied by a squadron of the ist Hussars. 
He made me saddle and unsaddle a handsome little horse which 
my father had bought for me. Then he showed me how to dis- 
pose of my cloak and accoutrements, showed me, in short, all 
that was to be shown. WTien he had explained everything he 
bethought him that it was time to go to dinner ; for my father, 
wishing me to take my meals with my mentor, had allowed us extra 
pay for this item. Pertelay brought me to a little inn, where 
the dining-room was full of hussars, grenadieis, and soldiers 
of all arms. Our dinner was served, and on the table was placed 
an enormous bottle of the strongest and roughest red wine, of 
which Pertelay poured me out a bumper. We clinked our 
glasses ; my friend emptied his. I set mine down without 
putting it to my lips, for I had never drunk unmixed wine, and 
I did not like the smell of this. I confessed as much to my 
mentor, who straightway shouted in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Waiter, 
lemonade for this lad — ^lie never drinks wine,” Shouts of laughter 
rang through the whole loom, I was much abashed, but 1 
could not make up my mind to taste this wine, nor did I dare to 
ask for water so I dined without drinking. 

The apprenticeship of a soldier’s life is at all times pretty 
rough ; it was especially so at the time of which I am writing, 
and I had some disagreeable moments to pass. But what seemed 
to me intolerable was to be obliged to sleep with another hussar, 
for the regulations at that time only allowed one bed for two 
soldiers. Non-commissioned officers alone had a bed to them- 
selves. The first night which I passed in barracks I had just 
got into bed, when a strapping great hussar, who had come in an 
hour after the othcis, came up to the bed, and, seeing that there 
was someone there already, unhooked the lamp and put it under 
my nose to have a better look at me. As I watched him undressing 
I had no idea that he proposed to take his place by me, but 1 
was soon undeceived, when he said roughly, Make room, recruit.” 
Therewith he got into the bed, lay down so as to take up three- 
quarters of it, and set to work snoring in a high key. I found 
it impossible to sleep, chiefly by reason of the horrible smell 
which emanated from a great bundle placed by my comrade 
under the bolster to raise his head. I couldn’t imagine what it 
could be. In order to find out I slipt my hand gently towards 
the object and discovered a leathern apron well impregnated with 
cobbler’s wax. My amiable bedfellow was one of the regimental 
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shoemaker’s assistants. I was so disgusted that I got up, dressed, 
and went to the stable to sleep on a truss of straw. Next day I 
imparted my misfortune to Pertelay, who reported it to our sub- 
lieutenant. Understanding how disagreeable it must be to me 
to sleep with a shoemaker, he ordered me on his own responsi- 
bility a bed in the non-commissioned officers’ room, which was a 
great comfort to me. 

Although with the Revolution military costume had become 
slovenly, the ist Hussars had always preserved theirs as correct 
as in the days when they were Bercheny. Save, therefore, for 
the physical dissimilarities imposed by nature, ail the troopers 
were bound to get themselves up alike, and as the hussar regiments 
at that time wore not only a pigtail but also long “ love locks ” 
on the temples, and had their moustaches turned up, everyone 
belonging to the corps was expected to have moustaches, pigtails, 
and locks. As I had none of them, my mentor took me to the 
regimental barber, where I purchased a sham pigtail and locks. 
These were attached to my hair, which was already fairly long, 
for since my ^ enlistment I had let it grow. I was embarrassed at 
first by this make-up, but in a few days I got used to it, and enjoyed 
it because I thought it gave me the air of an old hussar. With 
regard to moustaches the case was different. Of them I had 
no more than a girl, and as a beardless face would have spoilt 
the uniformity of the squadron, Pertelay, in conformity with 
the practice of the regiment, took a pot of blacking and with 
his thumb made two enormous hooks covering my upper lip 
and reaching almost to my eyes. At that time the shakoes had 
no peak, so it happened that during reviews or when I was 
doing vedette duty and was bound to remain perfectly motion- 
less, the scorching rays of the Italian sun pouring down on to 
my face used to suck up the liquid part of the blacking with which 
my moustaches had been made, and the blacking as it dried drew 
my skin in a very unpleasant way. 

My father’s chief - motive, in making me go through my service 
in the ranks, was to get rid of my rather foolish schoolboy air. 
He succeeded beyond his hopes, for, living in the middle of the 
boisterous hussars, and having for my tutor a kind of Pandour 
who laughed at all my follies, I learnt to suit my conduct to my 
company, and for fear of being laughed at for my shyness 1 
became a. perfect darede'vdl, and was soon admitted into a sort of 
brotherhood which, under the name of the gang,” drew its 
initiated from all the squadrons of the 1st Hussars. The “ gang ” 
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was composed of the most reddess and the bravest soldiers of 
the regiment ; its members supported each other against all 
comers, especially in presence of the enemy. They called each 
other by the name of loustic^^ and were to be known by means 
of a notch made with a knife in the first button of the row on 
the right side of the pehsse and the jacket. The officers knew 
of the existence of the gang, but as its greatest crimes were 
limited to the occasional looting of sheep and fowls, or playing 
tricks on the inhabitants, while, on the other hand, the lousttcs 
were always the first under fibre, the chiefs winked at it. 


CHAPTER IV 

WITH HHE good fortune which attended my military career, I 
avoided altogether the grade of corporal, passing at a leap from 
the ranks to the position of sergeant, which befell in this wise. 
To the left of my father’s division was stationed that of Genera] 
Seras, with its head-quarters at Finale. General Seras, having 
received orders from the commander-in-chief. General Cham- 
pionnet, to push a reconnaissance into the valleys beyond Monte 
San Giacomo, wrote to my father begging him to lend ^him for 
this expedition a detachment of fiifty hussars. My father naturally 
agreed, and appointed liieutenant Lcstcinschneider to command 
the detachment of which ray section formed part. We started 
from La Madona to go to Finale ; the only road dong the coast 
then was a very bad one, called La Corniche. The lieutenant 
happened to dislocate his foot in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, and the next in rank to him was Sergeant Canon, a fine 
young man, well educated, possessing plenty of ahihty, and still 
more assurance. On the following day General Seras led his 
force over Monte San Giacomo, where we bivouacked in the snow. 
We were pretty certain the next day, if we advanced, to come 
in contact with the enemy; but in what strengtli should we 
find them ? The general had no notion ; his orders were to 
reconnoitre the position of the Austrians in this part of the line, 
but on no account to engage if he found them in force. It 
had struck him that in advancing his infantry division through 
a mountain country where a column often cannot be perceived 

* {Lousticz=i joker ” ; German, lusug. The term seems to have been 
first in use m the Swiss regiments of the later Monarchy (Littr^).j 
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until one comes face to face with it at the turn of a gorge, he 
might, against his will, be drawn into a serious action against 
supenor forces and compelled to execute a dangerous retreat. 
He resolved, therefore, to march cautiousl7, and to send forward 
to two or three leagues’ distance a detachment which might 
explore the country, and, above all, make some prisoners from 
whom he could hope to get better information than the peasants 
were either able or wiUmg to give. But feeling also that an 
infantry detachment would be in an awkward position if he 
sent it too far away, and that, moreovei, men on foot would 
not be able to bring the desired intelligence quickly enough, 
the task of discovery and exploration was assigned to the fifty 
hussars. As the country was very much bioken, he handed a 
map to our sergeant, and gave him full instructions, both in 
writing and viva voce, in presence of the detachment. Two 
hours before daylight he sent us off, repeating that we must 
march, without fail, until we touched the enemy’s outposts, 
from which he was exceedingly anxious that we might be able 
to biing away some prisoners. 

Canon’s dispositions were perfect. He sent out a small advance- 
guard, covered his flank with scouts, and took, in short, all the 
precautions customary in guerilla warfare. Two leagues from 
camp we came to a large inn ; our sergeant questioned the inn- 
keeper, and was informed that a good hour further on we should 
find an Austrian corps, the strength of which he could not state. 
He knew, however, that the leading regiment was one of very 
ill-conditioned hussars, who had maltreated sundry of the inhabi- 
tants. With this information we continued our march, but we 
had hardly gone a few hundred paces when Canon began to 
writhe on his horse, saying that he was in horrible pain, and that 
he could not go any farther, but must hand over the command of 
the detachment to Sergeant Pertelay the elder, the next in seni- 
ority to himself. Pertelay, however, remarked that, being an 
Alsatian, he could not read French, and consequently would be 
unable to make any use of the map or understand the general’s 
written instructions, so he would not take command. All the 
other sergeants, old Bercheny men, refused on similar grounds ; 
the corporals the same. In vain did I offer to read the general’s 
instructions, and to point out our route on the map to any sergeant 
who would take the command; they repeated their refusal, and, to 
my great surprise, all these veterans answered ; Take command 
j'ourself ; we will follow you and obey you implicitly.” All the 
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detachment expressed the same desire, and as it was clear to 
me that if I dechned we should not get any farther, and that 
the honour of the regiment would suffer — ^for in some way or 
other the order of General Seras would have to be executed 
or his division might perhaps come into serious trouble — I 
accepted the command after having asked Canon whether he 
felt fit to resume it. On this he renewed his complaints, left 
us, and returned to the inn. I must admit that I believed him 
to be really indisposed ; but the men of the detachment, who 
knew him better, indulged in some very insulting banter with 
regard to him. 

I may, I think, say without boasting that natuie has allotted 
to me a fair share of courage ; I will even add that there was 
a time when I enjoyed being m danger, as my thirteen wounds 
and some distinguished services prove, I think, sufficiently. 
When, therefore, I took command of the fifty men who had 
come under my orders in such unusual circumstances, a meie 
trooper as I was and seventeen years old, I resolved to show 
my comrades that if I had not yet much experience or military 
talent, I at least possessed pluck. So I resolutely put myself 
at their head and marched on in what we knew was the direction 
of the enemy. We had been some time on the way, when our 
scouts perceived a peasant trying to hide himself ; they quickly 
captured him and brought him in. I questioned him ; it appeared 
that he came from four or five leagues off, and averred that he 
had not met any Austrian troops. I was sure that he was lying 
through fear or through cunning, for we must be very near the 
enemy’s cantonments. So I put on a big voice, and, trying to 
give my countenance a ferocious air, I cried: Wliat, you scamp I 
You have just come through a country occupied by a strong 
Austrian army corps, and you pretend to have seen nothing ? 
You’re a spy. Here, shoot him on the spot ! ” I ordered 
four hussars to dismount, giving them a sign that they were to 
do the man no harm. The man, seeing himseK in the hands of 
troopers who had just cocked their carbines, was in such a fright 
that he swore to tell me all he knew. He was tlic servant of a 
convent, and was charged with a letter to some relations of the 
prior ; he had been ordered if he met the French not to tell 
them where the Austrians were, but since he was forced to confess 
he informed us that at a distance of a league from us several of 
the enemy’s regiments were quartered in the villages, while there 
were a hundred Barco Hussars in a hamlet which we saw close at 
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hand. When questioned as to the kind of guard which the 
hussars kept, the peasant replied that they had in advance of the 
houses a grand guard consisting of a dozen dismounted men 
posted in a garden surrounded by hedges, and that at the moment 
when he had come through the hamlet the rest of the hussars 
were getting ready to water their horses in a little pond at the 
further side of the houses. 

Having got this information, I made my plans at once. I 
ordered the peasant to guide us, making a circuit, and promised 
to let him go as soon as we were at the other side of the hamlet. 
However, he was not willing to march, so I made one hussar 
take him by the collar while another held the muzzle of a pistol 
to his ear, and he had to do as he was told. He guided us very 
well ; our movement was masked by high hedges. We turned 
the viEage successfully, and perceived at the edge of the little 
pond the Austrian squadron quietly watering their horses. All 
the troopers had their arms with them, as is customary with out- 
posts, but the officers had neglected a very essential precaution, 
namely, to allow only a certain number of horses to be unbridled 
and to drink at once, and to send the sections into the water in 
succession, so that half may always be oh the bank ready to repulse 
an enemy. 

' At five hundred paces from the little pond I let our guide 
go ; he made ofi as fast as his legs would carry him ; while I, 
sabre in hand, and forbidding my comrades to shout before 
they were engaged, dashed at full gallop on the enemy’s hussars. 
They did not catch sight of us till the moment before we were 
at the edge of the pond. The banks were almost everywhere 
too steep for the horses to climb, the only practicable approach 
being at the spot where the villagers drew their water, where 
there was a pretty wide opening. But at this point more than a 
hundred troopers were massed, all having their bridles over their 
arms, and their carbines in the buckets — so perfectly at their 
ease that some were singing. Their surprise may be imagined 
when I first attacked them with a carbine-fire which killed several, 
wounded many, and knocked over a great number of horses. 
They were thrown into utter confusion, in spite of which the 
captain, rallying the men who were next the bank, forced his 
way out, and opened, upon us a fire which, though ill-sustained, 
wounded two men. They then charged us ; but Pertelay having 
slain the captain with a sabre-cut, they were rolled back into the 
pond. Some in their efforts to escape the fire reached the other 
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bank ; man7 lost their footing, and a good mimbcr of men and 
horses were drowned, while those of the Austrian troopers who 
got across from the other side of the pond, not being able to get 
their horses up the bank, abandoned them, and, clambering up 
by help of some trees, fled m disorder across the fields. At the 
sound of fighting the giand guard hurried up. We met them 
with the sabre and put them to flight also. Meanwhile some 
thirty of the enemy weie still in the pond ; but fearing to urge 
their horses forwaid, when they saw that the only place where a 
landing could be elected was in our hands, they called out that 
they surrendered. I accepted, and as they came ashore made 
them lay down their arms. Most of the men and horses were 
wounded , but, wislnng to take away a trophy of our victory, I 
chose seventeen troopers and the same number of horses who were 
not much injured, and placed them in the middle of my detach- 
ment. Then I left the other Barcos to themselves, and made off 
at a gallop, turning the village again. 

I told Pertelay to take the two best mounted hussars and gallop 
forward to tell General Seras the result of our mission ; then I 
dressed my detachment caiefuUv, and with the prisoners in the 
middle, well guarded, I trotted easily along the road to the inn. 

What, meanwhile, had been passing at San Giacomo ? After 
waiting for some hours, General Seras, impatient for news, 
perceived from the heights some smoke on the horizon ; his aide- 
de-camp, laying his ear on a drum placed upon the ground, 
was able, by this common military artifice, to hear the sound 
of distant musketry. The general became uneasy, and, feeling 
sure that the cavalry detachment must be engaged with the 
enemy, took a regiment of infantry and went forward as far as the 
inn. There he saw a hussar’s horse in tlic shed, hitched up to 
the rack; Sergeant Canon’s, in fact. The innkeeper appeared, 
and from him the general learnt that the sergeant in command 
of the hussars had got no farther than the inn, where he had been 
for some hours in the dining-room. The general entered, and 
found Canon asleep by the fire, with a huge ham, two empty 
bottles, and a cup of coffee in front of him. The poor sergeant 
was roused from his slumbers, and tried once more to plead 
the excuse of sudden indisposition. At that moment Pertelay 
and his two hussars galloped up, announcing our triumph, and 
our immediate retutn with seventeen prisoneis. As in spite of 
this happy result of our expedition the general continued to heap 
reproaches on Canon, Pertelay ’said with rough ardour, “ Do not 
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scold him, general ; he is such a coward that, if he had led us, we 
were bound to fail.” This way of putting the matter naturally 
did not improve poor Canon’s already awkward position ; the 
general put him under arrest, and degraded him on the spot, 
having his stripes torn off in presence of the regiment and the 
fifty hussars ; then, turning to me, who had just come up, and 
not knowing my name, he said : ‘‘ You have performed admirably 
a duty which is usually entrusted only to officers. I am sorry 
that, as a general of division, I have not the power to appoint 
you sub-lieutenant ; I will, however, ask your promotion to that 
rank of the commander-in-chief. Meanwhile, I make you 
sergeant.” He ordered his aide-de-camp to announce my pro- 
motion formally to the detachment. In order to do this, the 
aide-de-camp had to ask my name ; and then General Seras 
learned for the first time that I was the son of his colleague General 
Marbot. 

The information which General Seras got from the prisoners 
havmg determmed him to advance the next day, he sent orders 
to his division to descend from the heights of San Giacomo, and 
to bivouac that same night near the inn. 

On the next and following days the division of General Seras 
had several little engagements with the enemy, during which I 
continued to command my fifty hussars, doing scout duty, to 
the general’s satisfaction. In his report to General Championnet 
General Seras praised my conduct in stately terms, and reported 
it also to my father ; so that when, a few days later, I brought 
my detachment back to Savona, my father leceived me with every 
sign of affection. I was in raptures. When I rejoined our 
bivouac where the regiment was all again assembled, the troopers 
of my detachment who had got there before me related what we 
had done, always giving me the hon’s share of the success ; so I 
was received with acclamation by officeis and soldiers, as well as 
by my new comrades the non-commissioned officers, who presented 
me with my sergeant’s stripes. That day I saw, for the first time, 
Pertelay jumor, who was just back from Genoa, where he had 
been for some months on special service. I made great friends 
with this excellent man, and was sorry that I had not had him 
for mentor at the beginmng of my career, for he gave me good 
advice, which made me quieter, and caused me to break off my 
connection with the ‘‘ gang.” 

The commander-in-chief, having in view certain operations 
in the interior of Piedmont, in the direction of Cunco and Mondovi, 
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and being very short of cavalry, directed my father to send him 
the 1st Hussars. As a matter of fact, we could stay no longer at 
La Madona, for want of forage. I took leave of my father 
with much regret, and departed with the regiment. We followed 
the Corniche as far as Alberga, crossed the Apennines, in spite 
of the snow, and reached the fertile plains of Piedmont. The 
commander-in-chief fought a series of actions in the neighbour- 
hood of Fossano, Novi, and Mondovi, with vaiying success. 

In some of these fights I had occasion to see Brigadier-General 
Macard, a soldier of fortune, who had been carried by the whirl- 
wind of the Revolution, almost without intermediate steps, 
from the rank of trumpet-major to that of general officer. 
He w^as an excellent speamen of the ofiicers who were called 
into existence by chance and their own courage, and who, while 
they displayed a very genuine valour before the enemy, were none 
the less unfitted by their want of education for filling exalted 
positions. He was chiefly remarkable for a very quaint peculiarity. 
Of colossal size and extraordinary bravery, this singular person, 
when he was about to charge at the head of his troops, invariably 
cried, “ Look here ! Pm going to dress like a beast.” There- 
with he would take off his coat, his vest, his shirt, and keep on 
nothing except his plumed hat, his leather breeches, and his 
boots. Stripped thus to the waist, General Macard offered to 
view a chest almost as shaggy as a bear’s, which gave him a very 
strange appearance. When he had once got on what he very 
truly called his beast’s clothing, General Macard would dash 
forward recklessly, sabre in hand, and swearing hke a pagan, on the 
enemy’s cavalry. But he very seldom got at them, for at the 
sight of this giant, half-naked, hairy all over, and in such a 
stiange outfit, who was hurling himself at them and uttering the 
most fearful yells, his opponents would bolt on all sides, scarcely 
knowing if they had a man to deal with or some strange wild 
animal. 

The 1 st Hussars took part in all the combats which at this 
time were fought in Piedmont, and went near to lose consider- 
ably in its encounters with the Austrian heavy cavalry. After 
several marches and counter-marches and a succession of small 
affairs almost every day, General Championnet, having brought 
up the centre and the left of his army between Cuneo and Mon- 
dovi on the loth Nivose, attacked several divisions of the 
enemy. The fight took place in a plain intersected with low 
hills and clumps of wood. I'he 1st Hussars attached to General 
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Beaumont’s brigade were placed at tbe extreme right of the 
French army. Our regiment, having suffered in the preceding affairs, 
could only put three squadrons in line that day instead of four ; 
but there remained some thirty men as supernumeraiies, among 
them live non-commissioned officers, including myself and the 
brothers Pertelay. We were formed in two sections, com- 
manded by the brave and intelhgent Pertelay junior. General 
Beaumont, who knew his capacity, directed liim to scout on 
the nght flank of the army, giving him no special instruction, 
but orders to act as seemed best under the circumstances. We 
therefore left the regiment and went to search the country. 
Meanwhile a brisk combat took place between the two forces. 
After an hour we were falling back on our main body without 
having met anjrthing on the flank, when Pertelay perceived 
in face of us, and consequently on the extreme left of the enemy’s 
line, a battery of eight pieces, whose fire was doing much execu- 
tion in the French ranks. With unpardonable imprudence this 
Austrian battery, with a view of getting better aim, had been 
brought up to a little plateau seven or eight hundred paces in 
advance of the infantry division to whidi it belonged. The 
commander of the artillery believed himself to be quite safe, 
thinking that, as the point which he occupied commanded the 
whole Flench line, if any foice was detached to attack him, he 
would perceive it in time to faU back upon the Austrian Hne. 
He had not considered that a little clump of trees very near his 
position might conceal a body of French. It did not as yet 
contain any; but Pertelay resolved to lead his section thither, 
and thence to charge upon the Austrian battery. To conceal 
his movement from tlie enemy’s gunners he acted on the well- 
known principle that in war no one takes any notice of a solitary 
horseman. His design, as he explained it to us, was to send us 
individually round by a hollow road until, one after another, 
we should get behind the wood, which was to the left of the 
enemy’s battery ; thence we were to make a dash upon it aU at 
once without any fear of his shot, seeing that we should come up 
on the flank of the guns; we should capture these, and bring 
them to the French army. The movement was executed without 
being perceived by the Austrian gunners. We went off one by 
one, and by a circuitous march reached the rear of the little wood, 
where we re-formed our section. Young Pertelay put himself at 
our head; we passed through the wood and dashed, sabre in 
hand, on the enemy’s battery, just as it was pouring a terrible fire 
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upon our troops. We sabied some of the gunners, the remainder 
hid under the ammunition wagons, where our swords could not 
reach them. 

Pertelay’s instructions were neither to kill nor wound the 
drivers, but to foice them at the sword’s point to push thdj 
horses on and to draw the guns as far as the French line. This 
order was satisfactoiily carried out with regard to six pieces, 
the drivers remaining mounted and following oui injunctions. 
But those of the other two guns, whether tlirough fright or deter- 
mination, dismounted from their horses. The hussais might pull 
the animals by the bridles as they would, they could not be got 
to move. The nearest battalions of the enemy weie coming up 
at the double to support their batteiy ; minutes were like hours 
for us. At length Pertelay, satisfied with having captured six 
guns, gave orders to abandon tlie others and to gallop in with 
those w’e had taken upon our own army. Prudent as this step 
was, it proved fatal to our gallant leader; for hardly had we 
begun our retreat when the gunners and their officers, emeiging 
from below the ammunition wagons which had protected them 
from our swords, loaded with canister the two guns which we had 
not been able to carry off, and sent a hail of missiles into our bacb. 

You can imagine that tliirty tioopers, six guns harnessed 
each to six horses and driven by three drivers, marching in 
Loose order, presents a wide surface, so nearly every missile told. 
We had two sergeants and several troopers killed or wounded, 
and one or two of the drivcis ; several hoises, also, were disabled 
— so much so that the greater number of the teams were thrown 
into disorder and could get no farthei. Pertelay, with the most 
perfect coolness, gave ordeis to cut tlic traces of the killed and 
disabled hoises, to replace the killed and wounded drivers by 
hussars, and to go forward as fast as we could ; but tlic few minutes 
which we lost in cai tying out this order had been utilized by the 
commander of the Austrian battciy. He let us have a second 
\ olley of canister, which caused us fresh losses ; but our blood was 
up and we were resolved not to abandon the six guns which we 
had captured ; wc again succeeded in patching everything up as 
well as we could and in resuming our march. We were almost 
louching the French line, and were beyond the range of canister, 
when our enemy changed his projectile and sent two round-shots 
at us, one of which bioke poor Pertclay’s back. 

Meanwhile, oui attack on the Austrian battery and its result 
liad been peiceivcd by the Ficnch armv and the generals ordered 
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the lines to advance. The enemy recoiled, which allowed the 
remains of our detachment to return to the ground where our 
poor comrades had fallen. Nearly a third of the number had 
been killed or wounded. At the beginning of the action there 
had been five non-commissioned officers ; three had perished ; 
there remained only the elder Pertelay and myself. He, poor 
fellow, had been wounded, and was in still greater pain of mind 
than of body, for he adored his brother ; and we also keenly 
regretted him. While we were doing the last duties by him and 
removing the wounded, General Championnet came up with 
General Suchet, his chief of the staff. The commander-in-chief 
had seen the exploit of our battalion. He called us together 
beside the six guns which we had just taken and gave us the 
greatest praise for the courage with which we had succeeded in 
ridding the army of a battery that had been causing great damage. 
He added that in order to reward us for having thus saved a great 
number of lives and contributed to the success of the day, he 
wished to use the power given to him by a recent decree of the 
First Consul instituting arms of honour, and that he granted to 
the detachment three swords of honour and a sub-lieutenancy, 
authorizing us at the same time ourselves to name those who 
should receive these rewards. More keenly did we then regret 
the loss of the younger Pertelay, so well fitted to be an officer. 
The swords of honour, which three years later entitled their 
wearers to the Cross of the Legion of Honour, fell to the elder 
Pertelay, a corporal, and a trooper. Then came the naming 
of the one of us who was to have a sub-lieutenancy ; all my 
comrades pronounced my name, and the commander-in-cliief, 
remembering what General Seras had written to liim about my 
conduct at San Giacomo, appointed me sub-lieutenant. I had 
only been sergeant a month. I was gazetted sub-lieutenant on 
the loth Nivose, year 7 (December 31, 1799). 

I was one of the last officers promoted by General Cham- 
pionnet. Being unable to hold his position in Piedmont in 
presence of a superior force, he was compelled to retreat across 
the Apennines and bring the army back into Liguria. Such was 
his grief at seeing a portion of his troops disbanded because he 
was no longer given the means of provisioning, that he died 
on the 25th of Nivose, fifteen days after be had made me an officer. 
My father, being the senior general of division, became provision- 
ally commander-in-chief of the Army of Italy, with his head- 
quarters at Nice. He returned thither, and with all haste sent 
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back into Provence what little cavalry still remained, for there 
was no longer any store of forage in Liguria. The ist Hussars 
therefore returned to France, but my father kept me with him 
to act as aide-de-camp. 

During our stay at Nice my father recei'^’ed orders from the 
Ministry of War to take up the command of the advanced guard 
of the Army of the Rhine, whither Colonel hlenard, as his chief 
of the staff, was to follow him. We were all very much satisfied 
with this new post, for the Army of Italy had become so 
demoralized by want of supplies that it seemed impossible to 
maintam our position in Liguria. Nor was my father sorry to 
get away from an army that was breaking up, and seemed about 
to tarnish its laurels by a shameful retreat, the result of which 
would be to throw it back behind the Var. He made ready, 
therefore, to depart as soon as General Massena should arrive 
to replace him, and he sent M. Gault to Paris in order to buy 
maps and make the necessary preparations for our campaign on 
the Rhine. But destiny had decided otherwise, and my poor 
father’s grave was marked out on the soil of Italy. 

Massena airived to find but the shadow of an army. The 
troops, unpaid, almost unclad and unshod, were receiving only 
quarter rations, and dying of starvation or epidemic sickness, 
the result of privations. The hospitals were full, and medicine 
was lacking. Bands of soldiers, even whole regiments, were 
every day quitting their posts and making for the bridge over 
the Var. They forced their way into France, and scattered 
about Provence, declaring themselves ready to return to their 
duty if they were fed. The generals had no power against such 
a mass of misery; every day their discouragement grew, and 
they were all asking for leave or resigning on the ground of illness. 
Massena had, indeed, hoped to be joined in Italy by several of 
the generals who had been taking pait in the defeat of the Rus- 
sians m Switzerland : among them by Soult, Oudinot, and Gazan. 
But none of these had as yet come, and the pressing need must be 
met. 

h'lassena, who was born at Turbia, a township in the little 
principality of Monaco, was the wiliest of Italians. He was 
not acquainted with my father, but at jfirst sight he judged him 
to be a man of magnanimous nature, above all tilings patriotic. 
In order to get him to stay, therefore, he approached hun on his 
most sensitive side, appealing to his generosity and love of his 
country, and pointing out how much more to his honour it 
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would be to stay with the Army of Italy in its misfoi tunes than 
to go to the Rhine where things were prosperous He offeied, 
moreover, if my father would stay, to take upon himself all 
responsibility for his neglect of orders. My father was over- 
persuaded, and, not liking to leave the new commander-in-chief 
while things were in confusion, agreed to stay. 

At the beginmng of the following spring my father learnt 
that Massena had given the command of the right wing to 
Soult, who had just arrived. At the same time he received 
orders to return to Savona and resume the command of his old 
division, the third. Though sorely hurt at this supersession by 
an officer much his junior, he comphed with the new arrangements 

Meanwhile great events were preparing m Italy. Massena 
had received reinforcements, and re-establishcd some measure 
of order in the army. The famous campaign of 1800, which 
led to the siege of Genoa and the battle of Marengo, was about 
to open. 


CHbkPTER V 

SOON as the snow had melted on the mountains which lay 
between the two armies, the Austrians attacked. Their first 
efforts were directed against the third division of the right 
wing with the view of separating it from the centic and the 
left and hurling it back on Genoa. At the commencement 
of hostilities my father and Colonel Sacleux sent all non-com- 
batants to that city, Cohndo among the number. For my 
part, I was over head and ears in Iiappincss. The animating 
sight of troops on the march, the clatter of artillery movements, 
roused the desire wliich is always in a young soldier’s heart of 
taking part in warlike operations. I was far from suspecting 
how terrible a war this would be, and how costly to myself. 

My father’s division, briskly attacked by a superior force, 
held for two days the famous position of Cadibone and Monten- 
otte ; but finally, being in danger of having its flank turned, it 
was forced to retreat on Voltii, and then on Genoa, where, with 
the other two divisions of the right wing, it was shut up. 

I could hear the generals who knew the state of the case deplor- 
ing the necessity of separating ourselves fiom the centre and the 
left wing, but at that time I knew so little of the principles of 
war that it in no way affected me. I understood wcU enough 
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that we had been beaten, but as I had with my own hand cap- 
tured an officer of the Barco Hussars and fastened his plume 
with much pride to the headstall of my horse, I lelt as if this 
trophy gave me some lesemblance to a knight of the Middle 
Ages coming home laden with the spoils of the infidels. My 
boyish vanity was soon brought down by a terrible catastrophe. 
During the retreat, just as my father was giving me an order to 
carry, he received a ball in the left leg, the leg in which he had 
before been wounded with the Army of the Pyrenees. The 
shock was so great that he would have fallen from his hoise if 
he had not leant upon me. I got him away fiom the field of 
battle ; lus wound was dressed, and when I saw liis blood flow I 
began to cry. He tried to soothe me, and said that a soldier 
ought to have stronger nerves. We earned him to Genoa and 
placed him in the Centurione Palace, which he had occupied 
in the previous winter. Our three divisions entered Genoa ; 
the Austrians blockaded the place by land, and the Enghsh by 
sea. 

The courage fails me to describe what the garrison and popula- 
tion of Genoa had to suffer during the two months which this 
memorable siege lasted. The ravages of famine, wai, typhus were 
enormous. Out of 16,000 men, the garrison lost 10,000 ; every 
day seven or eight hundred corpses of the inhabitants, of every 
age, sex, and class, were picked up in the stieets and buried in an 
immense trench filled with quicklime behind the church of 
Carignan. The number of victims reached more than 30,000, 
nearly all staived to death. 

In order to realize to what extent the deaith of food was felt 
among the inhabitants, you must know that the old Genoese 
Government, to keep the population in check, had from time 
immemorial claimed a monopoly of grain, flour, and bread 
The bread was baked in an immense budding guarded by cannon 
and soldiers, so that whenever the Doge or the Senate wished to 
prevent or punish a revolt they had only to close the state baker- 
ies and subdue the people by famine. Although at the time of 
which I speak the Genoese Constitution had undergone much 
change, and the aristocracy had lost nearly all its authority, 
there still was not a single private bakehouse, and the old custom 
of making tlie bread in the state ovens continued. Well, these 
public ovens, which habitually piovided food for a population of 
more than 120,000 souls, remained closed for ioiiy-five days out 
of the sixty which the siege lasted- Rich no more tlian poor had 
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the means of obtaining bread ; the small quantity of dried 
vegetables and rice which was in the hands of the dealers had 
been bought up at enormous prices at the very beginning of 
the siege. The troops alone received a miserable ration of a 
quarter of a pound of horseflesh and a quarter of a pound of 
what was called bread — ^a horrible compound of damaged flour, 
sawdust, starch, hair powder, oatmeal, hnseed, rancid nuts, 
and other nasty substances, to which a little solidity was given 
by the admixture of a small portion of cocoa. Each loaf, more- 
over, was held together by little bits of wood, without which it 
would have fallen to powder. General Thiebault in his journal 
of the siege compares this bread to peat mingled with oil. 

For five-and-forty days neither bread nor meat was publicly 
sold; the richest inhabitants were able, but only during the 
first part of the siege, to obtain a little codfish, figs, and other 
dried provisions, as well as some sugar. Oil, wine, and salt 
never failed ; but of what use are these without solid food ? 
All the dogs and cats in the town were eaten ; rats fetched a high 
price. At length the misery grew so terrible that whenever the 
French troops made a sortie crowds followed them outside the 
gates, and there rich and poor, women, children, and old men, 
set to work to cut grass, nettles, and leaves, which they then boiled 
•\vith salt. The Genoese Government had the grass which grew 
on the ramparts mown, and afterwards cooked in the public 
squares and distributed to the sick people who were not strong 
enough to get this coarse food and cook it themselves. Our 
troops used to boil nettles and all kinds of plants with their horse- 
flesh ; the richest and most eminent families envied them their 
meat, disgusting as it was — ^for nearly all the horses were ill for 
want of forage, and the flesh even of those wliich had died of 
consumption was distributed. 

It may seem surprising that Massena should have clung so 
obstinately to the defence of a place of which he could maintain 
the garrison with difficulty, and the population not at all. But 
Genoa weighed heavily just then in the balance of the fate of 
France. Our aimy was cut in two ; the left and centre had 
retired behind the Var ; while Massena, shut up in Genoa, 
detamed a portion of the Austrian army befoie that place, and 
thus prevented it from invading Provence in full force. Massena 
knew that at Dijon, at Lyons, and at Geneva the First Consul 
was collecting a reserve army with which he proposed to cross 
the Alps by the Great St. Bernard, to enter Italy, and to surprise 
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the Austrians bv falling on their rear while they” were occupied 
with the siege of Genoa. It was, therefore, of immense import- 
ance to us to hold that town as long as possible. The First 
Consul had given orders to that effect, and his foresight was justi- 
fied by events. But let me return to what befell me in the 
siege. 

On learning that my father had been brought wounded into 
Genoa, Cohndo Trepano hastened to his bedside, and we met 
again there. He helped me in the most affectionate way to 
tend the sick man ; and I was the more grateful to him that 
in the midst of our troubles my father had no one with him. 
All staff officeis had received orders to place themselves at the 
service of the commander-in-chief. Very soon provisions were 
no longer allowed to our servants : and they were compelled to 
take a musket and enroll themselves among the combatants, in 
order to claim the wretched ration which was distributed to the 
soldiers. The only exceptions were made in favour of a young 
valet named Oudin and a young groom who looked after our 
horses ; but Oudin left us on learning that my father had been 
seized with typhus. This terrible disorder, like the plague, 
with which it has much affimty, always attacks the wounded and 
those who aie alieady ill. My father took it ; and just when he 
most needed care he had no one with him but myself, Colindo, 
and the groom Bastide. We earned out the doctor’s prescrip- 
tions to the best of our power, and got no sleep day or night, 
being incessantly occupied in rubbing my father with camphorated 
oil, and in changing bedclothes and bandages. He could take 
nothmg but broth, and to make tins we had only bad horseflesh. 

The noise of the cannonade and the cries of the dying reached 
my father’s room, and agitated him extremely. He kept regret- 
ting that he could not be at the head of his division ; and his 
mental state made his bodily condition worse. From day to 
day his illness grew more serious, and he became visibly weaker. 
Colindo and I never left him for an instant. At last, one night, 
while I was kneeling by his bedside bathing his wound, he spoke 
to me with his mind perfectly clear. Then, feehng his end 
approaching, he laid his hand on my head, stroked it caressingly, 
and said : “ Poor child ! what is to become of you with no one 
to look after you, in the midst of the horrors of this terrible 
siege ! ” He murmured a few words, among which I made out 
my mother’s name, dropped his arms, and closed his eyes. 

Young as I was, and short as had been my service, I had seen 
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plenty of men die in the field, and still more in the stieets of 
Genoa ; but these had fallen in the open an and in their clothes. 
Very different is the sight of a man dying in bed ; and this last 
sad spectacle I had never yet witnessed. I thought, tlicrefore, 
that my father had dropped off to sleep. Colindo, who under- 
stood the truth, had not the heart to tell me, and I was only 
undeceived some hours later, when M. Lach^e came in, and I 
saw him draw the sheet over my father’s face, saying, “ A terrible 
loss for his family and his friends.” Then, for the first time, I 
realized my full misfortune. My grief was so heartrending that it 
even touched the commander -in-chief, hfassena, who was not 
very easily moved, especially in circumstances like the present, 
where firmness was so much required. The critical position of 
affairs caused liim to take in regard to me a step wliich I thought 
atrocious, tliongh if I ever commanded in a besieged town I 
should do the same myself. In order to avoid anything which 
might weaken the moral of the troops Massena had forbidden 
all funeral processions. He knew that I was unwiUing to quit 
tlie mortal remains of my dear father, and suspected that my 
intention was to accompany them to the grave. Fearing the 
effect on the troops of seemg a young officer, little more tliana 
child, sobbing behind the bier of his father, a general of division, 
and a victim of this terrible war, Massena came the next morning 
before daybieak into the room where my father was lying, and, 
taking me by the hand, led me under some pretext into a distant 
apartment, hfcanwhile, at his orders, twelve grenadiers, accom- 
panied only by Colonel Sacleux and another officer, took up the 
bier in silence and carried it off to the tcmpoiaiy grave on the 
ramparts towards the sea. Not till this sad ceremony was over 
did Massena tell me what had been done, explaining the motives 
of his decision. I cannot expiess the despair into whidi I was 
thrown. It seemed to me that by this removal of my fatlier’s 
body without the last cares from me I had lost liim a second time. 
It was no use complaining, and there was notliing more for me to 
do but to go and pi ay at his grave. 

Scarcely a week liad passed since I had lost my father when 
General Massena, who wanted a great many officers about him, 
for he got some killed or wounded almost every day, sent me 
orders to come and act as Iiis aidc-dc-camp. I obeyed, and all 
day long attended the commander-in-chiel during the fighting. 
When I was not kept at head-quarters I went home, and when 
night came Colindo and I, passing tliiough dying and dead, 
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through, women and children who were lying about the streets, 
used to go and pray at my father’s tomb. 

I can only speak very briefly of the operations of the siege, or 
rather blockade, which we sustained. At this period the forti- 
fications of Genoa consisted on the land side merely of a wall 
flanked with towers ; but what rendered the place capable of 
a good defence was the fact of its being surrounded at a shoit 
distance by hills whose summits and slopes w’ere covered with 
forts and redoubts. The Austrians were always attacking these 
positions ; as soon as they carried one we marched to retake it ; 
the next day they tried again to get possession of it. If they 
succeeded we went to drive them out afiesh — ^in short, it was a 
perpetual see-saw with varying chances, but on the whole we 
ended by remaining masteis of the ground. These fights were 
often very brisk ; in one of them General Soult who was Massena’s 
right-hand man, was climbing Monte Corona at the head of his 
columns to recapture the fort of the same name which we had 
lost the day before, when a bullet smashed his knee just as the 
enemy, far outnumbering us, were charging down from the top 
of the hill. It was impossible with the tew troops which we 
had at this point to resist such a torrent, and we had to beat 
a retreat. The soldiers earned Soult for some time on their 
muskets, but the intolerable pain compelled him to order them 
to set him down at the foot of a tree, where his brother and one 
of his aides-de-camp remained alone with him to defend him 
from the fury of the first of the enemy who should reach him. 
Luckily, among these were some officers, who treated their illus- 
trious prisoner with much respect. The capture of General 
Soult having stimulated the ardour of the Austrians, they drove 
us very smartly back to the wall, and were preparing to assault 
this, when a tremendous storm darkened the blue sky which we 
had had since the beginmng of the siege. The rain fell in torrents. 
The Austrians halted, and the greater number of them sought 
shelter in cottages or under trees. Then Massena, whose 
principal merit in war lay in profiting by all soits of unfore- 
seen circumstances, addressed his soldiers, rekindled their ardour, 
and, supporting them with troops brought up fiom the town, 
ordered a bayonet-charge, and led them, while the storm was at 
its height, against the Austiians, who, victorious so] far, were 
taken aback by this audacity, and retired in disorder. Massena 
pursued with such vigour tlxat he cut off a force of 3,000 grena- 
diers, who laid down their arms. 
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Of my own perils during the siege I will confine myself to 
recounting the two principal. I have already said that the 
Austrians and the English took it in turns to keep us constandy 
on the alert. The former attacked us at daybreak on the land- 
side, fought us all day long, and returned to rest at night. During 
the night Lord Keith’s fleet came and bombarded us, trying 
under cover of darkness to get possession of the port, and thus 
forcing the garrison to watch that side most carefully, and pre- 
venting them from getting the least rest. One night when the 
bombardment was more than ordinarily violent, Massena, having 
been informed that, by the help of some Bengal lights which had 
been fired on the beach, many English craft, laden with troops, 
could be seen advancing towards the moles, mounted with all his 
staff and his regular escort of guides. We were in all some 150 to 
200 horsemen. As we passed a little square named the Campetto, 
the commander-in-chief halted to speak to an officer who was 
returning from the port. All were thronging round him, when 
a cry was heard, ** Look out ! a shell ! ” We all looked up and 
beheld a vast mass of red-hot iron descending on the group of 
men and horses who were packed in the narrow space. I happened 
to be close to the wall of a great house, above the dooi of which 
was a marble balcony. I urged my hoise under this and several 
of my neighbours did the same. Precisely on this balcony the 
shell dropped : it smashed it to pieces, bounded off on to the 
pavement, and burst with a tremendous noise m the middle of 
tlie square, which for a moment was lighted up bv the flash and 
then relapsed into deeper darkness. We thought the loss would 
have been great , the profound silence was broken by the voice 
of General Massena asking if anyone was wounded; there was 
no answer, foi by a really miraculous chance not one of the 
fragments of the shell had struck a man or a horse in the crowd. 
As for those who, like myself, were under the balcony, they were 
covered with dust and fragments of building materials, but no 
one was wounded. 

I have said that as a rule the English only bombarded us at 
night ; but one day when they were celebrating some festival or 
other, their fleet, dressed with flags, sailed up to the town in the 
middle of the day, and amused itself by showering projectiles on 
us The one of our batteries which was in the best position for 
replying to this fire was near the mole, on a great towcr-like 
bastion called the Lantern. The commander-in-chief ordered 
me to carry to the officer commanding this battery instructions 
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to take good aim before firing, and to let all his fire converge 
upon an English, brig which, had impudently anchored a short 
distance from the liantern. Our gunners aimed so well that one 
of our 500-lb. shells dropped on the Enghsh brig, smashing through 
from deck to keel and sinbng it instantly.* This enraged ihe 
English admiral so much that he ordered all his gunboats to 
advance upon the Lantern, on which they opened a furious fire. 

The obstinate courage with which Massena had held Genoa 
had important consequences. Major Fianceschi, sent by him 
to the First Consul, succeeded, both going and returning, in 
passing through the enemy’s fleet at night undetected. He was 
back at Genoa on the 6th Prairial with tlie news that he had left 
Bonaparte descending from the Great St. Bernard at the head 
of his reserve foice. Field-marshal Mclas was so convinced of 
the impossibility of bringing such an army* across the Alps, that 
while the force under General Ott was blockading us he had gone 
with the rest of his army to attack General Suchet on the Var, 
fifty leagues away, with the intention of invading Provence. 
This allowed the First Consul to enter Italy unopposed, so that 
the army of reserve was at Milan before the Austrians had begun to 
beheve m its existence. Thus the resistance of Genoa had 
effected a powerful diversion in aid of France. Once in Italy, 
Bonaparte’s first wish would have been to succour the vahant 
garrison of that town ; but in order to do this he had to wait 
until his whole force was assembled, and the passage of the 
Alps offered great difficulties to the artillery and commissariat 
wagons. This delay allowed time for Melas to hasten up with 
the bulk of his forces from Nice to oppose the First Consul, who 
was thus unable to continue his march upon Genoa except by 
previously defeating the Austrian army. 

But while Bonaparte and Melas were marching and counter- 
marching in Piedmont and the province of Milan previously to 
the battle which was to decide the fate of Italy and France, the 
garrison of Genoa was at the last gasp. Typhus was doing fright- 
ful execution ; the hospitals were charnel-houses ; the measure 
of misery was full. Nearly all the horses had been eaten, and the 
half-pound of vnretched food, which was all that the troops had 
for some time received, was never secure for one day in advance. 

* [In the list given by James, of British ships lost during iSoo, there 
is no mention of any at Genoa. The stoiy told here bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the apocryphal destruction of another English 
brig off Boulogne. See p. 71.] 
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Absolutely nothingw^OiZ left when, on the 1 5th Pramal, the comman- 
der-in-chief summoned all the generals and colonels, and announ- 
ced that he had determined to take such sound men as remained 
and try to cut his way through and reacli Leghorn. The officers, 
however, declared with one voice that the troops were utteily unfit 
to fight, even to march, without a sufficient meal to sustain their 
strength before staiting. The stores were completely exhausted. 

For more than a month past the English admiral and General 
Ott had been proposing an inteiwew, but Massena had always 
refused. Now, however, he was constrained by the circumstances 
to send them word that he agreed to it. The meeting took place 
in a little chapel which stands on the bridge of Conegliano, and 
was situated between the sea and the French and Austrian out- 
posts. The French, Austrian, and Enghsh staffs took their 
stand at the ends of the bridge. I was present at this most 
interesting scene. The enemy’s commander showed special 
marks of esteem and respect to Massena. Altliough the con- 
ditions which he required were unfavourable to them, Loid Keith 
said repeatedly ; General, your defence has been so heroic that 
we can refuse you nothing.” It tvas agreed, therefore, that the 
garrison should not be piisoneis, should retain their aims, and 
should proceed to Nice. As soon as they had reached that town 
they were free to take part again in hostilities. 

Massena well understood how important it was that the 
keen desire which the First Consul must be feehng to come 
to the aid of Genoa should not lead him into any movement 
which might compromise his safety. He demanded, therefore, 
that the conditions should include a safe-conduct through 
tlie Austrian army for two officers who were to bear to him the 
news of the evacuation of the place by the French troops. General 
Ott objected, having in view a speedy departure to join Melas 
with 25,000 envoys of the blockaing force, and he did not wish 
that warning of this should be brought to the First Consul by 
Massena’s troops. But Lord Keith overruled this objection. The 
treaty was on the point of being signed when sounds as of distant 
cannon were heard far away among the mountains, Massena put 
down his pen, exclaiming, “’There comes the First Consul with Ins 
army ! ” The hostile generals were amazed ; but after waiting 
some time it became eiident that tire sound was that of thunder, 
and Massena decided to sign. On the i6th Prairial tlic Austrians 
took possession of Genoa, after a siege of just two months. 

So important did our commander-in-chief deem it that the 
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First Consul should have timely notice of the treaty just concluded, 
that he had asked foi a safe-conduct for two aides-de-camp, in 
order that if one fell ill the other might take on the despatch. 
It was as well that the officer to whom the duty was entrusted 
should be able to speak Italian, so Massena selected for it 
Major Graziam, a Piedmontese or Roman in the French service. 
V^hth his wonted excess of suspicion, however, fearing that one 
who was not a Frenchman might be tampered with by the Aus- 
trians and induced to delay, he attached me to Inm, with special 
instructions to urge him forward till -we fell in with the First 
Consul. We started on the i6th Prairial, and came up with 
Bonaparte the next evening at Milan. 

General Bonaparte spoke tvilh much sympathy of my recent 
loss, and promised if I behaved well to act a father’s part to me* 
He kept his word He was never tired of questioning M Graziani 
and me both as to what had happened at Genoa and about the 
strength and direction of the Austrian forces which we had 
passed on our way to hlilan. He kept us near him, and lent us 
horses from his stable. We had performed the journey on post- 
mules. We accompanied him to Montebello, and on to the 
battlefield of Marengo, wheie we were his orderly officers. I 
will not enter into the details of this memorable fight, in which no 
harm befell me. As Mujor Graziani died in 1812 , 1 am the only 
French officer who was present both at the siege of Genoa and 
at the battle of Marengo. 

After the battle I leturned to Genoa, which the Austrians 
were compelled, by the treaty made as a result of our victorv, 

to evacuate I met again Colindo and Major R , visited 

the grave of my father, and we embarked on board a French 
brig, which brought us to Nice in twenty-four hours A few 
days later a Leghorn vessel brought Colindo’s mother, who 
came to look after her son. This excellent young man and I 
had had our friendship cemented by the severe trials which we 
had gone through together,* but our destinies lay apart, and 
Viuth keen regret we had to separate. 

As I mentioned above, Massena’s aide-de-camp, Franceschi, 
bearing despatches to the First Consul, had passed through the 
English fleet at night and succeeded in reaching France. He 
brought the news ot my fathei’s death. On receiving this my 
mother had had administrators of his estate**’ appointed, and they 

* [Probably the nearest English appi oach to comctl dc tntdle. These, 
hovever, would also have personal authority over the children.] 
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had sent orders to old Spire, who had remained at Nice with my 
father's travelling outfit, to sell eveiything and return at once 
to Paris. This having been done, I had nothing to keep me on 
the banks of the Var, and was eager to rejoin my mother — ^not 
an easy thing to do, for there were few public conveyances then, 
I win not attempt to recount my meeting with my mother 
and brothers. Some scenes can be realized by everyone who 
has a heart, but are too sad to describe. Adolphe was not at 
Pans, but at Rennes, with Bernadotte, then commanding the 
Army of the West My mother had a rather pretty house at 
Carri^re, near the forest of St. Germain. I passed two months 
there with her, my uncle Canrobert, who had come back from 
abroad, and an old Knight of Malta, M. d'Estresse, a former 
friend of my father's ; my young brother and M. Gault came now 
and then to visit us. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE AUTUMN of 1800 was drawing to an end. My mother 
returned to Paris, my young brothers to school, and I received 
orders to go to Rennes and join the commander-in-chief — 
Bernadotte. He had been the dosest friend of my father, who 
had rendered him services of all kinds in various circumstances. 
To evince his gratitude, Bernadotte had written to me that he 
had kept an aide-de-camp’s place vacant for me. My father had 
insisted on my brother’s continuing the studies necessary for 
entry into the Ecole Polytechnique, so that when we lost our 
father Adolphe was not yet in the aimy. When, however, he 
heard the sad news, he was unable to bear the thought that while 
his younger brother was already an ofiicer who had seen service 
he was still on the form. The nommation of the officers was to 
be in the hands of General Lefebvre, who, as you will remember, 
had succeeded my father in the command of the Paris division, 
lefebvre eagerly seized the opportunity to be of service to the 
son of one of his old comrades who had died in the service of his 
country, so he appointed my brother a sub-lieutenant in the 
new corps. So far it was all right, but, instead of going to join 
his company, and without even waiting my return from Genoa, 
Adolphe hurried off to Rennes to join Bernadotte, who, without 
further consideration, gave the post to the brother who arrived 
first, as if it was a question of a prize for a race. In this way, 
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when I reached Rennes and joined the staff of the Army o£ the 
West, I learnt that my brother had received the commission of 
regular aide-de-camp to the chief, and that I was only a super- 
numerary, that is, provisional aide-de-camp. I was much 
disappointed. In vain did Bernadotte assure me that he would 
obtain leave to increase the number of his aides-de-camp. I 
had no hope of it, and I understood that before long I should 
have to go elsewhere. I have never approved of two brothers 
serving together on the same staff or in the same regiment, 
because they always stand in each other^s way. It will be seen 
that this happened frequently in the course of our career. 

In the winter of 1800 Portugal, supported by England, declared 
war against Spain, and tlie French Government resolved to take 
the side of the latter Power. Consequently troops were sent to 
Bayonne and Bordeaux, and at Tours were assembled the grenadier 
companies of numerous regiments quartered about Brittany 
and Vendee. This select force, 7,000 to 8,000 men strong, was 
intended to form the reserve of the so-called Army of Portugal, 
of which Bernadotte was to have the command. He therefore 
had to move his head-quarters to Tours, whither were sent his 
horses and his outfit, as also those of the officers attached to his 
person. The general, however, in order both to receive his last 
orders from the Consul and to take Madame Bernadotte back, 
had to go to Paris. As in such cases it is usual during the absence of 
the general for his staff officers to have leave to go and take 
farewell of their families, it was decided that all the regular 
aides-de-camp might go to Paris, and that the supernumeraries 
should accompany the baggage to Tours in order to look after 
the domestics and pay them every month, and to arrange with 
tlie commissaries for the distribution of forage and the allotment 
of quarters for this large number of men and horses. This 
disagreeable duty therefore fell upon Lieutenant Maurin and 
myself. On horseback and in the depth of winter and in horrible 
weather, we did the eight long days of march which separate 
Rennes from Tours ; and tliere we had all sorts of trouble in 
installing the head-quarters. We were told that it would 
remain there for a fortnight at most, but we remained there 
six long months, horribly bored, our comrades the while enjoying 
themselves in the capital. This was a foretaste of the annoyances 
which the position of supernumerary aide-de-camp caused me. 
Thus ended the year 1800, during which 1 had undergone so 
much pain both of mind and body. 
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At that time there was very good society at Tours, and much 
amusement going on , but although I received many invitations 
I accepted none. The task of attending to the oversight of a 
great number of men and horses fortunately kept me well occupied ; 
otherwise the isolation in which I lived would have been unen- 
durable. The horses belonging to the commander-in-chief 
and to tlie officers of his staff were more than eighty in number, 
and all were at my disposal. 1 took two or three of them every 
day and made long excursions in the neighbourhood of Tours. 
These, solitary as they were, had a great charm for me, and afforded 
me a tianquil distraction. 

Meanwhile the First Consul had changed his arrangements 
with regard to the Ai my of Portugal. He entrusted the command 
of It to his brother-in-law, General Leclerc, and retained Berna- 
dotte tvith the Army of the West. Consequently, when my 
brother and the other aides-de-camp had rejoined the staff at 
Tours they received orders almost directly to return to Brittany 
and remove to Brest, whither the general was about to piocced. 
It is a long journey, especially when one travels by fixed maiches ; 
but it was the fine time of year, we were young, and there were 
plenty of us, so the way was merry enough. Being unable to 
ride, owing to an injury which I had accidentally recewed in the 
hip, I went in one of the general’s carriages. Him we found at 
Brest. 

In the harbour of Brest iveie not only a great number of 
French vessels, but also a Spanish fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Gravina. He was killed afterwards at Trafalgar, where the 
combined fleets of France and Spain fought that of England 
under the celebrated Nelson, wrho also lost his life in the engage- 
ment. At the time of our arrival at Biest, the fleets were 
intended to take General Bernadotte and a strong expeditionary 
force of French and Spamards over to Ireland. This plan was 
never carried out, but in the meantime the presence of so many 
officers naval and military, kept the town of Brest very lively. 

We were very well off at Brest, till the commandei-in-chicf 
thought it wiser to retransfer the head-quarters to Kennes, 
a duU town, but more central for his district. No sooner had 
we got settled there than what 1 had foreseen happened. The 
First Consul reduced the number of aides-de-camp which the 
general might keep on his staff. He was to have only one colonel 
and five officers of lower rank , no moiQfrovisio^ial aides-de-camp. 
Accordingly I received notice tliat I was to be attached to a 
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light cavalry regiment. I could have made up my mind to it 
well enough if it had been to return to the 1st Hussars, where I 
was known, and of which I still woie the uniform ; but it wa& 
more than a year since I had left the regiment, and the colonel 
had filled up my place. The Minister sent me a commission 
in the 25th Mounted Chasseurs, which had just entered Spain 
and was marching on the Portuguese frontier, in the direction of 
Salamanca and Zamora. I felt keenly the injury that Bernadotte 
had done me in misleading me by false promises ; for otherwise I 
should either have been a regular member of Massena^s staff in 
Italy, or have resumed my place in the ist Hussars. Discontented 
as I was, I was bound to obey orders ; and my first impulse of 
ill-humour past — they pass quickly at that age — I was in a 
hurry to be on the road and get away from the general against 
whom I had a grievance. 

The chasseurs at that period wore the hussar-jacket, except 
that It was green ,* but none the less 1 was foolish enough to shed 
a few tears when I had to abandon the Bercheny uniform and 
give up the name of hussar for that of chasseur. I took leave 
pretty coldly of Bernadotte. He gave me letters of introduction 
to Lucien Bonaparte, then ambassador at Madrid, and to 
General Leclerc, commanding the Army of Portugal. 

On the day of my departure all the aides-de-camp gave me a 
breakfast, and I set out with a heavy heart. Two days’ journey 
brought me to Nantes, tired to death, with much pain in my side, 
and convinced that 1 should never have endurance enough to 
ride the 450 leagues which lay between me and the frontier of 
Portugal. As good luck would have it, at Nantes, in the house 
of one of my schoolfellows of Soreze, I found a Spanish officer, 
by name Don Rafael, who was going to the depot of his regiment 
in Estremadura We arranged that 1 should show him the way 
as far as the Pyienees, and that from that point he should assume 
tlie direction of the journey so far as our ways lay together. 

Before crossing the Pyrenees 1 had to present myself to the 
general commanding at Bayonne, whose name was Ducos ; an 
excellent man, who had served under my father. He took an 
interest in me, and was anxious that I should delay entering 
Spain for a few days, as he had just learnt that a band of brigands 
had been rifling some travellers not far from the frontier. 

They had just treated an English family in this fashion ; and 
Geneial Ducos, wishing to spare us the inconvenience of being 
plundered, had intended to delay our departure. Don Rafael, 
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however, remarked that he knew the ways of Spanish brigands 
well enough to be certain that the safest time to travel through 
a given district was when the bands had just committed an 
offence against the law, because at such times they get out of 
the way for a whUe. So the general sanctioned our departure. 

At the time of which I am speaking carnage-horses were 
quite unknown in Spain, all carriages, even those of the king, 
being drawm by mules. Coaches there were none, and for 
posting there were only saddle-horses, so that the very greatest 
nobles who had their own carriages were compelled when they 
travelled to hire mules and go by short day’s journeys. Well- 
to-do travellers hired carriages which did not do more than ten 
leagues in the day ; the poorer people joined one of the caravans 
of donkey-drivers who transported goods after the fashion of 
our carriers ; but nobody travelled alone, partly by reason of 
the highwaymen, but also for the low esteem in which this 
mode of travelling was held. After our arrival at Bayonne, 
Don Rafael, who now had the direction of our journey, told me 
that, as we were neither sufficiently great people to hire a carriage 
and a team of mules for ourselves, nor paupers enough to go with 
the ass-drivers, the only alternative left was to ride post or to 
take places in a hired carriage. Riding post, which I have since 
often done, did not suit me, because it was impossible to take our 
baggage with us ; it was decided, then, that we had to go by 
public carriage. 

We started in an immense old coach, three places in which 
were occupied by an inhabitant of Cadiz with his wife and 
daughter. A prior of Benedictines from the University of 
Salamanca made up the tale of passengers. Everything in 
this journey was naturally new to me. To begin with, the 
team astonished me much. It consisted of six splendid mules, 
of which, to my great surprise, the wheelers alone had reins 
and bridles. The other four went free, guided by the voice of 
the driver and his zagal^ or teamster. The former, perched in 
lordly style on a huge box, gave his orders gravely to the zagd^ 
who, nimble as a squirrel, would often do more than a league on 
foot, running beside the mules at full trot ; then in the twink- 
ling of an eye he would climb on to the box beside his master, 
only to get down and get up again, and that twenty times duting 
the journey. He would run round the carriage and the team 
to make sure that nothing was out of place, and as he performed 
this exercise he was continually singing to encourage his mules, 
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each of which he would call by her name ; he never struck them? 
his voice being sufficient to stimulate any one who was slackening 
her pace. 

The performances, and especially the songs, of this man were 
a great amusement to me. I took also much interest in the 
conversation that went on in the carriage ; for though I spoke 
no Spanish, what I knew of Latin and Italian made me able to 
understand my companions, and I answered them in French, 
which they understood fairly well The five Spaniards — even 
the two ladies and the monk — ^soon lighted up their cigars. I 
regretted that I had not yet acquired the habit of smoking We 
were all in good humour ; Don Rafael, the ladies, and even the 
stout Benedictine used to sing in chorus. We geneially started 
betimes, and used to stop from one to three to dine, rest the 
mules, and let the heat of the day go by. During this we slept, 
or, as the Spaniards call it, made our smta. Then we went on 
to our sleeping-place. The meals weie plentiful enough, but 
the flavour of the Spanish cookery seemed to me at first horrible ; 
however, I ended by getting used to it, but I never could recon- 
cile myself to the dreadful beds which were offered to us in the 
fosadas^ or inns. They were truly disgusting, as Don Rafael, 
who had just passed a year m France, was compelled to admit. 
To avoid this inconvenience, on the first day of entering Spain I 
asked to sleep on a truss of straw. Unhappily, I learnt that a 
truss of straw was a thing unknown in this country, since, instead of 
threshing the sheaves, they are trampled out by mules, whereby 
the straw is reduced to small pieces of hardly more than half a 
finger’s length. I had the brilliant idea of getting a great sack 
filled with this chopped straw; then, placing it in a bam, I 
slept on it wrapped in my cloak, and thus escaped the vermin 
with which the beds and the rooms were infested. In the morn- 
ing I emptied my sack and placed it in the carriage, and in this 
fashion, by getting it filled at each sleeping-place I had a clean 
mattress. My invention was imitated by Don Rafael. 

We traversed the mountainous provinces of Navarre, Biscay, 
and Alava ; then we crossed the Ebro and entered the vast plains 
of Castile. We saw Burgos and Valladolid, and after fifteen 
days’ journey reached Salamanca. Theie I parted, not without 
regret, from my pleasant travelling-companion Don Rafael, 
whom I was to meet again later on in the same regions during the 
War of Independence. General Leclerc was at Salamanca ; 
he received me most kindly, and even proposed that I should 
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Stay with him as supernumerary aide-de-camp ; but my recent 
experience had shown me that, although service on the stafl offers 
more advantages in the way of liberty than service with the regi- 
ment, this is only when one holds the position of a regular aide- 
de-camp, otherwise all the tiresome duties fall to your share, and 
you have only a very uncertain position I refused, iherefoie, 
the favour which the commander-in-chief offered me, and asted 
leave to do duty with my regiment. It was just as well that I 
acted in this way, for in the following year the geneial, having 
got the command of the expedition to San Domingo, took with 
him a lieutenant who had accepted the place which I refused, 
and all the staff officers, as well as the general, died of the yellow 
fever. 

I found the 25th Chasseurs at Salamanca, The colonel, M. 
Moreau, a very land old officex*, and my new comrades rcceucd 
me well, and m a few days I was on the best teims with them all, 
I was intioduced to the society of the town ; for at that time the 
position of a Frenchman in Spain was pleasant enough, and quite 
unlike -what it afterwards became In fact, in 1801 we were 
allies of the Spaniards ; we came to fight on their behalf against 
the Portuguese and Enghsh, and so they tieated us as friends. 

The 15,000 French sent into the Peninsula, under General 
Leclerc, formed the right wmg of the Spanish grand army, 
commanded by the Prince of the Peace, under whose orders 
they therefore were. He came one day to review us, I’his 
favourite of the Queen of Spain was at that time practically 
kmg. He seemed to me very well satisfied with his personal 
appearance, although he was small of stature and of no distinc- 
tion; still he lacked neither elegance nor ability. He otdered 
our division forward, and my regiment went to Toio, and then 
to Zamora, At first I regretted Salamanca, but we were very 
well off in tlie other towns, and especially at Zamora. There 
I lodged with a rich merchant, whose house had a splendid 
garden, where a numerous company used to meet in the evening 
for music and conversation, amid shrubberies of pomegranates, 
myrtles and lemon-tiees. It is hard to appreciate thoroughly 
the beauties of nature unless one knows these delicious nigbts 
of Southern lands. 

Nevertheless, we had to tear ourselves from this agreeable 
life to go and attack the Portuguese. We invaded their territory, 
and got the best of them in several trifling affairs. The French 
division marclied upon Viseu, while the Spanish army descended 
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the Tagus and entered the Alcmtejo. We counted on shoitly 
entering Lisbon as conquerors ; but the Prince of the Peace, 
who had without due consideiation summoned the troops into 
the Peninsula, became, with no more consideration, alarmed at 
their presence, and in order to get nd of them concluded the 
treaty of peace with Portugal without the knowledge of the Fiist 
Consul He was clevex enough to get tins latified by the French 
ambassador Lucien Bonaparte, which irritated the First Consul 
considerably, and fiom that day dated the enmity of the two 
brothers. The French troops lemained some months longei in 
Portugal, till the beginning of 1802. We then returned to 
Spain, and levisitcd our pleasant garrisons of Zamoia, Toro, and 
Salamanca, where we had always been so well received. After 
more than a month’s march we recrossed the Bidassoa , and 
though my stay in Spain had given me nothing but satisfaction, 
I was pleased to see France again. 


CHAPTER MI 

THAT time each legiment managed its own lemounts, and 
our colonel had been authorized to buy some sixty horses. He 
hoped to pick them up by degrees in French Navarre, on the 
way to Toulouse, where we were to be in gairison. But for 
my sins we arrived at Bayonne on the very day of the local fair. 
There were numbers of horse-dealers there, and the colonel 
ananged with one of them to furnish at once the horses required. 
They could not be paid for in leady money, because the funds of 
whidi we had been advised by the hlmistcr would not arrive for 
eight days. Accoidingly the colonel ordered that an of&cer 
should remain at Bayonne to receive the money and pay the 
dealer ; and this duty, which I did not bless, fell to me. There 
were several of my old schoolfellows at Bayonne, and with them I 
passed the time pleasantly. The funds came ; I received them 
and paid, and, my cares being at an end, prepared to rejom my 
regiment. 

On reaching Toulouse I was going to set about finding a 
lodging, but the colonel told me that he had taken me a room 
in the house of an old doctor, a friend of his, named M, Merlhes. 
I shall never forget his name, for no one could have been kinder 
tlian were tins venerable man and his numerous family. During 
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the fortnight that I stayed with them I was treated rather as a 
child of the house than as a lodger. 

The regiment was strong and well mounted ; we exercised 
veiy often, and I took much interest in it, though I got occasional 
punishments over it from Major BlancheviUc. He was an 
excellent officer of long standing in the service, and from him I 
learnt to do my duty with precision, and in this respect I owe 
much to him. Before the Revolution he had been adjutant 
in the Luneville gendarmes, and had a thorough knowledge of 
his profession. He took a great interest in such young officers 
as were capable of learning and forced them, whether they would 
or not, to study their business As for the others — the block- 
heads as he called them — ^he was contented to shrug lus shoulders 
when they did not know their theory or blundered in their 
drill ; but he never punished them for that. There were three of 
us sub-lieutenants whom he had distinguished ; these were MM. 
Gavoille, Demonts, and myself. With us he never overlooked 
an inaccurate word of command, and would put us under arrest 
for the smallest faults. As he was very good-natured oft duty, 
we ventured to ask him why he reserved has severity for us. He 
replied, “ Do you think I am such a fool as to waste my time in 

soaping a negro ? MM. and are too old, and have not 

sufficient abilities for me to waste my time in completing their 
education. As for you, you have got all the necessary materials 
for success ; you only want to work, and work you shall.” I 
never forgot this answer, which I turned to account when I was 
colonel. Old Blancheville undoubtedly had drawn tlie horoscope 
of the three sub-lieutenants correctly, foi Gavoille became 
lieutenant-colonel, Demonts general of brigade, and I lieutenant- 
general. 

When I came to Toulouse I exchanged the horse which I had 
bought in Spain for a beautiful Navarrese. The prefect having 
got up some races on the occasion of some festivity or other, 
Gavoille, who was devoted to races, had entered my horse. One 
day, when I was practising him on the training-ground, the 
circle being small, he got puzzled with the sharpness of the curve, 
and, galloping straight forward with the speed of an arrow, he 
I an his chest against the sharp angle of a garden wall, and fell 
stone-dead. My comrades thought I was killed, or at least 
se\ erely wounded ; but by a perfectly miraculous piece of luck, 
1 had not the smallest scratch. When they picked me up, and I 
saw my poor horse lying motionless, I felt deep grief. I returned, 
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very melancholy, to my quarters, seeing that I should be forced 
to remount myself, and for that purpose to ask my mother, who 
was by no means in affluence, for some more money. 

When my request for a new horse was brought before the 
trustees. General Bernadette, who was one of them, burst out 
laughing, saying that it was an excellent trick, and the pretext 
very well chosen — in fact, giving them to undei stand that my 
request was what is nowadays called a “ plant.” But, luckily, 
my request was backed up by a certificate from my colonel, and 
M. Defermon added that he believed me incapable of trying to 
get money by a trick. He was quite right ; for though I only 
had an allowance of 600 francs, while my pay was only ninety- 
five francs a month, with twelve francs in addition for lodging, 
I never was a sou in debt — I always had a dread of it. 

I bought a new horse — not as good as the Navarrese, but the 
general inspection, which the First Consul had re-established, 
was drawing near, and I was obliged to be mounted without 
delay ; all the more that we were going to be inspected by the 
celebrated General Bouicier, who had a great reputation for 
severity. I was told off to go and receive him with a detach- 
ment of thiity men. He met me very kindly and spoke of my 
father, whom he had known well, which did not prevent him 
from putting me under arrest the next day. It is a good storj^ 

One of our captains, named B , a fine young fellow, would 

have been one of the handsomest men in the army if his calves 
had been in keeping with the rest of his person ; but he had legs 
like stilts, which had a very bad effect with the tight — so-called 
Hungarian — ^pantaloons worn at that time by the chasseurs, 
In order to meet this inconvenience. Captain B— - — had had some 
good-sized pads made in the shape of calves, which made his 
handsome figure complete. These false calves cost me an arrest, 
though they were not the sole cause of it. It was prescribed by 
the regulations that the officers should have their horses’ tails long, 
like those of the troopers. Our colonel, M. Moreau, was always 
admirably mounted, but all his horses had their tails docked, 
and, as he feared that General Bourcier, who was very strict in 
maintaining the regulations, would reprimand him for setting a 
bad example to his officers, he had caused, for the purpose of the 
inspection, false tails to be attached to all his horses. These 
were so marvellously well fitted that unless you knew you would 
have thought them natural. We went to the inspection, to 
which General Bourcier had invited General Suchet, inspector 
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of infantr}^ as well as General Gudin, commanding the tcrntorial 
division. The^ were accompanied hy a numerous and brilliant 
staff ; the business took a long time, the movements were nearly 
all cairied out at a gallop, and ended with several charges at full 
speed. I was commanding a section in the centre, forming 

part of the squadron under M. B , near whom tlie colonel 

placed himself. They were, therefoie, two paces in from of 
me, when the generals came forward to congratulate M. Moreau 
on the admirable style in which the manoeuvres were carried out. 
But what did I see ? The extreme rapidity of the movements 
which we had just made had deranged the symmetry of the 
additions which the captain and the colonel had made to their 
get-up. The false tail of the colonel’s horse had become partly 
detached ; the stump, composed of a plug of tow, was dragging 
almost on the ground, like a skein, while the false hair was up in 
the air, several feet higher, and spread out fan-shaped over the 
horse's croup, so that he seemed to have an enormous peacock’s 

tail. As for J\I. B ’s sham calves, under the prcssuie of tlie 

saddle flaps they had slipped forwaid without his perceiving it, 
and presented a round lump on his sliin bones, which pioduced 
a most comical efl:ect ; the captain all the while sitting pioudly 
upiight on his horse, as who should say, “ Look at me ! What a 
handsome man I am 1 ” At twenty ycais old one has not much 
gravity ; mine was overcome by the grotesque spectacle which 1 
had under my eyes, and, in spite of the imposing picsence of three 
generals, I could not restrain myself fiom shouting wildly with 
laughtei. I writhed on my saddle, I gnawed the sleeve of my 
jacket : it was no use ; 1 laughed and laughed until my sides 
ached. Thereupon the inspector-general, not knowing the 
cause of my meiriment, ordered me to fall out of the ranks and 
put myself under arrest. 1 obeyed, but, as 1 was obliged to 
pass between the horses of the colonel and of the captain, my eyes 
fell 3 gam, in spite of myself, on tliat infernal tail and also on the 
new-lasliioned calves, and there I was again seized with an in- 
extinguishable laugh which nothing could check. The generals 
must have thought that I was gone mad ; but as soon as they 
had departed, the officers of the regiment, coming up to the 

colonel and Captain B , soon knew what was the matLci, and 

laughed like me — ^but at least with less danger to themselves. 
That evening Major Blandieville was at a party at Mme. 
Gudin's. General Bourcier, who happened to be there, having 
spoken of what he called my freak, M. Blancheville explained 
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the cause of my irresistible fit of laughter. The generals, the 
ladies, and all the staff laughed till they cried at the story, and 
dieir gaiety redoubled at the entry of the handsome Captain 

B , who, having replaced his false calves in the right position, 

came to show himself off in this brilliant company, without 
suspecting that he was one of the causes of its merriment. General 
Bourcier realized that if he had not been able to refrain from burst- 
ing with laughter at the mere description of the picture which 
I had had under my eyes, it was natural that a young sub-lieuten- 
ant should have been unable to contain himself when he was the 
witness of so ridiculous a spectacle. He remitted my airest 
and sent to fetch me at once. As soon as I entered the room the 
inspector-general and all the assembly went off in an immense 
shout of laughtci, in which my recollection of the morning made 

me take a full shaie ; and the mirth became crazy when A I. B , 

the only person who did not know the cause of it, was seen to go 
from one to the other, asking what it was all about, wliile cveri’- 
body was looking at his calves. 

Wiile I was going through the course of the cavalry school 
great events were toward in Euiope. England having been 
led by jealousy of the prosperity of France to break the Peace 
of Amiens,’^ hostilities recommenced. The First Consul de- 
termined to push them actively fonvard by transporting an army 
to the soil of Great Britain — a daring operation, very difficult, 
but still not impossible. In oider to carry it out, Napoleon, 
who had just seized Hanover, the special patrimony ol England, 
formed several army corps on the coast of the North Sea and the 
Channel. He ordered an immense quantity oi pinnaces and 
fiat-bottomed boats for the embarkation of the troops to be 
built and collected at Boulogne and the neighbouring ports. 

All the military world being stirred to activity lor this war, 
I regretted that I could not take a share m it, and 1 understood 
what a false position I should be placed in at the renewal of 
hostihties. For, destined as I was to convey to my leglment 
the instruction which I had acquired in the cavalry school, I 
saw myself condemned to pass years at a depot, whip in hand, 
making recruits trot on old horses, while my comrades were 

* [The question with whom rested the blame for the rupture of the 
■short peace is one too complicated to be discussed here. Whether or 
not the technical fault was with England, readers of this book will 
probably admit that until Napoleon was crushed no permanent peace 
was possible.] 
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serving at the head o£ the troopers 'whom I had trained. The 
prospect was not very agreeable ; but how was I to change ? 
A regiment must always be supplied by recruits, and it was 
certain that my colonel, having sent me to the cavalry school in 
order to learn to drill recruits, would not deprive himself of the 
services which I could render in this kind, and would exclude 
me from his fighting squadrons. I was in this perplexity, when 
one day, as I was walking at the end of the Avenue of Paris 'with 
a book on the Theory in my hand, a bright idea occurred to me 
which totally changed my destiny and aided vastly to raise me to 
the rank which I hold. 

I had just learnt that the First Consul, having fault to find -with 
the Court of Lisbon, had given orders to form at Bayonne an 
army corps which was intended to enter Portugal under Augereau 
as commander-in-chief. I knew that this gcneial owed his 
promotion partly to my father, under whom he had served at 
the camp of Toulon and in the Pyrenees ; and although the 
experience which I had gained at Genoa after my father’s death 
was not calculated to give me a good opinion of man’s gratitude, 
I resolved to write to Augereau informing him of my position, 
and begging him to deliver me from it by taking me for one of 
his aides-de-camp. I wrote my letter and sent it to my mother 
to obtain her approval. She not only assented, but, knowing 
that Augereau was in Pans, kindly took it to him herself. 
Augereau received the widow of his friend 'with the utmost 
courtesy ; he at once drove off to the hlinister of War, and that 
very evening brought to my mother my appointment as aide- 
de-camp. Thus was fulfilled the wish which four-and-twenty 
hours before I had considered a dream. The next day I hastened 
to thank the general , he received me most kindly, and ordered me 
to come and join him as soon as possible at Bayonne, whither he 
was proceeding immediately. 

I repaired promptly to Bayonne, where I took up my duty 
as aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. He was occupying 
the fine chateau of Marac, not far from the town, where some 
years afterwards the Emperor resided, I was well received 
by the general and by my new comrades his aides-de-camp, 
who had nearly all served under my father. 

I must now give some account of Marshal Augereau’s history. 
Most of the generals who became celebrated in the early wars of 
the Revolution rose from the lower ranks of society ; but it is 
wrong to imagine, as some have done, that thev were without 
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education and owed their success to nothing but their brilliant 
courage. Augeieau especially has been much misjudged. People 
have thought fit to represent him as a kind of rough, noisy, ill- 
conditioned swashbuckler. This is a mistake ; for, although 
his youth was pretty stormy, and though he fell into sundiy 
errors in politics, he was kind, well-mannered, and affectionate. 
I can assert that of the five maishals under whom I served he was 
distinctly the one who did most to alleviate the evils of war, vho 
showed most kindness to non-combatants, and treated his officers 
the best, living with them like a father among his children. 

Fieri e Augeieau was born in Paris in 1757. His father did a 
large business as a fiuiterer, and had amassed a sufficient fortune 
to enable him to educate his children well. His mother was a 
native of Munich, and she had the good sense always to speak 
German to her son, so that he spoke it perfectly, which bodi in 
his travels and in war was of great use to him. Augereau was a 
handsome man, tall and well built. He was fond of all physical 
exercises, and a proficient at them : a good rider, and an excellent 
swordsman. At the age of seventeen he lost his mother, and 
her brother, who was one of the secretaries of Monsieur, obtained 
his enlistment in the carabineers, of which that prince was pro- 
prietary colonel. He passed some years at Saumur, the regular 
garrison of the carabineers. His attention to duty and his good 
conduct soon raised him to the rank of non-commissioned officer. 
Unfortunately, at that time there was a craze for duelling, 
and Augereau’s reputation as an excellent fencer compelled 
him to fight often, for among the garrison it was the correct 
thing to allow no superior. Noblemen, officers, soldiers, used 
to fight on the most futile grounds. Thus it happened that 
on one occasion, when Augereau was on a long leave in Paris, 
the celebrated fencing-master Saint-Georges, seeing him pass, 
said in the presence of several swordsmen, that there went 
Dne of the best blades in France.” Thereupon a sergeant of 
Iragoons named Belair, who claimed to be the next best to 
>aint-Georges, wrote to Augereau that he would like to fight 
lim unless the other would admit his superiority. Augereau 
inswered that he would do nothing of the sort, so they met 
n the Champs Elysces, and Belair got a thiust right through 
he body. He recovered, and, having left the service, married 
nd became the father of eight children. In the early days of 
he Empire being at a loss how to feed them, it occurred to 
lim to apply to his old adversary, now become a marshal. I 
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knew the man , he was witty and gay in a vety oiiginal fashion. 
He called upon Augereau with a fiddle under his arm, and said 
lliat, having nothing to give his eight children foi dinner, he was 
going to make them dance to keep up their spirits unless the 
marshal would kindly give him the means of supplying them with 
more substantial nourishment. Augereau recognized Belair, 
asked him to dinner, gave him money, and in a few days obtained 
him a very good post in the Government Parcels Office, and got 
two of his sons into a lycU. This conduct needs no remaik. 

About the year 1792 Augereau was piomoted captain and 
sent to La Vendee. There, by his advice and his courage, he 
saved the army of the incapable General Ron sin, earning there- 
by the rank of major. Sick of fighting against Frenchmen, he 
asked pei mission to go to the Pyrenees, and was sent to tlic camp 
at Toulouse, then commanded by my father, who, struck with 
the way m which he performed his duty, got him the post of 
divisional-adjutant with colonel’s rank and showed him much 
kindness, which Augereau never forgot. As general he dis- 
tingmshed himself in the wars in Spain and in Italy, especially at 
Castighone. On tlie eve of this battle the French aimy was sur- 
lounded on all sides, and in a ver)' ciitical position. Bonaparte, 
who was commanding in chief, summoned a council of war for 
the only time in his hfe. AH the generals, even Massena, were 
in favour of retreating, until Augeieau, pointing out the way of 
escaping from the difficulty, ended by saying • “ Were you all 
to go, 1 shall remain, and with my division shall attack the enemy 
at daybreak.” Bonaparte, struck by Augeieau’s arguments, said, 
“Veiy well, I will slay with you.” After that there was no 
more talk of retieat, and on the moirow a brilliant victory, 
due in great part to the valour and the fine tactics of Augereau, 
assured the position of the French army in Italy for a long time. 
So it was that when certain jealous tongues tliought fit to slander 
Augereau in the presence of the Emperor, he answered, Let 
us not forget tliat he saved us at Castighone,” and when he created 
his new nobility he named Augereau Duke of Castighone. 

On the death of General Hoclie Augereau took his place 
with the Army of tlie Rliine, and after the establishment of 
the Consulate he was put in command of the Gallo-Batavian 
Army, composed of French and Dutch troops, with which he 
fought the campaign of 1800 in Franconia, and won the battle 
of Burg-Eberach. 

After his elevation to the Consulate General Bonaparte foimed 
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a numerous guard, the infantry of which he placed under the 
command of General Lannes. He, though a most distinguished 
soldier, had no idea of administration ; so, instead of keeping to 
the established rate for the purchase of cloth, linen, and such- 
like, thought that nothing could be good enough for his men. 
Consequently the officials of the clothing department, delighted 
at being able to deal with the purveyors by private contract in 
order to obtain their commissions, and further, thinking that the 
name of General Lannes, friend of the First Consul, would cover 
any amount of plundering, designed the uniforms in such luxurious 
style that when it came to paying the bills they were found to be 
300,000 francs in excess of the sum allowed by the official regu- 
lations. The First Consul, who had resolved to bring the 
finances into order, and to compel the commanders of regi- 
ments not to exceed the credits sanctioned, was determined to 
make an example. Fond as he was of Lannes, and though con- 
vinced that not a centime had got into his pocket, he declared 
him responsible for the deficit of 300,000 francs, and allowed 
him only eight days to pay this sum into the regimental chest, 
under pain of being brought before a court-martial. This 
severe decision produced an excellent effect, puttmg a stop to 
the waste which had been going on in regimental expenditure. 
But Lannes, although recently married to the daughter of Senator 
Gueheneuc, found it impossible to pay. Then Augereau, 
learning his friend’s awkward position, hurried to his solicitor, 
got 300,000 francs, and told his secretary to pay them in the name 
of General Lannes into the regimental chest of the Guard. The 
First Consul, when he heard of this, was most grateful to Augereau, 
and in order to put Lannes in a position to be able to discharge 
his debt he gave him the very well-paid embassy to Lisbon. 


CHAPTER Vni 

LET US return to Bayonne, where I had just j'oined Augereau’s 
staff. The winter in those parts is very mild, so that the troops 
in camp were able to manoeuvre and have sham fights, to practise 
us for our coming battles with the Portuguese. But the 
Court of Lisbon fell in with the views of the French Government 
on all points ; so we had no occasion to cross the Pyrenees, and 
Augereau was ordered to Brest, there to take command of the 
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Ttli corps of the Coast Army, which was to bring off an invasion 
of Ireland. 

General Augereau’s first wife, a Greek lady, was then at Pan, 
and, wishing to take leave of her, he went thither ivith three 
aides-de-camp, I being one At that time, commanders-in- 
chief had each his squadron of gtndc^, by a detachment of whom 
their carnages were constantly escorted so long as they were 
in the district occupied bv tioops under their command. Theie 
being as yet no guides at Bayonne, their place was supplied by 
posting a detachment of cavaliy at every station between Bayonne 
and Pau This duty was done by my late regiment, the 25th 
Chasseurs ,* so that as I sat at my ease in the commander-in-cliief’s 
carriage, I could see my former comrades trotting by the side of it. 

We stayed twenty-four hours at Pau, and returned to Bayonne, 
wdience the general despatched MainvieUe and me to Brest to 
get his quarters ready. We travelled by the mail as far as Bor- 
deaux, but from that point there were no public conveyances, 
and we were obliged to bestride post-horses, which, of all ways of 
travelling, is certainly the roughest. It rained, the roads were 
fearful, the mghts pitch-dark, and still we had to gallop ahead 
in spite of these hindrances, for our mission was urgent. 1 have 
never been a first-rate rider, but my practice on horseback and 
the j^ear that I had just passed at the Versailles riding-school 
gave me sufficient confidence to enable me to push along the 
frightful screws which we were obhged to ride, I got pretty 
well therefore thiough my apprenticeship to the trade of mounted 
messenger, which you will see that I was forced by circumstances 
later on to learn thoroughly. MainvieUe was not so well off, so 
that it took us two days and two nights to reach Nantes, where he 
ai rived utterly broken down and unable to ride post any farther. 
However, as w^e could not aUow the commander-in-chief to find 
himself without lodging on his arrival at Brest, it was ai ranged 
that I should go on to that town, and that MainvieUe thruld 
rejoin me by carriage On arriving I hired the house of the 
banker Pasquier, the brother of the foimer ChanceUor and 
President of the Upper House. My comrades, including Main- 
Yielle, soon joined me and helped me to arrange the commander- 
in-chiefs establishment in a way that seemed suitable for the 
state in which he proposed to keep house. 

During February Augereau was summoned to Paris by the 
First Consul to confer upon the plan ol invading Ireland 5 I 
travelled with him. On reaching Paris we found the political 
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horizon very stormy. The Bouibons, who had hoped that 
Bonaparte, after seizing the reins of go^*erninent, would woik 
in their cause and get ready to play the part of Monk, when they 
saw that he had no idea of restoring the Ciown to them, resolved 
to overthrow him. To this end they planned a conspiracy, the 
leaders of which were three men, all celebrated, but with very 
different titles to celebrity — General Pichegru, General Moreau, 
and Georges Cadoudal. Pichegru had been Bonaparte’s mathe- 
matical tutor at the college of Brienne, and had left it to take 
service When the Revolution broke out he was sergeant of 
artillery , his talents and his courage soon raised him to the 
command of an army. It was he who conquered Holland in 
the middle of winter ; but his ambition was his ruin. He allowed 
himself to be inveigled by the agents of the Prince of Conde, 
and kept up a correspondence with the prince, who promised him 
great advancement and the title of Constable if he would use his 
influence with the troops towards replacing Louis XVIII on the 
throne of his fathers. Chance, that great arbiter of men’s 
destinies, would have it tliat -after a fight, in which the French 
t loops under Moreau had beaten the dinsion of the Austiian 
General Klinglin, the baggage wagon of the latter containing 
letters addressed by Pichegru to the Prince of Conde was 
captured and brought to Moreau. He was Pichegru’s fiiend, 
and, in some measure, owed his promotion to him, so that as 
long as Pichegru was m power he concealed the fact of the cap- 
ture. But when that general, being a member of the Council 
of Elders, had been arrested with many of his colleagues for 
acting on behalf of the Bourbons, Moreau lost no time in sending 
to the Directory the papers proving his guilt, which led to his 
transportation to Sinamary, in the deserts of Guiana. He con- 
trived by dint of courage to escape, reached the United States, 
and then England, and, having from this time no more reason to 
keep up appearances, he became avowedly a paid agent of Louis 
XVIII, and decided to come to France to overthrow the Con- 
sular Government. However, as he could not hide from himself 
the fact that, having been cashiered, proscribed, and more than 
six years absent from France, Ids influence with the army could 
not be equal to that of Moreau, the conqueror of Hohenhnden, 
the favourite of the troops, and their inspector-general, he con- 
sented to hold his peace about his reasons for enmity towards 
Moreau, and to join with him for the triumph of the cause to 
which he was devoted. 
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Moreau, a Breton by birth, was studying law at Rennes when 
the Revolution of 1789 broke out. The turbulent young students 
chose him for their leader, and when they formed a battalion 
of volunteers they put Moreau in command of it. Thus, starting 
on the career of arms in the post of superior officer, he showed 
himself brave and capable, and was soon raised to the rank of 
general, and to the chief command of armies. He won several 
battles, and executed a justly celebrated retreat before the Axch- 
duke Charles. But, good soldier as he was, Moreau lacked politi- 
cal courage ; as we have seen, he refused to put himself at the head 
of the Government while Bonaparte was in Egypt, and although 
he aided him on the i8th Brumaire, he became jealous of his 
power when he saw him First Consul. He sought every means 
of supplanting him — surged thereto, it was said, by the jealousy 
of h& wife and his mother-in-law towards Josephine. This 
being Moreau’s disposition, it was likely that he would easily 
be brought to co-operate with Pichegru for the overthrow of the 
Government. 

A Breton named Lajolais, an agent of Louis XVIII, and a 
friend of Moreau, undertook to conduct communications between 
him and Pichegru, and was continually passing between I^ondon 
and Paris. By-and-by, however, it became clear that Moreau, 
while willing to aid in the overthrow of Bonaparte, was minded 
to hold the power himself, and by no means to hand it over to 
the Bourbons ; and it was thought that a personal interview with 
Pichegru might put him in a better frame of mind. The latter 
accordingly was landed by an English vessel on the French coast, 
near Treport, and proceeded to Paris, where he found Georges 
Cadoudal, M. de la Riviere, the two PoHgnacs, and other Royalists. 

Cadoudal was son of a miller in the Morbihan, the youngest 
of a large family ; but a custom exists in part of western Brittany* 
by which the latest born takes the family property. Cadoudal’s 
father was in easy circumstances, and he had received some 
education. He was of short stature, broad-shouldered, fierce as 
a tiger, and his daring courage had made him the chief leader of 
all the “Chouans” m Brittany. Since the pacification of I^a 
Vendee he had lived in London ; but his fanatical zeal for the 
House of Bourbon allowed him no rest so long as the First Consul 
was at the head of the French Government. He formed a plan 
of killing him, not by secret assassination, but by attacking liim 

*[And is not unknown, under the name of “borough-English,” in 
the south of England. See Elton, O/igtns of Enghsb History^ p. 187 J 
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in open day, on the road to Saint-Cloud, with the help of a force 
of thirty or forty mounted and armed Chouans, disguised as 
soldiers of the Consular Guard. There was some chance that 
tliis plan might succeed, Bonaparte at that time being, as a rule, 
escorted only by four troopers. 

An interview was arranged between Pichegru and Moreau. 
It took place at night, near the then unfinished Church of the 
hiadeleine. Moreau agreed to the overthrow, and even to the 
murder, of the First Consul, but would give no aid towards the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Bonaparte’s secret pohce soon gave 
notice that some dark business was on foot in Paris, and he 
ordered the arrest of several old Chouans. One of these made 
important revelations compromising Moreau, and the Council 
resolved to arrest him also. 

I remember that this arrest produced a very bad impression. 
Cadoudal and Pichegru not being as yet arrested, no one thought 
that they were in France, and it was said that the conspiracy 
had been trumped up by Bonapaite as an excuse for arresting 
JNforeau. It was, therefore, to the interest of the Government 
to prove that they were in Pans, and had been in communica- 
tion with him. The barriers were closed for some days, and a 
law of the utmost severity passed against all who sheltered the 
conspirators Unable to find a hiding-place, Pichegru, M. de 
la Riviere, and the Polignacs soon fell into the hands of the 
pohce. Their arrest led the public to begin to believe in the 
conspiracy; and when Cadoudal was captuied, all doubts were 
at an end. He admitted, when examined, that he had come to 
kill the First Consul, and that the plot was to have the support of 
a prince of the blood royal. The police were thus led to inquire 
the whereabouts of aU the Bourbon princes. They learned that 
the Duke of Enghien, a descendant of the Great Conde, had 
been living for a short time at Ettenheim, a little town in Baden, 
a few leagues from the Rhine. It has never been proved that 
the duke was the leader of the conspiracy, though there is no 
doubt that he had more than once been imprudent enough to 
enter French territory. Be that as it may, the First Consul 
caused a detachment of troops, under General Ordener, to cross 
the Rlune under cover of night, to go to Ettenheim, and seize the 
Duke of Enghien. He was brought straight to Vincennes, tried, 
condemned, and shot, before the public had heard of his arrest. 
This execution was generally blamed. If the prince had been 
taken on French territory, tlie law prescribing the capital penalty 
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in such cases might conceivably have been applied ; but to carry 
him o£ from a foreign country, beyond the frontier, appeared a 
monstrous violation of international law. 

There seems, however, reason to think that the First Consul 
had not intended to execute the prince, and only wished to terrify 
the Royalist party , but General Savary, chief of the gendarmerie, 
hastened to t^ncennes as soon as judgment was pronounced, took 
possession of the prince, and with a supei abundance of zeal 
had him shot — ^in order, as he said, to deliver the First Consul 
from the dilemma of ha\ing either to order lus death or spare 
the life of a dangerous enemy. Savary afterwards repudiated 
this remark ; but I have been assured by those who were present 
and heard it, that he certainly made it. Nor is it less ceitain 
that Bonaparte blamed Savary for his haste ; but the thing being 
done he had to accept the consequences. 

General Pichegru, ashamed of having been in league with 
assassins, and unwillmg that the conqueror of Holland should 
share the sentence of Choiian criminals, hanged himself in prison 
with his neckcloth. An assertion was made that he had been 
strangled by some of Bonaparte’s mamelukes , but this was a 
fabrication. Moreover, it would have been a useless crime, it 
being rather to Bonaparte’s interest to display Pichegru in dis- 
grace before a tribunal than to kill him in private. Cadoudal, 
with several of his associates, was condemned to death and executed. 
The Pohgnacs and M, de la Riviere were similarly sentenced, but 
the penalty was commuted to impnsonment for life. They were 
at fct shut up at Vincennes, then allowed under parole to reside 
in a private hospital. On the approach of the Allies in 1814 
escaped and joined the Count of Artois in Franche-Comte, and 
in the following year were among the bitterest in urging the 
prosecutions of Bonapartists. As for General Moreau, he was 
cemdemned to two years’ imprisonment. The First Consul 
remitted his sentence, on condition of liis going to the United 
States. He lived there in obscurity till 1813, and then returned 
to Europe to take his place among the enemies of his country, 
and to die fighting against Frenchmen,* thus confirming all 
the accusations brought against him at the time of Pichegru’s 
conspiracy. 

The French nation, weary of revolutions, and seeing how 

* [In the Russian army at Dresden, September i, 1813. In his last 
letter to his wife, after he icceivcd his mortal wound, he wrote : “ Ce 
coquin de Bonaparte a toujours M heureux.”] 
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necessary Bonaparte was if order were to be maintained, forgot 
the odious business of the Duke of Enghien, and acclaimed 
Bonaparte Emperor on May 25, i8o:|. Most Courts recognized 
the new sovereign. On this occasion, eighteen of the most con- 
spicuous generals were appointed marshals of the Empire : 
Berthier, Augereau, Massena, Lannes. Davout, Murat, hloncey, 
Jourdan, Bernadotte, Ney, Bessieres, hlortier, Soult, and Brune 
in the active army ; Kellermann, Lefeb\ re, Perignon, and Serurier 
in the Senate. 

After Moreau’s trial, we returned to Brest ; but soon wc weie 
back in Paris, as on July 14 the marshal had to attend the 
distribution of the decorations of the Legion of Honour, an 
order newly founded by the Emperor to reward merit of all 
kinds, J popos of this, I may recall an anecdote which went 
abou t at the time. In order that all soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the Republican armies might share in the decoration, 
the Emperor ordered a report of the exploits of all those who had 
received arms of honour and noted a good number of them for 
the Legion, although many had now entered civil life. 

After distributing the crosses at Pans, the Emperor visited 
the camp at Boulogne for the same purpose. The army was 
drawn up in a semi-circle on an open space fronting the sea ; it 
was an imposing ceremony. The Emperor appeared for the 
first time on a throne, surrounded by his marshals. The en- 
thusiasm was indescribable. The English fleet, perceiving the 
ceiemony, sent some vessels of light draught to isturb it by a 
cannonade ; but our coast batteries leplied actively. At the 
end of the ceremony, the Emperor, returning to Boulogne, 
followed by his marshals and a numerous train, halted behind 
the batteries, and calling General Marmont, who had served in 
the artillery, said ; “ Let us see if we recollect our old trade, 
and which of us can send a shell on to that English brig which 
has come so close to tease us.” Then the Emperor, motiomng 
to one side the corporal of artillery in charge of the piece, laid 
the mortar; they &ed, and the shell, grazing the sails of the 
brig, fell into the sea. General Marmont laid the gun in his 
turn, ako came near the mark, but also did not touch the brig, 
which, seeing the battery full of generals, fired with double 
rapidity. ** Come, take your place again,” said Napoleon to the 
corporal. He in liis turn aimed, and dropped the shell right in 
the middle of the brig. Pieiced tlirough and through by the 
great projectile, the vessel filled in an instant, and sank in a 
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Stately way in sight of the whole French army. Enchanted 
by the fortunate omen, the soldiers broke out into loud cheers, 
while the English fleet made all sail away. The Emperor con- 
gratulated the corporal of artillery, and decorated him on the 
spot with his own hands.* 

I too had a share in the favours distributed that day. I had 
been sub-lieutenant five years and a half, and had made several 
campaigns. At Augereau’s request the Emperor appointed me 
lieutenant. 

The good marshal now showed a redoubled liking for me, and, 
in order to prove it by putting me in direct relations with the 
Emperor, he selected me in September to go to Fontainebleau to 
fetch Napoleon and escort him to the chateau of La Houssaye, 
where he came and passed twenty-four hours, accompanied by 
several marshals. It was while walbng with them there that 
the Emperor, after imparting to them his views as to the way 
in which he wished to keep up his dignity and theirs, presented 
each of them with the sum necessary to buy a house in Paris. 
Marshal Augereau bought the Hotel Rochechouart, situated 
in the Rue de Crenelle Saint-Germain, which is now used as 
the office of Public Instruction. It is a splendid house; but 
the marshal preferred to stay at La Houssaye, where he lived 
in fine style, for, besides his aides-de-camp, each of whom had his 
own apartments, there was always a large number of guests. We 
enjoyed perfect liberty, and the marshal let us do anything, 
provided that there was no noise near the wing of the chateau 
occupied by his wife. 

In November the marshal returned to Paris. The date 
of the Emperor’s coronation was approaching, and the Pope 
was already at the Tuileries for the ceremony. A crowd of 
magistrates and deputations from the different departments 
had been summoned to the capital; there were also all the 
colonels of the army, with detachments from their regiments, 

• [This pleasing anecdote, though not as strictly true as one could 
wish, has some foundation. On the actual day of the distribution of 
the crosses no English vessel was sunk by the batteries, and no bng 
anywhere about that time. The Immoftahte frigate was struck by a 
shot on that day, but not materially injured. On the following day, 
however, a 13-inch shell fell on board the armed cutter Cotnututiotiy 
with very much the result here described, except that she did not sink 
until all her crew had been brought off by the boats of the squadron 
(James). Whether Napoleon was in the battery whence this shell 
was fired, the naval historian does not say.] 
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to whom the Emperor distributed on the Champ de Mars those 
eagles which have since been so celebrated. Paris was splendid 
with a display of a luxury hitherto unknown. The coronation 
took place on the 2nd of December. I need not describe the 
ceremony, for this has been often done. Some days afterwards 
the marshals gave a ball to the Emperor and Empress. As you 
know there were eighteen of them. Marshal Du roc, although 
he was only Prefect of the Palaces, joined with them, which 
brought the number of the contributors up to nineteen, each of 
whom paid 25,000 francs towards the expenses. The ball took 
place in the great hall of the Opera ; nothing so magmficent was 
ever seen. General Samson, of the engineers, was the manager , 
the marshals’ aides-de-camp were the stewards, charged with 
doing the, honours and distributing tickets. All Pans wanted to 
be there, and the aides-de-camp were assailed with letters and 
requests. I never had so many friends. Everything passed 
with the most perfect order, and the Emperor appeared 
satisfied. 

In the midst of these festivities opened the year 1805, which 
was to be so prolific of great events. To give his army a share 
in the general rejoicing, Marshal Augereau repaired to Brest, 
where, m spite of the rigours of winter, he gave magmficent 
balls, and entertained in turn the officers, and even a good many 
of the soldiers. In the first days of spring he returned to La 
Houssaye, to await the moment of the invasion of England. 

This expedition, though often spoken of as chimerical, was 
nevertheless on the point of coming off. An English squadron 
of about fifteen vessels, cruising continually in the Channel, 
rendered it impossible to transport the French army in boats 
and pinnaces, which would have sunk at the least touch from 
large vessels. But the Emperor was able to dispose of sixty 
sail of the line, French and aUied, which were distributed through 
the ports of Brest, 1 /Orient, Rochefort, Ferrol, and Cadiz. 
His notion was to assemble them unexpectedly in the Channel, 
to crush by an overwhelming force the small squadron which the 
English had there, and thus to be able to command the passage, 
were it but for three days. 

To this end the Emperor oidered Admiral Villeneuve, com- 
mander-in-chief of the naval forces, to send at once every avail- 
able vessel out of the ports of France and Spam, with orders to 
sail not for Boulogne, but for Martinique, where it was certain 
that the English fleet would follow them. While it was hastening 
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off to tlie Antilles, ViUeneuve was to leave those islands before it 
came up, to sail back round the north of Scotland, and return to 
the Channel bv its upper end. With his sixty vessels he would 
easily beat the fifteen which the English kept in front of Boulogne, 
and put Napoleon in command of the passage. The English, 
on reachmg Martimque, not finding Villeneuve’s fleet there, 
would have felt about before starting in pursuit of him, and thus 
lost precious time. Only part of this fine plan was carried out. 
V’llleneuve started not with sixty, but with somethmg over thirty 
ships, and reached Martinique. The English, falling into the 
trap, hastened to the Antilles just as Villeneuve had started back ; 
but the French admiral, instead of returning by Scotland, sailed 
for Cadiz m order to effect a junction with the Spanish fleet, 
as if thirty ships were not enough to defeat or diive off the 
fifteen ships of the Enghsh. Nor was that all ; Villeneuve lost 
much time at Cadiz in repairing his ships, during wliich the 
enemy’s fleet also got back to Europe, and cruised off Cadiz. 
Finally, the equinoctial gales rendered egress from the port 
difficult, and Villeneuve found himself blockaded. Thus col- 
lapsed the Emperor’s ingenious combination.* Realizing that 
the Enghsh would not fall into the trap again, he renounced, or 
postponed indefinitely, his plan of invading Great Britain, and 
turned his eyes again towards the Continent. 

At the moment when the Emperor most needed to be at peace 
with the Continental Powers, for the execution of his plan of 
imading England, he issued a decree uniting Genoa to France. 
This served the turn of the Enghsh admirably. They profited by 
his action to alarm ah the Continental nations, representing 
tii.it Napoleon aspired to a general attack on the whole of Europe. 
Russia and Austria declared war against us ; Prussia, with more 
circumspection, prepared for war, but as yet did not declare, 
'i'he Emperor, doubtless, had foreseen this hostile movement, 
and the desire to bring matters to a crisis was perhaps his reason 
for taking possession of Genoa. The hope that Villeneuve 
might make himself master for a few days of the Channel, by 
uniting the whole French and Spanish fleets, was at an end. A 
Continental war was the best means of escaping from the ridicule 
and appearance of impotence as regarded England, which the 
failure of the invasion scheme, after three years’ open preparation, 

* [“ A scheme bearing the impression of a landsman’s mind ” is the 
phrase applied to it by an English historian, and this seems to have 
been the view taken by its intended victims,] 
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had brought upon his arms. The new coalition came just at 
the right moment to get him out of an annoying position. 

Three years in camps Iiad had an excellent result on our troops 
Never had France possessed an army so well tramed, of such 
good material, so eager for fighting and fame. Never had a 
general had under his hand forces so poweiful both matenalh' 
and intellectually, with such capacity for using them. NapoleoT^, 
therefore, accepted the war with jov, so certain was he of victoi ^ , 
so confident that he would use his enemies’ mistakes to strengthen 
his throne. He knew how the chivalrous spirit of Frenchmen 
has in all ages been influenced by the enthusiasm of militaiy gloi 


CHAPTER IX 

7 HE GRAND Army, which the Emperor was about to set in 
motion against Austria, had at that time its rear towaids that 
Power, and towards Europe ; the two French corps extended 
along the coasts of the North Sea, the Channel, and the ocean ^ 
facing towards England. Thus the right wing of the first corps, 
under Bernadotte, was occupying Hanover ; the second, under 
Marmont, was in Holland ; the third, under Davout, at Bruges ; 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth, commanded by Soult, Lannes, and 
Ney respectively, were encamped about Boulogne , while 
the seventh, Augcrcau’s division, was on the extreme left, 
at Brest. 

To break up this long cordon^ and mass the troops for the 
march into Austria, involved a reversal of the front on a vast 
scale. Every army corps, therefore, had to face about, so as to 
bring its front towards Geimany, and march thither by the 
nearest road. The right wing became the left, and vice versa. 
It will be seen that to leach the Danube from Hanover or from 
Holland, the first and second divisions had a much shorter march 
to make than those which were at Boulogne ; while these again 
were much nearer than Augereau’s corps, which, in order to reach 
the Swiss frontiers from Biest, had to traverse the whole breadth 
of France, a distance of three hundred leagues. Travelling in 
several columns, the army took two months to cover the distance. 
Augereau, starting the last from Brest, passed them, and halting 
first at Rennes, then at Alengon, Melun, Troyes, and Langres 
he inspected the various regiments, and roused their ardour by 
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his presence. It was magnificent weather. I passed the two 
months in a post-chaise, going incessantly from one column to 
another with orders from the marshal. Twice I was able to stop at 
Paris and see my mother. Our studs had preceded us ; I had three 
excellent horses, and a servant of moderate quality. 

While the Grand Army marched on the Rhine and the Danube, 
the French troops who were quarteied in Upper Italy under 
the command of Massena assembled in the province of Milan 
in order to attack the Austrians on Venetian territory. To 
transmit orders to Massena the Empeior was obliged to send 
his aides-de-camp through Switzerland, which was neutral 
ground. Now it happened that while Augcreau was at Langres 
an orderly officer bearing despatches from Napoleon was over- 
turned in his carnage and broke his collai-bone. He had himself 
coined to the marshal’s quaiteis, and dcclaied to him that he 
could not possibly accomplish his mission. The marshal, knowing 
how important it was that the Empeioi’s despatches should reach 
Italy without loss of time, ordered me to carry them forward 
by way of Huningen, whither I had also to take his orders with 
regard to throwing a bridge across the Rhine. This duty pleased 
me much, for it would give me a fine journey, with the certainty 
of rejoining the 7th corps before it could come in contact with 
the Austrians. I quickly reached Huningen and Basle, thence 
came to Berne and Rapperschwyl, where I left my carriage; 
then on horseback I crossed the Splugen, which was then almost 
impracticable, and not without dangei. I entered Italy by 
Chiavenna, and joined Massena near Verona, But it was only 
there and back, for Massena was in as gicat a hurry to see me 
start back with his reply to the Empeior as I was myself to 
rejoin Auger eau so as not to miss any affairs in which his division 
might be engaged. I did not, however, return as quickly as I 
had come, for a heavy snowfall had recently covered not the 
mountains only, but also the valleys. It was freezing hard, 
horses fell at every step, and I had to pay 600 frs. for two guides 
across the Splugen. The passage took us more than twelve 
hours, walking knee-deep in the snow. The guides even were 
on the point of refusing to go any fuitlier, asserting that there 
was imminent danger ; but I was young and daring, and well 
aware of the importance of the despatches which the Emperor 
was awaiting. I declared, therefore, to my two guides that if 
they turned back I should go on without them. Every profession 
has its point of honour — ^that of guides consists chiefly in never 
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abandoning the travellei entrusted to them ; so mine went 
forward, and, after really extraordinary efforts, we reached the 
great inn at the foot of the Splugen just at nightfall. If we had 
been benighted in the mountain we must inevitably have perished, 
for the path was barely marked, and was bounded by precipices 
which the snow would have hindered us from seeing. I was 
thoroughly done up, but a night’s rest restored my energy. I 
started at daybreak and i cached Rapperschwyl where I found a 
carriage and a road to drive on. The most difficult part of the 
journey was over ; in spite of the snow and severe cold I got to 
Basle and then to Huningen, where the 7th corps was assembled, 
on October 19. Next morning we began to pass the Rhine on a 
bridge of boats constructed for that purpose, for, although a 
short half-league lower dawn there was a stone bridge in the 
city of Basle, the Empeior had ordered Marshal Augereau to 
respect Swiss neutrality. Nine years later the Swiss themselves 
violated neutrality when they opened this bridge in 1814 to the 
enemies of France. 

There then I was once again on campaign. It was 1805, 
a year which saw the opening of a long period of warfare for 
me, not to end till Waterloo, ten }^ears later. Numerous as 
were the wars of the Empire, nearly all French military men 
enjoyed one or more years of rest, either because they were 
doing garrison duty in Fiance, or because they were in Italy or 
Germany at a time when we had no war save in Spain ; but, 
as you -will see, this was not my case. Constantly sent from 
north to south, and from south to north, wherever there was 
fighting going on, 1 did not pass one of these ten years with- 
out coming under fire, or without shedding my blood on the 
soil of some part of Europe. 

I do not intend to relate in detail the campaign in 1805 ; 1 
will confine myself to recording some of the principal events. 
The Russians, who were marching to the support of Austria, 
were still far off when Field-Marshal Mack, having imprudently 
entered Bavaria at the head of 80,000 men, was beaten by Napoleon, 
outmanoeuvred, compelled to take refuge in the fortress of Ulm, 
and with the greater pait of his army, of which only two corps 
escaped, to lay down his arms. Of these divisions, one, under 
the command of the Archduke Ferdinand, succeeded in reaching 
Bohemia ; the other, under the old Field-Marshal Jellachich, 
threw itself into the Vorarlberg towards the I-.ake of Constance, 
resting with one flank on Swiss neutral territory, and watching 
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the passes of the Black Forest.’^ It was against this latter force 
th<it Augereau was to act. 

After crossing the Rhine at Huningen, the 7th corps was 
in Baden, the sovereign of which, like those of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, had just concluded an alliance with Napoleon. 
We were thus received well by the population of Breisgau. Field- 
Marshal JeUachich had not ventured to try conclusions with the 
J^'rench in a country where the communications are so easy, 
but was awaiting us on the other side of Freiburg, at the entrance 
to the Black Forest, reckoning on making us pay a heavy price 
in bloodshed as the cost of the passage. His cliief hope was to 
slop us in the HoUenthal, a long and narrow gorge, commanded 
on all sides by steep rocks easy to defend ; but the troops, jealous 
of the brilliant success won by their comrades at Ulm, and eager 
to show their valour also, dashed hotly into the Black Forest 
and crossed it in three days, in spite of the difficulties of the ground, 
the resistance of the enemy, and tlie scarcity of provisions in that 
dieadful desert. Finally, the army emerged into a fertile country 
and encamped about the pleasant town of Donaueschingen. 
Marshal Augereau and his aides-de-camp were quartered in the 
magmficent chateau belonging to the ancient princely house of 
Furstenberg, in the grounds of which is the souice of the Danube. 
The mighty river shows its power from its birth, for it is navi- 
gable for small boats at its issue from the ground. The artillery 
teams and our carriages had experienced great labour in the 
rocky defiles of the Black Forest, rendered still more difficult 
b)^ the icy state of the ground. We had, therefore, to give the 
lioises several days’ rest, duiing which the Austrian cavalry 
came from time to time to feel our outposts, which were two 
leagues in advance of the town. Nothing came of it, however, 
but a httle sharpshooting, which amused us, practised us in 
skirmishing, and gave us an opportunity of learning the various 
uniforms of the enemy. There I saw for the first time the Arch- 
duke Charles’s Uhlans, the Rosenberg Dragoons, and the Bkn- 
kenstein Hussars. When our teams were sufficiently rested, the 
army continued its march, and during several weeks we had 
continual engagements, which left us in possession of Engen and 
Stockach. 

After having conquered the whole Vorarlberg, we took pos- 
session of Bregenz, and rolled back Jellachich’s force upon the 
Lake of Constance and upon Tyrol. The enemy wus covered 
* [Here and elsewhere the name Vorarlberg seems to be loosely used,] 
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the fortress and the celebiated defile of Feldkirch, behind 
which he might have resisted us with advantage. We v^ere 
expecting a murderous fight to carry this stiong position, when, 
to our great astonishment, the Austrians expressed a desiic to 
capitulate, which Marshal Augereau accepted with alacrity. 

During the interview which the two marshals held on this 
occasion, the Austrian officeis, who were humiliated by the 
recent reverses to their arms, gave themselves the malicious 
pleasure of imparting to us a very unwelcome piece of news, 
which had hitherto been concealed from us, but which the 
Russians and Austnans had learnt by way of England. The 
French and Spanish fleets had been beaten by Lord Nelson on 
October 20,* not far from Cadiz, off Cape Trafalgar. Our ill- 
starred Admiral Villeneuve, whom no positive order of Napoleon 
could determine to throw off his inactivity at a time when the 
sudden appearance of the fleets of France and Spam in the 
Channel might have secured the passage to England of the 
armies collected at Boulogne — ^\hlleneuve, I say, on learning 
that he was about to be superseded by Admiral Rosily, passed 
in a moment from excessive ciicumspcction to the extreme of 
audacity. He issued from Cadiz and dehvered battle, f Had 
this action turned out in our favour it would have been almost 
useless, since the French army, instead of being at Boulogne to 
profit by his success and cross to England, was fighting in the 
centre of Germany, moie than two hundred leagues from the 
coast. After a most obstinate combat, the fleets of Spain and 
France were beaten by that of England, whose admiral, the 
celebrated Nelson, was slain, bearing to his grave the reputation 
of the first seaman of the age. On our side we lost Rear-Admiral 
Magon, a most meritorious officer ; one of our vessels blew up, 
seventeen French and Spanish were taken. A terrible storm 
arose towards the end of the battle, and lasted all that night 
and the following day. It very nearly made an end of both 
conquerois and conquered ; the English, having their own safety 
to consider, were obhged to abandon nearly all their prizes, the 
greater part of which were brought into Cadiz by the remainder 
of their brave and unfortunate crews ; others went to pieces on 
the rocks and were lost. 

Wlien a force capitulates, it is customary for the conqueror 
to send to each division a staff officer to take possession of it, 

• [Really October 21 .] 

f [At Napoleon's express orders.] 
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as it were, and bring it at the appointed time to the place where 
it is to lay down its arms. I had been ordered by Augereau to 
take my place with the Austrian cavalry, in order to bring it to 
the appointed place of assembling. This brigade, consisting of 
three strong regiments, was not under any general, but was 
commanded by the colonel of the Blankenstein Hussars, a brave 
and very crafty old Hungarian. I regret that I was not able to 
catch his name, for I have a great regard for him, although he 
contrived to bamboozle me in a very unpleasant fashion. 

When I arrived in his camp the colonel had offered me hos- 
pitality for the night in the hut where he was lodging, and we 
agreed to start at daybreak in order to reach the place appointed 
on the shore of the Lake of Constance between the towns of Bre- 
genz and Lindau. As we had at most three leagues to cover, I 
was much surprised to hear the officers mounting about midnight. 
I rushed out and saw that the squadrons were forming and that 
they were getting ready to start. The colonels of the uhlans 
and of the Rosenberg Dragoons, who were under the orders of 
the colonel of hussars, but had not been informed of his plans, 
came to ask the motive of this premature departure, I did the 
same. Thereupon the old colonel answered us, with calm 
hypocrisy, that Field-Marshal Jellachich, fearing that the French 
might taunt the Austrian soldiers as they passed their camp, 
which lay on the direct road to the shore by Lindau, and thus 
produce quarrels between the troops, had, with Marshal Augereau’s 
consent, ordered the Austrian troops to make a long detour to 
the right, and thus, by turning the French camp and the town of 
Bregenz, avoid a meeting with our soldiers. He added that, as 
the way was much longer and the roads difficult, the leaders 
of the two armies had put forward the hour of departure by 
several hours. He was surprised that I had not been informed 
of It, but probably the letter which had been addressed to me on 
the subject had been by some misunderstanding stopped at the 
outposts. He even went so far as to order an officer to go and 
inquire for this despatch along the whole line. The motives 
alleged by the colonel of the Blankenstein appeared to his two com- 
rades so natural that they made no remark upon it. Nor did I, 
although I had an instinctive feeling that the whole thing was a 
little shady ; but what could I do, alone in the middle of the 
enemy’s three thousand cavalry ? It seemed better to show 
confidence than to appear to doubt the good faith of the Austrian 
brigade. I marched with him, therefore, at the head of the 
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column. The Austrian commander, who knew the countr7 
intimately, had made his arrangements so well for keeping away 
from the French pickets, thep osition of which, moreover, was 
shown by their fires, that we did not pass near any of them. 

So I continued to march all the rest of the night with the 
enemy’s column, finding that the detour which we had to make 
was certainly very long, and that the roads were very bad. Finally 
as the day dawned, the old colonel perceiving a bit of levd 
ground said to me in a bantering tone that although he was 
obhged before long to hand over the horses of his three regiments 
to the French, he wished at least to deliver them in a good condi- 
tion and to take care of the poor animals up to the last moment, 
and with this view he was going to order a feed of corn to be given 
them. 

The brigade halted, formed, dismounted, and as soon as the 
horses were picketed, the colonel, who alone had remained 
mounted, assembled the officers and troopers of the three regi- 
ments in a circle round him. There, in an inspired tone which 
rendered this old warrior really magnificent, he announced to 
them that the Prince of Rohan’s division, preferring honour to 
safety with disgrace, had refused to agree to the shameful capi- 
tulation under which Field-Marshal Jellachich had promised to 
give up to the French the standards and arms of ihe Austrian 
troops, and had thrown itself into the Tyrol. He would have 
brought his cavalry division thither also had he not feared that 
forage for so large a number of horses would not be obtainable 
in the mountains. However, the plain was before them, by an 
artifice on which he congratulated himself they had got six 
leagues’ start of the French troops, and all those who had a true 
Austrian heart might follow him across Germany into Moravia, 
where he intended to rejoin the troops of their august Emperor, 
Francis II. 

The Blankenstein Hussars rephed to their colonel’s allocution 
by a loud hurrah of approbation, but the Rosenberg Dragoons 
and the Archduke Charles’s Uhlans kept a gloomy silence. As 
for myself, although I did not as yet know German enough to 
foUow the colonel’s harangue accurately, the words which I had 
caught, as well as the speaker’s tone and the place in which he 
was, had made me guess what was on hand, and I admit that I 
felt very sheepish at having, although unwittingly, made myself 
the accomplice of this devil of a Hungarian. Meantime a fright- 
ful uproar arose in the immense circle which surrounded me, and 
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I had a good opportunity of judging of the inconvenience which 
results from the heterogeneous mixture of the different races 
composing the monarch, and consequently the army, of Austria. 
All the hussars are Hungarians ; the Blankenstein, theiefore, 
approved the proposal made by their colonel and fellow-countiy- 
man. But the dragoons were German, and the uhlans Polish, 
and for this reason the Hungarian had not the same influence 
over these two regiments, who in this dilemma listened only to 
their own officers These declared that, consideiing themselves 
bound by the capitulation which the field-marshal had signed, 
they did not wish by their departure to put Jum and those of 
their comrades who were already in the hands of the French into 
a worse position; since, if any part of the Austrian troops violated 
the terms, the rest were hable to be taken as prisoners to France. 
To this the colonel of hussars replied that when the commander- 
in-chief of an army has lost his head, and failed in his duty so far 
as to dehver his troops to the enemy, it is the duty of his subor- 
dinates to consult only their own courage and patriotism. Then, 
waving his sword in one hand, and seizing the regimental colours 
with the other, he cried, Go, dragoons, go, and hand over 
to the French your disgraced colours, and the arms which our 
Emperor gave you to defend them. As for us brave hussars, 
we are gomg to rejoin our august sovereign. We shall be able 
to show him a flag without stain, and swords born by valiant 
soldiers.” Then, coming up to me, and casting a scornful look 
at the uhlans and dragoons, he added, “ I am quite sure that if this 
young Frenchman were in our place and compelled to choose 
between your course and mine, he would take the courageous 
side. The French love glory no less than their country, and 
m matters of honour know what they are about ” With these 
words the old Hungarian chief set spurs to his horse, and taking 
his regiment off at a gaUop swept away and soon was out of sight. 

There was a measure of truth in both the arguments which 
I had just heard ; but I was more convinced by that of the 
hussar colonel, because it seemed to me best to suit the interests 
of his country, I inwardly approved his conduct, therefore ; 
but I could not very well advise the dragoons and the uhlans 
to follow his example, without exceeding my functions and neg- 
lecting my duty. So I maintained a strict neutrality in the 
discussion, and when the hussars liad departed, I proposed to 
the other two colonels that they should follow me, and we took 
the road to Lindau. On the shore of the lake we found the 
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Marshals Jellachich and Augereau, as well as the French army 
and the two Austrian regiments of infantry which had not fol- 
lowed the Prince of Rohan. On learnmg from me that the 
Blankenstein Hussars had declined to recognize the capitulation, 
and had gone off towards Moravia, both marshals were exceedingly 
angry. Augereau’s wrath arose chiefly from the fear lest 5 ie 
hussars should raise the country in rear of the French army, for 
the road which they would take lay through the districts in which 
the Emperor, in marching on Vienna, had left huge masses of 
his wounded, parks of artillery, and so on. But the colonel 
thought it better not to notify his presence by attempting any 
surprise, being in a hurry to get away from the regions lying 
within the radius of the French army. Therefore, avoiding our 
outposts, following always byroads, hiding in the forests by day, 
and marching with all speed by night, he managed to reach the 
frontier of Moravia without hindrance, and rejoined the Austrian 
army, which occupied that country. 

The troops which surrendered, after giving into our hands 
their arms, colours, and horses, departed in gloomy silence, as 
prisoners for one year on parole, in the direction of Bohemia. 
1 remembered as I saw them go the noble harangue of the old 
Hungarian colonel, and thought I traced in the faces of many 
of the uhlans and diagoons signs of regret that they had not 
followed the old warrior, and grief at comparing the honourable 
position of the Blankenstein with their ovm humiliation. 

Among the trophies given up to us by Jellachich’s army were 
seventeen colours and two standards. According to custom 
Augereau sent these at once to tlie Emperor by the hands of two 
aides-de-camp, and entrusted the duty of taking them to Major 
Massy and me. We started in a good carnage, preceded by a 
post-wagon, in which were the colours under guard of a seigcant. 
We went to Vienna by Kempten, Munich, Linz, and Saint-Polten, 
passing the superb abbey of Molk on the Danube, one oi the 
richest in the world, a httle before reaching the last-named 
place. Four yeais later I performed on tliis spot the most bril- 
hant feat of my military career, under the eyes of the Emperor, 
and was commended for it by him, as you will hear when we 
reach the narrative of the campaign of 1809. But I will not 
anticipate. 
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CHAPTER X 

IN SEPTEMBER 1805, as 70U have seen, the seven corps com- 
posing the Grand Army were on the march from the shores of 
the ocean to the bants of the Danube When on October 1st 
the Emperor Napoleon crossed the Rhine in person at Stras- 
burg, they were already in possession of Baden and Wnrtemberg. 
At the same time a part of the strong force which Russia was 
sending to the aid of Austria reached Moravia, and the Cabinet 
of Vienna would in prudence have waited until this powerful 
reinforcement had joined the Austrian troops. But, earned 
away by an unwonted ardour, at the instigation of Field-Marshal 
Mack, It had despatched him at the head of 80,000 men against 
Bavaria. Of this country Austria had for centuiies coveted the 
possession, while it had been the constant policy of France to 
defend it against invasions. Compelled to leave his state, the 
Elector of Bavaria retired with his family and his army to Wurz- 
burg, whence he invoked the aid of Napoleon, who granted an 
alhance to him, and at the same time to the sovereigns of Baden 
and Wurtemberg. 

After the Austrian army under Mack had occupied Ulm, 
Napoleon, crossing the Danube at Donauwerth, made himself 
master of Augsburg and Munich. Thus the French army had 
got in rear of Mack, and cut the communications between the 
Austrians and Russians, whose leading columns were known 
to be already at Vienna and coming on by foiccd marches. The 
field-marshal then, recognizing too late the mistake of allowing 
himself to be surrounded by the French troops in a circle of which 
the fortress of Ulm was the centre, tried to get out of it ; but was 
beaten in the successive battles of Werthingen, Gunzburg, and, 
above all, of Elclungen, where Marshal Ney covered himself with 
glory, and was closed in more and more until he was compelled 
to shut himself up in Ulm with his army. The divisions of the 
Archduke Ferdinand and of Jellachich alone contrived to get away, 
the former towards Bohemia, the latter towards the Lake of 
Constance. Ulm was invested by the Emperor, and, although 
it was not then much fortified, might, nevertheless, owing to its 
position and its numerous garrison, have held out for a long 
penod and given the Russians time to come to its aid. But Field- 
Marshal Mack, passing from boastfulness the most overweening 
to the most utter discouragement, laid down his arms to Napoleon, 
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who had thus in three weeks dispersed, captured, or destroyed 

80.000 Austrians, and dehvered Bavaria. The Elector was 
brought back, and we shall see him in 1813 requite the benefit 
by the most odious treason. 

No longer impeded by Mack’s army the Emperor hastened 
his march on Vienna, passing along the nght bank of the Danube. 
He took possession of Passau, then of Lmz, where he learnt that 

50.000 Russians under General KutusoflF, reinforced by 40,000 
Austrians, whom General Kienmayer had succeeded in bringing 
together, had crossed the Danube at Vienna, and were in position 
at Molk and St.-Polten. To guard against a flank attack, the 
Emperor, having Augereau’s division already in the direction of 
Bregenz, ordered Ney to invade Tyrol, and sent Marmont’s 
division to Leoben to stop the Archduke Charles on his way from 
Italy. 

Vflien Major Massy and I reached Vienna, on the mission 
entrusted to us by Augereau, Napoleon and the bulk of his army 
had already left that city, of which they had taken possession 
without striking a blow. Even the passage of the Danube, which 
it was necessary to cross in order to pursue the Austrians and 
Russians, who had retired into Moravia, had not been disputed, 
thanks to a perhaps not wholly creditable trick employed by 
Marshals Lannes and Murat. This episode, which had so great 
an influence on the result of this famous campaign, deserves to 
be related. The city of Vienna stands on the right bank of the 
Danube. A small branch of the great river flows through the 
town, from which the main stream is more than half a league 
distant. At this point the Danube forms a number of islands, 
connected by a long series of wooden bridges, the last of which 
crosses the largest arm and rests on the left bank at a place called 
Spitz. Over this long series of bridges runs the road to Moravia. 
Wien the Austrians defend the passage across a river, they have 
the veiy bad habit of keeping up the bridges till the last moment, 
in order to letam the power of making counter attacks. The 
enemy seldom allows them time to do this, and carries by assault 
the bridges which they have omitted to burn. The French 
treated them thus in the campaign of 1796, in the memorable 
actions of Lodi and Aicola. Even these warnings could not 
cure the Austrians of the habit. After abandoning Vienna, which 
was not capable of defence, they retired across the Danube 
without destroying one of the bridges traversing that mighty 
stream, and confined themselves to distributing inflammable 
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materials on the flooring of the great bridge, in order to set it 
on fire when the French appeared. Besides this, they had estab- 
lished on the left bank, at the furthei end of the bridge of Spitz, 
a strong batteiy of artillery and a division of 6,000 men, under the 
command of Prince Auersperg, a brave soldier, but not a man 
of much abihty. I should mention that a few days before the 
entry of the French into Vienna, the Emperor had receit ed the 
Austrian general. Count G^vulai, who came with a flag of tiuce 
to make proposals for peace. These had no results ; but as 
soon as the advanced guard had taken possession of Vienna, 
and Napoleon was estabhshed in the loyal palace of Schonbrunn, 
General Gyulai returned and passed more than an hour alone 
with the Emperor. Thereupon the rumour that an armistice 
was about to be concluded spread not only among the French 
regiments as they entered Vienna, but among the Austrian 
troops who were leaving the town to go across the Danube. 

j\Iurat and Lannes, whom the Emperor had ordered to try 
and make themselves masters of the passage of the river, marched 
towards the bridge, posted Oudinot’s grenadiers in rear of the 
thick plantations, and then went fonvard accompamed only by 
some oflSicers who could speak German. The weak pickets 
fell back firing on them ; the two marshals cried out to the 
Austrians that there was an armistice, and, continuing to advance, 
they crossed all the little bridges "without hindrance, and having 
reached the large one, they made the same statement to the 
officer in command at Spitz. He did not ventuie to fire upon two 
marshals, who came almost alone, asserting that hostilities were 
suspended ; but before letting them pass he wished to go himself 
to General Auersperg and get his orders. Wlnle he was gone, 
leaving the post in cliarge of a seigcant, Lannes and Murat 
persuaded the latter that as a condition of the armistice was that 
the bridge should be given up to them, he with his soldiers 
must go and rejoin his officer on the left bank. The poor 
sergeant hesitated ; they pushed him gently back, talkmg to him 
all the time, and by a slow but uninterrupted movement reached 
the further end of the great biidge. There an Austrian officer 
was about to set a light to the inflammable matter ; his match 
was snatched from his hands, and he was told that if he committed 
such a crime it would be the worse for him. Meantime the 
column of Oudinot’s grenadieis appealed, and got well on to the 
bridge , the Austrian gunners were about to fire ; the French mar- 
shals ran towards the commander of artillery and repeated their 
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assurance that an armistice had been concluded; then, sitting 
down on the guns, they begged the artillerymen to inform Gtenerd 
Auersperg of their presence. In course of time he came up, 
and was on the point of giving the order to lire, although the 
French grenadiers were by this time surrounding the Austrian 
batteries and battahons. But the two marshaS assured him 
theie was a tieaty, and that its first condition was that the 
French should occupy the bridges. The unhappy general, 
fearing to get himself into trouble if he shed blood needlessly, 
lost his head so far as to withdraw, taking with him all the troops 
which had been given to him to defend the bridges. Without 
this blunder on the pait of General Auersperg, the passage of 
the Danube would certainly not have been executed without 
great difficulty ; it might even have turned out impracticable ; 
in which case, Napoleon would have been unable to follow the 
Russian and Austrian armies into hloravia, and his campaign 
wnuld have failed. He certainly thought so then, and his opinion 
was confirmed four years later, when, in 1809, the Austrians 
did bum tlie bridges over the Danube, and to win the passage 
of the river we were compelled to fight the two battles of 
Esshng and Wagram at a cost of more than 30,000 men ; while 
in 1805 Marshals Lannes and Murat carried the bridges without 
having a man w'ounded. But was the stratagem which they 
employed peimissable ? I think not. I know that in time of 
war people stretch their consciences under the pretext that 
everything which assures victory may be done, in ordei to diminish 
the loss of Hfe, and at the same time gain an advantage to one’s 
country. Still, in spite of these weighty considerations, I do 
not think that one ought to approve the means employed to 
get possession of the bridge of Spitz. For my pait, I should 
not like to do the same under similar circumstances. 

To conclude this episode I may say that General Auersperg 
was severely punished for his creduhty. A court-martial con- 
demned him to be degraded, to be dragged on a hurdle through 
the streets of Vienna, and finally to be put to death by the hand 
of the executioner. The same judgment was pronounced 
against Field-Marshal Mack for his conduct at XJlm. Both, 
however, obtained a commutation of the capital sentence to 
that of imprisonment for life. They were released at the end 
of ten years, but deprived of their military rank, expelled from 
the nobility, and repudiated by their families. They both died 
soon after having regained their freedom. 
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The stratagem of Lannes and Murat having secured the 
passage of the Danube, the Emperor marched his arm^ in pursuit 
of the Austnans and Russians. Herewith begins the second phase 
of the campaign. 

The Russian Marshal Kutusoff was marching from ICrems by 
Hollabrunn to Brunn in Moravia, to join the second army, 
which the Emperor Alexander was leading in person ; but on 
getting near Hollabrunn he learnt with consternation that the 
divisions of Murat and Lannes were already in possession of 
that town, and his retreat thereby entirely cut off* To get 
himself out of this fix, employing a trick in his turn, he sent 
General Prince Bagration with a flag of truce to Murat, to 
assure him that an aide-de-camp of his Emperor had just con- 
cluded an armistice at Vienna with the Emperor Napoleon, 
and that peace would without doubt shortly follow. Prince 
Bagration was a most agreeable man ; he knew so well how to 
flatter Murat that the latter, taken m in his turn by the Russian 
general, eagerly accepted the armistice in spite of the remarks 
of Lannes, who wished to fight. But Murat was the superior 
officer, and Lannes had to obey. 

The suspension of hostilities lasted thirty-six hours, and 
while Murat was inhaling the incense which the cunning Russian 
lavished on him, Kutusoff’s army by a roundabout march, con- 
cealed behind a barrier of low hills, escaped the danger, passed 
Hollabrunn, and took up a strong position by which the road to 
Moravia was opened to it, and its retreat, as well as its junction 
with the other Russian army, posted between Znaym and Brunn, 
was assured. Napoleon was then at the palace of Schonbrunn. 
He fell into a great rage on learning that Murat had let himself 
be taken in by Prince Bagration, and had ventured to accept 
an armistice without orders, and directed him to attack Kutusoff 
forthwith. But the Russians had changed their position very 
much for the better, and gave the French a vigorous reception. 
The fight was of the most obstinate nature, but at length the 
town of Hollabrunn, captured and recaptured several times, 
set on fire by shells, filled -with dead and dying, remained in 
possession of the French. The Russians retired on Brunn ; our 
troops followed and occupied that town without fighting, though 
it was fortified and commanded by the celebrated citadel of 
Spielberg 

The Russian armies and part of the remains of the Austnan 
troops being assembled in Moravia, the Emperor, in order to 
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Strike a final blow, proceeded to Bruim. My comrade Massy 
and I followed him in that direction, but we got along slowly 
and with much difficulty ; first because the post-horses were on 
their last legs, and further, by reason of the great quantity of 
troops, guns, artillery and baggage wagons which cumbered 
the roads. We were obliged to wait twenty-four hours at Holla- 
brunn, until the way was cleared through its streets destroyed 
by fire, and still full of burning planks, beams, and fragments of 
furniture. This unlucky town had been so completely burnt 
that we could not find a single house to take shelter in. During 
our compulsory stay in the place we were appalled by a horrible 
spectacle. The wounded, especially the Russians, had dunng 
the fight taken refuge in the houses, where they were soon over- 
taken by the fire. At the approach of this new danger all who were 
able to move had fled ; but many, wounded in the legs or other- 
wise severely injured, had been burnt alive under the rums. 
Some had endeavoured to escape by crawling on the ground, 
but the fire had pursued them into the streets, and one*might see 
thousands of the poor fellows half reduced to ashes ; some of 
them were even yet breathing. The corpses of men and horses 
killed in the fight had also been roasted, so that from the unhappy 
town of HoUabrunn emanated a horrible and sickening odour 
of roasted flesh, perceptible at some leagues’ distance. 

Major Massy and I left this focus of disease as soon as we 
could, and reached Znayra, where four years afterwards I w'as 
to be wounded. Finally we came up with the Emperor at 
Brunn on November 22, ten days before the battle of Austerlitz. 

The day after our arrival we discharged our commission, 
and handed over the flags with the ceremomal prescribed by the 
Emperor for occasions of the kind, for he never lost any oppor- 
tumty of exalting in the eyes of the troops whatever would stimulate 
their passion for glory. The ceremony was as follows. Half an 
hour before the parade, which took place at eleven o’clock each 
day in front of the Emperor’s quarters, General Duroc, the grand 
marshal, sent to our lodging a company of grenadiers of the 
guard with their band and drums. The seventeen colours and 
two standards were placed in the hands of as many sergeants. 
Major Massy and I, preceded by an orderly officer, placed ourselves 
at the head of the procession, which set out with the band playing. 
The town was full of French troops, and as we passed the soldiers 
cheered loudly in honour of the victory gained by their comrades 
of the 7th coips. All the sentries saluted, and as we entered 
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the court of the house where the Emperor lodged, the bands 
pk7ed a march, the troops assembled for parade, presented 
arms and enthusiastically shouted “ Vive PEmpereur ! ” 

The orderly aide-de-camp came forward to receive us, and 
presented us to the Emperor, together with the sergeants who 
carried the Austrian flags. The Emperor inspected the various 
trophies, and after having dismissed the sergeants, he questioned 
us freely, both with regard to the battle which Augereau had 
fought, and upon our observations during the long journey 
which we had just made through the countries which had been 
the seat of war. Then he bade us wait his orders and follow the 
imperial head-quarters. Marshal Duroc gave us, as was custo- 
mary, a receipt for the flags, then informed us that horses would 
be placed at our disposal, and invited us during our stay to take 
our seats at the table where he presided. 

Meanwhile the great drama was approaching its final scene, 
and both sides were preparing to fight their stoutest. Most 
military authors are apt to confuse the reader’s mind by over- 
crowding their story with details. So much is this the case 
that, in the greater part of the works published on the wars 
of the Empire, I have been utterly unable to understand the 
history of many battles at which I was present, and of whidi all 
the phases were well known to me. In order to preserve due 
clearness in relating a military action, I think one ought to be 
content with indicating the respective conditions of the two 
armies before the engagement, and reporting only such facts as 
affected the decision. That is what I shall try to do in order 
to give you an idea of the battle of Austerlitz, as it is called, 
though it took place short of the village of that name. On the 
eve of the battle, however, the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
had slept at the chateau of Austerlitz, and when Napoleon 
drove them from this, he wished to heighten his triumph by 
giving that name to the battle. 

You will see on any map that the Goldbach brook, which 
rises on the other side of the Olmutz road, falls into the small 
lake of Monitz. This stream, flowing at the bottom of a little 
valley with pretty steep sides, separated the two armies. The 
Austro-Russian right rested on a hanging wood in rear of the 
Posoritz post-house beyond the Olmiitz road ; their centre 
occupied Pratzen and the wide plateau of that name ; their left 
was near the pools of Satschan and the swampy ground in their 
neighbourhood. The Emperor Napoleon rested his left on a 
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yilock difficult of access, to which the Egyptian soldiers gave the 
name of the ‘‘ Santon,” because it had on the top a little chapel 
with a spire like a minaret. The French centre was near the 
marsh of Kobelnitz, the right was at Telnitz. But at this point 
the Emperor had placed very few people, in order to draw the 
Russians on to tlie marshy ground, where he had arranged to 
defeat them by concealing Davout’s corps at Gross Raigem, on 
the Vienna road. 

On the 1st of December, the day before the battle, Napoleon 
left Brunn early in the morning, spent the whole day in inspect- 
ing the positions, and in the evening fixed his head-quarters in 
rear of the Fiench centre, at a point whence the view took in 
the bivouacs of both sides, as well as the ground which was to 
be their field of battle next day. There was no other building 
in the place than a poor bam. The Emperoi’s tables and maps 
were placed there, and he established himself in person by an 
immense fire, sui rounded by his numcious staff and his guard. 
Fortunately there was no snow, and though it was very cold, I 
lay on the giound and went soundly to sleep. But we were soon 
obliged to remount and go the rounds with tlie Empeior. There 
was no moon, and the darkness of the night was increased by a 
thick fog whicli made progress very difficult. The chasseurs of 
the escort had the idea of lighting torches made of pine branches 
and straw, wliich proved very useful. The troops, seeing a 
group of horsemen thus lighted come towards tliem, had no 
difficulty in recognizing the imperial staff, and in an instant, 
as if by enchantment, we could see along the whole line all our 
bivouac fires lighted up by thousands of torches in the hands of 
the soldiers. The cheers with which, in tlieir enthusiasm, they 
saluted Napoleon, were all tlie more animated for tlie fact that 
the morrow was the anniversary of his coronation, and the 
coincidence seemed of good omen. The enemies must have 
been a good deal surprised when, from the top of a neighbouring 
hill, they saw in tlie middle of the night 60,000 torches lighted, 
and heard a thousand times repeated tlie cry of Long live the 
Emperor I accompanied by the sound of the many bands of 
the French regiments. In our camp all was joy, light, and move- 
ment, while on the side of the Austrians and Russians all was 
gloom and silence. 

Next day, December 2nd, tlie sound of cannon was heard at 
daybreak. As we have seen, tlie Kmperor had shown but few 
troops on his right ; this was a trap for the enemy, with the view 
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of allowing them to capture Telnitz easily, to cross the Goldbach 
there, then to go on to Gross Raigem and take possession of the 
road from Brunn to Vienna, thinbng to cut off our retreat. The 
Russians and Austrians fell into the snare perfectly, for, weakenmg 
the rest of their line, they clumsily crowded considerable forces 
into the bottom of Telnitz, and into the swampy valleys bordering 
on the pools of Satschan and Mdnitz. But as they imagined, 
for some not very apparent reason, that Napoleon had the 
intention of retreating without delivering battle, they resolved, 
by way of completing their success, to attack us on our left towards 
the Santon,^’ and also on our centre before Puntowitz. By 
this means our defeat would be complete w’'hen we had been 
forced back on these two points, and found the road to Vienna 
occupied in our rear by the Russians. As it befell, however, on 
our left Marshal Lannes not only repulsed all the attacks of the 
enemy upon the ‘‘ Santon,” but drove him back on the other side 
of the Olmutz road as far as Blasiowitz. There the ground 
became more level, and allowed Murat’s cavalry to execute 
some brilliant charges, the results of which were of great import- 
ance, for the Russians were driven out of hand as far as the village 
of Austerlitz. 

While this splendid success was being won by our left wing, 
the centre, consisting of the troops under Soult and Bernadotte, 
which the Emperor had posted at the bottom of the Goldbach 
ravine, where it was concealed by a thick fog, dashed forwards 
towards the hill on which stands the village of Pratzen. This 
was the moment when that brilliant sun of Austerlitz, the recol- 
lection of which Napoleon so delighted to recall, burst forth in 
all its splendour. Marshal Soult carried not only the village of 
Pratzen, but also the vast tableland of that name, which was the 
culminating point of the whole country, and consequently the 
key of the battlefield. There, under the Emperor’s eyes, the 
sharpest of the fighting took place, and the Russians were beaten 
back. But one battalion, the 4th of the line, of which Prince 
Joseph, Napoleon’s brother, was colonel, allowing itself to be 
carried too far in pursuit of the enemy, was charged and broken 
up by the Noble Guard and the Grand Duke Constantine’s 
cuirassiers, losing its eagle. Several lines of Russian cavalry 
quickly advanced to support this momentary success of the 
guards, but Napoleon hurled against them the Mamelukes, the 
mounted chasseurs, and the mounted grenadiers of his guard, 
under Marshal Bessi^res and General Rapp. The m6Iee was of 
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the most sanguinary kind ; the Russian squadrons, were crushed 
and driven back beyond the village o£ Austerlitz with immense 
loss. Our troopers captured many colours and prisoners, among 
the latter Prince Repnin, commander of the Noble Guard. 
This regiment, composed of the most brilliant of the young 
Russian nobility, lost heavily, because the swagger in which they 
had indulged against the French having come to the ears of our 
soldiers, these, and above all the mounted grenadiers, attacked 
them with fury, shouting as they passed their great sabres through 
their bodies : We will give the ladies of St. Petersburg something 
to cry for 1 ” 

The painter Gerard, in his picture of the battle of Austerlitz, 
has taken for his subject the moment when General Rapp, 
coming wounded out of the fight, and covered with his enemies’ 
blood and his own, is presenting to the Emperor the flags just 
captured and his prisoner, Prince Repnin. I was present at 
this imposing spectacle, which the artist has reproduced with 
wonderful accuracy. All the heads are portraits, even that of 
the brave chasseur who, making no complaint, though he had 
been shot through the body, had the courage to come up to the 
Emperor and fall stone dead as he presented the standard which 
lie had just taken. Napoleon, wishing to honour his memory, 
ordered the painter to find a place for him in his composition. 
In the picture may be seen also a Mameluke, who is carrying 
in one hand an enemy’s flag and holds in the other the bridle 
of his dying horse. This man, named Mustapha, was well 
loiown in the guard for his courage and ferocity. During the 
charge he had pursued the Grand Duke Constantine, who only 
got rid of him by a pistol-shot, which severely wounded the Mame- 
luke’s horse. Mustapha, grieved at having only a standard to 
offer to the Emperor, said in his broken French as he presented it : 
“ Ah, if me catch Prince Constantine, me cut him head off and 
bring it to Emperor ! ” Napoleon, disgusted, replied ; ‘‘ Will 
you hold your tongue, you savage ? ” ' 

While Marshals Lannes, Soult, and Murat, with the 
imperial guard, were beating the right and centre of the allied 
army, and driving them back beyond the village of Austerlitz, the 
enemy’s left, falling into the trap laid by Napoleon when he made a 
show of keeping close to the pools, threw itself on the village 
of Telnitz, captured it, and, crossing the Goldbach, prepared to 
occupy the road to Vienna. But die enemy had taken a false 
prognostic of Napoleon’s genius when they supposed him capable 
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of committing such a blunder as to leave undefended a road hy 
which, in the event of disaster, his retreat was secured ; for our 
right was guarded hy the divisions under Davout, concealed in 
the rear in the little town of Gross Reigen. From this point 
Davout fell upon the allies at the moment when he saw their 
masses entangled in the defiles between the lakes of Telnitz and 
Monitz, and the stream. 

The Emperor, whom we left on the plateau of Pratzen, having 
freed himself from the enemy’s right and centre, which were 
in flight on tlie other side of Austerlitz, descended from the 
heights of Pratzen with a small force of all arms, including Soult’s 
corps and his guard, and went with all speed towards Telnitz, 
and took the enemy’s columns in rear at the moment when 
Davout was attacking in front. At once the heavy masses of 
Austrians and Russians, packed on the narrow roadways which 
lead beside the Goldbach brook, finding themselves between 
two fires, fell into an indescribable confusion. All ranks were 
mixed up together, and each sought to save himself by flight. 
Some hurled themselves headlong into the marshes which border 
the pools, but our infantry followed them there. Others hoped 
to escape by the road that lies between the two pools ; our cavalry 
charged them, and the butchery was frightful. Lastly, the 
greater part of the enemy, chiefly Russians, sought to pass over 
the ice. It was very thick, and five or six thousand men, keeping 
some kind of order, had reached the middle of the Satschan lake, 
when Napoleon, calling up the artillery of his guard, gave the 
order to fire on the ice. It broke at countless points, and a 
mighty cracking was heard. The water, oozing through the 
fissures, soon covered the floes, and we saw thousands of Russians, 
with their horses, guns, and wagons, slowly settle down into the 
depths. It was a honibly majestic spectacle which I shall never 
forget. In an instant the surface of the lake was covered with 
everytliing that could swim. Men and hoises struggled in the 
water amongst the floes . Some — sl very small number — succeeded 
in saving themselves by the help of poles and ropes, which our 
soldiers reached to them from the shore, but the greater part 
were drowned. 

The number of combatants at the Emperor’s disposal in 
this battle was 68,000 men ; that of the allied army amounted 
to 82,000 men. Our loss in killed and wounded was about 
8,000 men ; our enemies admitted that theiis, in killed, wounded, 
and drowned, reached 14,000. We had made 18,000 prisoners^ 
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captured 150 gtins, and a great quantity oi standards and 
colours. 

After giving the order to pursue the enemy in every direction, 
the Emperor betook himself to his new head-quarters at the post- 
house oi Posoritz on the Olmutz road. As may be imagined, he 
was radiant, but frequently expressed regret that the very 
eagle we had lost should have bdonged to the 4th regiment of 
the line, of which lus brother Joseph was colonel, and should have 
been captured by the regiment of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
brother of the Emperoi of Russia. The coincidence was, m 
truth, rather quaint, and made the loss more noticeable. But 
Napoleon soon received great consolation. Prince John of 
Lidbtenstein came fiom the Emperor of Austria to request an 
interview, and Napoleon, understanding that this would result 
in a peace and would deliver him from the fear of seeing the 
Prussians march on his rear before he was clear of his present 
enemy, granted it 

'Of all the divisions of the French imperial guard, it was the 
mounted chasseurs who suftered tlie heaviest loss in their great 
charge against the Russian guard on the Pratzen plateau. My 
poor friend. Captain Fournier, had been killed, and General 
jVlorland too. The Emperor, always on the look-out for any- 
thing tliat might kindle the spirit of emulation among the troops, 
decided that General Morland’s body should be placed in 
memorial building which he proposed to erect on the Esplanade 
des Invalides at Paris. The surgeons, having neither the time 
nor the materials necessary to embalm the general’s body on 
the battle-field, put it into a barrel of rum, which was transported 
to Paris. But subsequent events having delayed the construction 
of the monument destined for Geneial Morland, the barrel 
m which he had been placed was still standing in one of the rooms 
of the School of Medicine when Napoleon lost the Empire in 
1814. Not long afterwards the barrel broke through decay, 
and people were much surprised to find that the rum had made 
the general’s moustaches grow to such an extraordinary extent 
that they fell below his waist. The corpse was in perfect preser- 
vation, but, in order to get possession of it, the family was obliged 
to bring an action against some scientific man who had made a 
curiosity of it. Cultivate the love of glory and go and get killed, 
to let some oaf of a naturalist set you up in his library between a 
rhinoceros horn and a stuffed crocodile 1 
I did not receive any wound at the battle of Austerlitz, though 
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I was often in a very exposed position ; notably at the time of 
the cavalry m^lee on the Pratzen plateau. The Emperor had 
sent me with orders to General Rapp, whom I succeeded with 
great difficulty in reaching in the middle of that terrible hurly- 
burly of slaughterers and slaughtered. My horse came in contact 
with that of one of the Noble Guard, and our sabres were on the 
point of crossing, when we were forced apart by the combatants, 
and I got oif with a severe contusion. But the next day I in- 
curred a much greater danger of a very difFerent bnd from those 
with which one ordinarily meets on the field of battle It happened 
in this way. On the morning of the 3rd, the Emperor mounted 
and rode round the different positions where the fights of the day 
before had taken place. Having reached the shores of the Satschan 
lake, Napoleon dismounted, and was chatting with several mar- 
shals round a camp fire, when he saw floating a hundred yards 
from the embankment a large isolated ice floe, on which was 
stretched a poor Russian non-commissioned officer with a decora- 
tion. The poor fellow could not help himself, having got a 
bullet through his thigh, and his blood had stained the ice floe 
which supported him. It was a honible sight. Seeing a numer- 
ous staff surrounded by guards, the man judged that Napoleon 
must be there ; he raised himself as well as he could, and cried out 
that as soldiers of all countnes became bi others when the fight 
was over, he begged his hfe of the powerful Emperor of the French. 
Napoleon’s interpreter having translated this entreaty, he was 
touched by it, and ordered General Bertrand, his aide-de-camp, 
to do what he could to save the poor man. Straightway several 
men of the escort, and even two staff officers, seeing two great tree- 
stems on the bank, pushed them into the watei, and tlien, getting 
astride of them, they thought that by moving their legs simul- 
taneously they would drive these pieces of wood f 01 ward. But 
scarcely were they a fathom from the edge than they rolled over, 
throwing into the water the men who bestrode them. Theh 
clothes were saturated in a moment, and as it was freezing very 
hard, the cloth of their sleeves and their trousers became stiff as 
they swam, and their hmbs, shut up, as it were, in cases, could noi 
move, so that several came near to being drowned, and they 
only got back to land with great difficulty, by the help of ropes 
which were thrown to them. 

I bethought me then of saying that the swimmers oughl 
to have stripped; in the first place, to preserve their freedoir 
of movement, and secondly, to avoid having to pass the nighl 
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in wet clothes. General Bertrand having heard this repeated 
it to the Emperor, who declared that I was right and that the 
others had shown more zeal than discretion. I do not wish 
to make myself out^ better than I am, so I will admit that just 
having taken part in a battle where I had seen thousands of 
dead and dying, the edge had been taken off my sensibility, 
and I did not feel philanthropic enough to run the risk of a 
bad cold by contesting with the ice floes the life of an enemy. 
I felt quite content with deploring his sad fate. But the Em- 
peror’s answer piqued me, and it seemed to me that I should be 
open to ridicule if I gave advice and did not dare to carry it 
into execution. So I leapt from my horse, and stripped myself 
naked and dashed into the water, I had gone fast in the course 
of the day and got hot, so that the chill struck me keenly, but I 
was young and vigorous and a good swimmer; the Emperor’s 
presence encouraged me, and I struck out towards the Russian 
sergeant. At the same time my example, and probably the 
praise given me by the Emperor, determined a lieutenant of 
artillery, by name Roumestain, to imitate me. 

While he was undressing I was advancing, but with a good 
deal more difficulty than I had foreseen. The older and stronger 
ice, which had been smashed to pieces the day before, had almost 
entirely disappeared, but a new skin had formed some lines in 
thickness, the shaip edges of which scratclied the skin of my arms, 
breast, and neck in a very unpleasant fashion. The artillery 
officer, who had caught me up half-way, had not perceived it at 
all, having profited by the path which I had opened in the new ice. 
He called my attention to this fact, and generously demanded to 
be allowed to take his turn at leading, to which I agreed, for I was 
cruelly cut up. At last we reached the huge floe of old ice on 
which the poor Russian was lying, and thought that the most 
laborious part of our cnteipiise was achieved. There we were 
quite wrong, for as soon as we began to push the floe forward the 
layer of new ice which covered the surface of the water, being 
broken by contact with it, piled itself up in front, so as in a short 
time to form a mass which not only resisted our efforts, but 
began to break the edges of the big floe. The bulk of this got 
smaller every moment, and we began to fear that the poor man 
whom we were trying to save would be drowned before our eyes. 
The edges, moreover, of the floe were remarkably sharp, so that 
we had to choose spots on which to rest our hands and our chests 
as we pushed. We weie at our last gasp. Finally, by way of a 
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crowning stioke, as we got near the bank the ice split in several 
places, and the portion on which the Russian lay was reduced to 
a slab only a few feet in breadth, quite insufficient to bear his 
weight. He was on the point of sinking when my comrade and 
I, feelmg bottom at lengtli, slipped our shoulders under the ice 
slab, and bore it to the shore. They threw us ropes, which we 
fastened round the Russian, and he was at last hoisted on to the 
beach. We had to use the same means to get out of the water, 
for we were -wearied, torn, bruised, and bleeding, and could 
hardly stand. My kmd comrade hlassy, who had watched me 
with the greatest anxiety throughout my swim, had been so 
thoughtful as to have his horse-cloth warmed before the camp 
fire, and as soon as I was out of the -water he wrapped me in it. 
After a good rub down I put on my clothes and wanted to stretch 
out by the fire, but this Dr. Larrey forbad, and ordered me to 
walk about, to do which I required the help of two chasseurs. 
The Emperor came and congratulated the artillery lieutenant 
and me on our courage in undertaking and achieving the rescue 
of the wounded Russian, and calling his Mameluke Roustan, 
who always carried refreshments witli him on his horse, he poured 
us out a glass of excellent rum, and asked us, laughing, how we 
had liked our batla. As for the Russian sergeant, the Emperor 
directed Dr. Lairey to attend to him, and gave him several 
pieces of gold. He was fed and put into dry clothes, and after 
being wrapped in warm rugs, he was taken to a house in Telnitz 
which was used as an ambulance, and transferred the next day to 
the hospital at Brunn. The poor lad blessed the Emperor as 
well as M. Roumestain and me, and would kiss our hands. He 
was a Lithuanian, a native, that is, of a piovince of the old Poland 
now joined to Russia. As soon as he was well he declared that 
he would never serve any other than the Empeior Napoleon, so 
he returned to France -with our wounded and was enrolled in the 
Polish legion. Ultimately h$ became a sergeant in the lancers of 
the guard, and whenever I came across him he testified his 
gratitude in broken, but expressive, language. 

My icy bath, and the really superhuman efforts which I had 
had to make to save the poor man, might have cost me dear if I 
had been less young and vigorous. M. Roumestain, who did not 
possess the latter advantage to the same extent as I, was seized 
that same evening with violent congestion of the lungs, and had 
to be taken to the hospital, where he passed several months 
between life and death. He never, indeed, recovered completely. 
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and had to leave tlie service invalided some years later. As for 
myself, though I was very weak, I got myself hoisted on to my 
horse when the Emperor left the lake to go to the chateau of 
Austerlitz, where his head-quarters now were, Napoleon always 
went at a gallop, and in my shaken state this pace did not suit me ; 
still, I kept up, because the night was coming on and I was afraid 
of straying ; besides which, if I had gone at a walk the cold would 
have got hold of me. When I reached the chateau it took several 
men to help me to dismount, a shivering fit seized me, my teeth 
were chattel ing and I was quite ill. Colonel Dahimann, lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the mounted chasseurs, who had just been pro- 
moted to general in place of Morland, took me into one of the 
outbuildings of the chateau, where he and his ofi&cers were 
established. After having given me some very hot tea, his 
surgeon rubbed me all over with warm oil ; they swaddled me 
in many rugs and stuck me into a great heap of hay, leaving 
only my face outside. Gradually a pleasant warmth penetrated 
my numbed limbs. I slept sound, and thanks to all this kind 
care, as well as to my twenty-three years, I found myself next 
morning fiesh and in good condition, and was able to mount 
my hoise and witness an extremely interesting spectacle. 

The defeat which the Russians had undergone had thrown 
their aimy into such disorder that all who escaped the disaster 
of Austerlitz made haste to reach Gahcia and get out of the victor’s 
power. The rout was complete ; we took many prisoneis and 
found the roads covered witli deserted cannon and baggage* 
The Emperor of Russia, who had made sure of victory, went 
away in hopeless grief, authorizing his ally Fiancis II to make 
terms with Napoleon. On the very evening of tlie battle, the 
Emperor of Austiia, to save his country from utter ruin, begged 
an interview of the Fiench Emperor, and Napoleon agiceing, 
had halted at the village of Nasicdlowiiz. The interview took 
place on the 4th, near the miH of Poleny, between the French 
and Austrian lines. E was present at this memorable meetmg, 
Napoleon, starting vexy caily from the chateau with his staff, 
was the first at the place of meeting. He dismounted and was 
strolling about when, seeing the Emperor of Austiia approaching, 
he went towards him and embiaced him cordially, A strange 
sight for tlie philosopher to leflect on i An Emperor of Germany 
come to humble himself by suing for peace to the son of a small 
Corsican family, not long ago a sub-lieutenant of artillery, whom 
his talents, his good fortune, and the courage of the French 
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soldier had raised to the summit of power, and made the arbiter 
of the destinies of Europe I 

Napoleon took no unfair advantage of the Austrian Emperor’s 
position, so far as we could judge from the distance at which 
respect kept us. He was kind and courteous in the extreme. 
An armistice was concluded, and it was arranged that pleni- 
potentiaries should be sent by both parties to Brunn to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. The Emperors embraced again at parting, 
and returned to their respective quarters. Duiing the next two 
days, Napoleon admitted Major Massy and myself to a farewell 
audience, charging us to report to Marshal Augereau what we had 
seen. At the same time the Emperor handed us despatches for 
the Bavarian Court, which had returned to Munich, and informed 
us that Augereau had left Bregenz and that we should find liim 
at Ulm. We got back to Vienna and continued our journey, 
travelling night and day in spite of the snow, which had begun 
to fall tluckly. 


CHAPTER XI 

WE PASSED part of the winter at Darmstadt in gaieties of all 
kinds. The grand ducal troops were commanded by a general 
of much merit, Von Stoch. He. had a son of my own age, a 
lieutenant in the guards — a delightful young man, with whom 
I became very intimate, and of whom I shall have more to say. 
We were only ten leagues from Frankfort, still a free town, and 
very wealthy ; from of old the nest of all the intrigues against 
France, and the source of all the false news circulated in Germany 
to our injury. Accordingly, on the day after the battle of 
Austerlitz, when a report had got about that a battle had been 
fought of which the result was not yet known, the Frankforters 
were certain that the Russians had won ; several newspapers went 
so far in their hatred as to say that our army had suffered to the 
extent that not a Frenchman had escaped. The Emperor, who 
got reports of everything, took no notice, until, forescemg the 
possibility of a breach with Prussia, he began gradually to move 
his armies near to the frontier of that kingdom. Then, with the 
view of pumshing the Frankforters for their impertinence, he 
ordered Marshal Augereau to leave Darmstadt at short notice, 
and quarter himself with his whole army corps on Frankfort and 
the neighbourhood. The Emperor’s order required, further. 
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that on the day of the entry of our troops the town was, in token 
of welcome, to give one louis-d’or to every private, two to the 
corporals, three to the sergeants, ten to the sub-lieutenants, and 
so forth. Moreovei, the inhabitants were to lodge the troops 
and board them at the following rates — six hundred francs a day 
for the marshal, four hundred for lieutenant-generals, two hundred 
foi major-generals, one hundred for colonels ; and every month 
the state was to send a million francs to the Imperial Treasury at 
Paris. 

The authorities of Frankfort, terrified at so exorbitant a 
demand, hastened to the French envoy ; but he, primed before- 
hand by Napoleon, replied : “ You asserted that not a single 
Frenchman had escaped the sword of the Russians ; the Em- 
peror Napoleon wished therefore to put you in a position to 
count the number composing a single corps of the Grand Army ; 
theie are six more of the same strength, and the Guard is coming 
presently.” This answer, when repeated to the inhabitants, 
filled them with consternation. Vast as their wealth was, they 
must be ruined if this state of things lasted for long. But Marshd 
Augereau appealed in their favour to the Emperor’s clemency, 
and received permission to act as he pleased. In this way he 
took upon himself to retain only his staff and one battalion in 
the city ; the otlier troops were distributed among the neighbour- 
ing states. From that time joy returned, and the inhabitants, 
to show their gratitude to the marshal, entertained him fre^ 
quently. I lodged with a rich banker, named Chamot, who, 
during the eight months I stayed with him, was most kind to me, 
as were all his household. 

While we were at Frankfort a sad mishap which befell an 
officer of the yth division was the cause of my being sent on a 
twofold errand, the first part of which was unpleasant enough, 
while the second was agreeable and even splendid. As 5ie 

result of a brain fever. Lieutenant N ^ of the 7 th chasseurs, 

fell into a complete state of childishness. Marshal Augereau 
assigned to me the duty of taking the poor young man, first, to 
Paris, to see Murat, who had always taken an interest in him ; 
then, if Murat wished it, to the Quercy. As I had not seen my 
mother since I set out for the campaign of Austerhtz, and as I 
knew that she was not far from Saint-Cere, at the chdteau of 
Bras, which my father had bought some time befoie his death, 
I accepted with pleasure a mission which, while enabling me to 
be of service to Marshal Murat, would allow me to pass some 
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days witli my mother. The marshal sent me a good carriage, 
and I took the road to Paris. But the heat and want of sleep 
excited my poor companion to such a degree that, passing from 
idiocy to raving madness, he went near to kill me with a blow 
from a coach-wrench. Never did I have a more unpleasant 
journey. At last I reached Paris, and brought Lieutenant 

N to Murat, who resided during the summer at the chateau 

of Neuilly. The marshal begged me to complete my task, and 

to take N to the Quercy. I agreed in the hope of seeing 

my mother ; but observed that I could not start for twenty-four 
hours, since Marshal Augereau had entrusted me with despatches 
for the Emperor, and I was going to RambouiUet to find him. 
I went thither in puisuance of my ordeis that veiy day. 

I do not know what were the contents of the despatches which 
I bore, but they made the Emperor very thoughtful. He sent 
for M. de Talleyrand, and went off with Mm to Paris, ordeiing 
me to follow, and to present myself that evening to Marshal 
Duroc. I obeyed, and waited for a long time in one of the 
rooms of the Tuileries, till Duroc, coming out of the Emperor's 
study and leaving the door ajar, gave directions in a loud voice 
for an ordeily officer to get leady to start by the post on a distant 
mission. But Napoleon called out : ‘‘ Duroc, that is unnecessary, 
for we have got Marbot here going back to Augereau ; he can go 
on to Berlin ; Frankfort is half-way there.” Accordingly, Duroc 
instructed me to get ready to go to Berlin with the Emperor’s 
despatches. I was annoyed, because I must give up going to see 
my mother ; but I had to resign myself. I hastened to Neuilly, 
to let Murat know ; and as for my own affaiis, tliinking that my 
new mission was very urgent, I returned to the Tuileries, but 
Duroc allowed me till the next morning. I turned up at dawn, 
and was put off till the evening ; in the evening again till next 
morning, and so on for eight days. Still, I bore it with patience, 
because each time that I appeared Duroc only kept me a moment, 
which allowed me to go about in Pans. He had handed me a 
pretty large sum of money in order to set myself up in entirely 
new uniforms, so that I might make a good appearance before 
the Kling of Prussia, into whose liands I was myself to give the 
Emperor’s letter. You see that Napoleon overlooked no detail 
when it was a question of raising the French army in the eyes of 
foreigners. 

I got off at last, after receiving the despatches and instruc- 
tions from the Emperor bidding me take special note of the 
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Prussian troops, their bearing, their arms, horses, and so on. 
M. de Talleyrand gave me a' packet for M. Laforest, our 
ambassador at Berlin, with whom I was to stay. On reaching 
Mamz, winch was then in French terntory, I learnt that Marshal 
Augereau was at Wiesbaden. I went there and surprised him 
much by telling him that I was going to Berlm by the Emperor’s 
order. Travelling night and day in splendid July weather, I 
reached Berlin somewhat tired. In those days the roads in 
Prussia were not metalled, and one rolled along, nearly always 
at a walk, on shifting sand, into which the whe^ sank deep and 
raised intolerable clouds of dust. 

M. lioforest received me most kindly. I put up at the Em- 
bassy, and was presented to the King and Queen, and the princes 
and princesses. The King displayed much emotion on receiving 
the Emperor’s letter. He was a tail and fine man, with a face 
expressing much kmdness, but lacking in the animation which 
indicates a strong character. The Queen was in truth very 
handsome, but disfigured by the thick wrapping which she always 
wore round her neck — ^it was said, to conceal a decided goitre, 
which, through medical maltreatment, had become an open sore. 
Her figure was full of grace, and her countenance, at once bright 
and dignified, expressed strength of wiU. I was most graciously 
received ; and as it was a month before the answer winch I had 
to take back to the Emperor was leady — so difficult, it seems, 
was it to settle — ^tlie Queen was kind enough to invite me to all 
the balls and parties which she gave during my stay. Thus I 
passed my time at Beilin very pleasantly, and our ambassador 
paid me every attention ; but in course of time I perceived that 
he wished to make me play in a dehcate afiair a part which would 
ha\'e been improper for me, and I had to adopt an attitude of 
reserve. 

But let us consider a little Prussia’s position with regard to 
Napoleon, with which, as X learnt later on, the despatches winch 
1 brought liad mucli to do. By accepting from Napoleon the 
gift of the Electorate of Hanover, an hereditary possession of the 
family now reigning in England, the Cabinet of Berlin had alienated 
not only the anti-French party, but almost the whole Prussian 
nation, German self-esteem was offended by the successes 
gained by the Frendi over the Austrians, and Prussia feared, 
besides, to see her commerce luined in consequence of the war 
wliich the Cabinet of London had just declared upon her. The 
Queen and Prince Lewis sought to profit by tliis excitement in 
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bringing the Kling to join Russia, which though deserted by 
Austria, still had hopes of taking revenge for Austerhtz, and 
to go to war with France. The Emperor Alexander was still 
supported in his plans against France by his favourite aide- 
de-camp, the Polish Prince Czartoryski. Still the anti-French 
party, though increasing every day, had not yet succeeded 
in decidmg the King of Prussia to break with Napoleon, but, 
finding itself supported by Russia, it redoubled its effoits. It 
was clever enough to profit by Napoleon’s mistakes in placing 
his brother Lewis on the throne of Holland, and nominating 
himself Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine — an act 
which was represented to the King of Prussia as a step towards 
re-establislung Charlemagne’s Empire. Napoleon, they said, 
would end by making all the sovereigns of Germany come down 
to the rank of his vassals. Exaggerated as these assertions were, 
they yet produced a great revolution in the King’s mind, and 
from that time his conduct towards France became so equivocal 
that Napoleon decided to write to him with his own hand, regard- 
less of ordmary diplomatic efforts, to ask, Are you for or against 
me ? Such was the drift of the letter which I had handed to 
the King. His council, wishing to gain time to arm, delayed the 
answer, which was what kept me so long at Berhn. 

At length, in the month of August, a general explosion against 
France broke out, and the Queen, Prince Lewis, the nobility, 
the army, and the whole population cried out loudly for war. 
The King let himself be carried away, but since, although he 
had decided to break the peace, he still cherished a faint hope 
that hostilities might be avoided, it appears that in his answer 
he undertook to disarm if the Emperor would recall to France 
all the troops that he had in Germany. This Napoleon would 
not do untfl Prussia had disarmed, so that they were revolving 
in a vicious circle, from which war was the only escape. 

Before my departure from Berlin I had evidence of the frenzy 
to which their hatred of Napoleon carried the Prussian nation, 
usually so calm. The officers whom I knew ventured no longer 
to speak to me or salute me ; many Frenchmen were insulted 
by the populace ; the men-at-arms of the Noble Guard pushed 
their swagger to the point of whetting their sword-blades on the 
stone steps of the French ambassador’s house. In all haste I 
betook myself back to Paris, taking with me copious information 
on the state of affairs m Prussia. As I passed through Frankfort 
I found Marshal Augereau in much grief, having just heard of 
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the death of his wife, a good and excellent person, whom he 
deeply regretted and whose loss was felt by the whole staff, 
for she had been most kind to us. 

When I got to Paris I gave the Emperor a reply in the King 
of Prussia’s own hand. He read it, and questioned me on what 
I had seen and heard at Berlin. Wlien I told him how the guards- 
men had whetted their sabres on the steps of the French Embassy, 
he brought his hand to his sword-hilt, and indignantly exclaimed, 

The insolent braggarts shall soon learn that our weapons need 
no sharpening ! ” 

My mission being at an end, I returned to Marshal Augereau 
and passed the whole month of September at Frankfort, We 
prepared for war by getting all the amusement we could, for we 
thought that, nothing being moie uncertain than soldiers’ hves, 
they had better make haste to enjoy them. 

Meanwhile, the different divisions of the Grand Army were 
concentrating on the banks of the Mam. The Empeior had 
j'ust reached Wurzburg, and his guard was crossing the Rhine. 
The Prussians on their side weie marching, and on their way 
through Saxony had compelled the Elector to join Ins forces 
with theirs, this compulsory and therefore insecure alliance 
being the only one which the King of Prussia possessed in Ger- 
many. It was true he was expecting the Russians, but their army 
was still in Poland, behind the Niemen, more than 150 leagues 
from the country where the destiny of Prussia was to be decided. 
It is difficult to conceive the blundering which, during seven 
years, controlled the decisions of the Cabinets of states hostile 
to France, We have seen how, in 1805, Austrians attacked 
us on the Danube, and allowed themselves to be beaten in detail 
at Ulm, instead of waiting till the Russians could join them and 
Prussia declare against Napoleon. Now, in i8o6, we had these 
same Prussians, who a year before might, by joining them, have 
hindered the defeat of the Austrians and Russians, not only 
declaring war against us when wc were at peace with the Cabinet 
of Vienna, but imitating its fault by attacking us without awaiting 
the Russians. Then, three years later, in 1809, the Austrians 
renewed the war against Napoleon single-handed, just when 
he was at peace with Prussia and Russia. This want of unanimity 
secured victory for France. Unhappily it was not so in 1813, 
when we were crushed by the coalition of our enemies. 

The King of Prussia’s mistake in 1806, in declaring war against 
Napoleon before the Russians had come up, was aggravated by 
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the fact that his troops, although well taught, weic so badly 
organized that they were not fit to match themselves with ours. 
In fact, at this period a company or troop m Prussia was the pro- 
perty of its captain. Men, horses, arms, accoutrements, every- 
thmg belonged to him. He farmed it at the price of a fixed sum 
paid to the Government. Thus, all losses being at their expense, 
it was to the interests of the captains to spare their companies, 
whether on the march or on the battlefield ; and as the number 
of men which they were bound to have was fixed, they enrolled 
in the first place all the Prussians who presented themselves, 
and then all the vagabonds in Europe whom their agent’s sci- 
geants could enlist in the neighbouring states. But as this did 
not suffice, the Prussian recruiting sergeants carried off a great 
number of men by main force, and these having become soldiers 
without their own consent were bound to serve till they were 
past the age for service. Then they were given a beggar’s licence, 
for Prussia was too poor to give them a hospital or letiring pen- 
sion. During their period of service these soldiers were mingled 
with genuine Prussians, the number of whom had to be at least 
half of the strength of eacli company in order to prevent revolts. 

To maintain an army compounded of such heterogeneous 
elements an iron discipline was needed, wherefore corporal 
punishment was inflicted for the slightest fault. The numeious 
non-commissioned officers, all Prussians, carried a cane, whicli 
they frequently used. According to the recognized sajmg, 
they reckoned one cane to every seven men. Among the foreign 
soldiers desertion was mercilessly punished with death. You 
may imagine the terrible position of these foreigners, who, 
having enlisted in a moment of drunkenness, or been carried off 
by force, found themselves far from their own country, and in a 
bitter climate, condemned to be Prussian soldiers — ^that is to 
say, slaves during their whole lives. And what lives they were 1 
With scarcely food enough to keep them alive, sleeping on straw, 
very lightly clothed, no cloaks, even in the coldest winter, and 
with pay insufficient to meet their wants. Indeed they did not 
wait to beg until they had received licence to do so with their 
discharge, for when out of sight of their officers they would pul 
out their hands. Both at Potsdam and Berhn it has happened 
more than once that grenadiers at the King’s very gate have 
begged alms of me. The officers, for the most part, were edu- 
cated and did their duty well ; but half of them were foreigners, 
poor gentlemen from almost every country in Europe, who, having 
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taken seivice only to get a Imng, felt no patriotism or devotion 
towards Prussia. Naturally most of them deserted her when 
she was in trouble. Again, promotion going only by seniority, 
tlie great majority of the Prussian officers were old and worn out, 
and in no state to undergo the haidships of war. It was with an 
army thus composed and thus officered that the conquerors of 
Egypt, Italy, and Germany weic to be withstood. Madness it 
was indeed, but the Cabinet of Berlin, misled by the victories 
which the great Frederick had gained with mercenary troops, 
thought that it was going to be the same thing again, forgetting 
that the times had gieatly changed. 

On October 6, Maishal Augeieau and the yth corps left 
Frankfoit to maicli towards the frontier of Saxony, of which 
the Prussians were already in occupation. It w'as a splendid 
autumn, a httlc frost at night and a brilhant sun by day. My 
little establishment was well organized. I had a good campaign- 
ing seivant, Fian90is Woirland, an old soldier of the Black Legion, 
a regular swashbuckler and a grand maiauder. But these make 
the best seivants on campaign, for with them one never runs 
shoit of anything. I had three good horses, good accoutrements, 
a little money. I was very well in health, so I marched gaily to 
meet coming events. 

Our road lay by Aschaifenburg, whence we went on to Wurz- 
burg. There we found the Emperor, who held a march-past of 
the troops of the 7th coips, amid great enthusiasm. Napoleon, 
who was in possession of notes about all the regiments, and knew 
how to use them cleverly so as to flatter the self-esteem of eveiy 
one, said, when he saw the 44th of the line, Of aU the corps of 
my aimy you me the one where tlieie arc most stripes, so your 
three battalions count in my eyes for six.” The soldiers replied 
with eiitliusiasm, “"We will prove it before the enemy.” To the 
78th light infantiy, composed mainly of men from Lower Lan- 
guedoc and the Pyrenees, the Emperor said, ‘‘ There are the best 
marcheis in the army ; one never sees a man of them fall out, 
especially when the enemy has to be met.” Then he added, 
laughing, “ But to do you justice in full, I must tell you that 
you arc the greatest rowdies and looters in the army.” Quite 
true, quite true,” answered the soldiers, every one of whom had 
a duck, fowl, or goose in Ids knapsack. This was an abuse which 
had to be tolerated, for Napoleon’s armies, once on campaign, 
only received rations at rare intervals, each living on the country 
as best he could — a method which doubtless had great 
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inconvenience, but also one immense advantage • it allowed us 
to push constantly forward, vnthout being hampered by pro- 
vision wagons and stores. This gave us a great superiority over 
our enemies, whose movements depended on the baking or the 
arrival of bread, on the pace of herds, and the like. 

We were now at no great distance from the Prussians, the 
King being at Erfurt. The Queen was with him, and rode 
about the army on horseback, seeking to kindle the men by her 
presence. Napoleon, conceiving that this was not a part befitting 
a princess, pubhshed in his bulletins some veiy insulting remark 
about her. The French and Prussian outposts met at length 
on October 9, at Schleitz, and a slight engagement took place 
under the Emperor’s eyes, where the enemy was beaten — an ill- 
omened commencement. On the same day, Prince Lewis, with 
a force of 10,000 men, was in position at Saalfeld, a town on the 
banks of the Saale in the middle of a plain, which is reached by 
crossing very steep hills. As the divisions of Lannes and Augereau 
had to advance on Saalfeld through tliese hills, if Prince Lewis 
wished to await the French, he should have taken up his position 
in that country, full as it was of narrow gorges where a few 
troops could stop much greater numbers. He neglected this 
advantage, however, probably owing to his persuasion that the 
Prussian troops were worth very much mote than the French. 
He even earned his contempt of all precautions so far as to 
place part of his forces with a marshy brook in their rear, thus 
making their retreat in case of reverse very difficult. General 
IMuller, an old Swiss officer in the Prussian seivice, whom the 
King had attached to his nephew in order to check his impetuosity 
made, indeed, some remarks to this effect, which Prince Lewis 
took in bad part, adding that there was no need of so many pre- 
cautions to beat the French — ^it was enough to fall upon them as 
soon as they appeared. 

They appeared on the morning of the loth, Lannes’ division 
leading ; Augereau’s, which followed, did not come up in time 
to take part in the battle. Nor was its presence required, 
Lannes’ force being more than sufficient, Augereau, while 
waitmg for his division to issue into the open ground, took up 
his position with his staff on a hillock, from which we had a 
perfect view of the plain and could follow with the eye all the 
turning points of the battle. 

Prince Lewis might yet have fallen back on the Prussian force 
•v^hich was occupying Jena, but having been the prime instigator 
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of tlie war it seemed to him unseemly to retire without fighting. 
He was cruelly punished for his temerity. Marshal Lannes, 
cleverly taking advantage of the high ground under which Prince 
Lewis had so imprudently deployed his troops, first played upon 
them with artillery, and when they were shaken sent forward his 
masses of infantry, who, rapidly descending from the high ground, 
poured like a torrent on the Prussian battalions and broke them 
up in a moment. Prince Lewis, losing his head, and probably 
seeing the mistake he had made, tried to repair it by putting 
himself at the head of his caval^, with which he impetuously 
charged the 9th and loth Hussars. At first he gained a slight 
advantage, but our hussais, returning to the charge with fury, 
‘threw back the Prussian cavalry into the marshes, their infantry 
at the same time flying in confusion before ours. In the middle 
of the scuffle Prince Lewis found himself engaged hand-to-hand 
with a sergeant of the loth Hussars, named Guindet. Being 
summoned to surrender, he answered with a sword-stroke which 
laid open the Frenchman’s face, whereupon the other ran the 
pnnee through the body, killing him on the spot. 

After the battle and the complete rout of the enemy the prince’s 
body was recognized, and iVlaishal Lannes had it borne with due 
honour to the Castle of Saalfeld. There it was handed over to 
the princely family of that name, connected with the royal house 
of Prussia, with whom Prince Lewis had passed the previous 
day and evening in making merry over the coimng of the French, 
and even, it was said, in giving a ball — and now he was brought 
back to them vanquished and slam ! I saw his body the next day, 
laid out on a marble table ; he was naked to the waist, still wearing 
his leather breeches and his boots, and seemed to sleep. He was 
indeed a handsome man. I could not refrain from sad reflections 
on the mutability of human affairs as I gazed on the remains of 
this young man, bom on the steps of the throne, but lately so 
beloved and so powciful. The news of his death caused con- 
sternation in tlic enemy's army, and, indeed, throughout Prussia. 

The 7th corps passed October ii at Saalfeld. In the next 
two days we reached Kala, wliere we fell in with some fragments 
of the Prussian troops who had been beaten before Saalfeld. 
Marshal Augercau attacked them, but they offered little resist- 
ance, and laid down llicii arms. The marshal leckoned on sleep- 
ing at Kala, which is only three leagues from Jena, but just as 
night was falling the ytli corps received orders to proceed at once 
to the latter town, which the Emperor had entered without 
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opposition at the head of his guard and of Lannes’ troops. The 
Prussians had abandoned the place in silence, but it had been set 
on fire, probably by some candles having been forgotten and left 
in stables, and part of the unhappy city was a prey to the 
spreading flames when Augereau’s corps entered about mid- 
night. It was sad to see the inhabitants, women and old men, 
half-dothed, carrying away their children and trying to escape 
destruction by flight, while our soldiers, whom then duty and the 
neighbourhood of the enemy did not allow to leave the ranks, 
remained impassible with shouldered arms, like people who made 
hght of the fire in comparison with the dangers to which they 
were shortly to be exposed. 


CPIAPTER XII 

^HE TOJFN of Jena is commanded by a height called the 
Landgrafenberg, at the foot of which flows the Saale. This 
is very steep on the side towards Jena, and the only road there 
existing is that to Wiemar through the Muhlthal, a long and 
difficult passage, the exit fiom which, covered by a little wood, 
was guarded by the Saxon troops in alliance with the Prussians. 
A cannon-shot in rear of them, part of the Prussian army was 
drawn up in line. The Emperor, being able to reach the enemy 
only by this passage, was prepared for heavy losses in attacking 
It, for it did not seem possible to turn the position. But Napoleon’s 
lucky star, wliich still guided him, furnished him with an unexpected 
means. So far as I am aware no liistorian has spoken of it, but 
I can vouch for the fact.* 

As we have seen, the King of Prussia had compelled the Elector 
of Saxony to join forces with him. The Saxon people saw with 
regret that they were involved in a war which could bring them 
no advantage m the future, and wliich in the present was brining 
ruin on their country. The Prussians were therefore detested 
in Saxony, and tlie Saxon town of Jena sliared the feeling. A 
priest of the town, excited by the sight of the conflagration 
which was devouring it, and regarding the Prussians as the enemies 
of his sovereign and his countiy, thought he might give Napoleon 

* [Neither Thiers nor Lanfrey seem to have had any inkling of the 
way in which Napoleon learnt how to get his troops on to the 
Landgrafenberg.] 
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the means of driving them fiom the land by pointing out to him 
a httle path winch infantry could use to climb the steep sides of 
the Landgrafenberg. He therefore guided a detachment of 
voltigeuis and some staff officeis to the place which the Prussians, 
thinking tlie passage impracticable, had omitted to guard, Napoleon 
however, took a diffeient view, and on the strength of the report 
which tlie officers made went up there himself, accompanied by 
Marshal Lannes and guided by the Saxon parson. Having 
observed that between the highest point of the path and the plain 
which the enemy occupied there existed a little rocky platform, 
die Emperor resolved to assemble there a portion of his troops, 
who might issue from it as from a citadel to attack the Prussians. 
The difficulty of the task was such that no one but Napoleon, 
commanding Frenclimcn, could have surmounted it, but he sent 
at once for 4,000 pioneering tools from the wagons of the engin- 
eers and artillery, and ordered that every battahon should work 
in turn for an hour at widening and levelhng tlie path, and 
that as each finished its task it should go and form up silently 
on the Landgrafenberg, while another took its place. They were 
hghted at their work by torches, the light of which was concealed 
from the enemy’s eyes by the blaze of Jena, The mghts being 
long at this period of the year, we had time to make the dimb 
accessible not. only to the columns of infantry but even to the 
wagons and the artillery, so that before dayhght the corps of 
Lannes and Soult, and Augereau’s first division, together with 
the foot guards, were massed on the Landgrafenberg. The term 
massed was never more correct, for the breasts of the men of 
each regiment were almost touching the backs of those in front 
of them. But tlie troops were so well disciplined that, in spite 
of the darkness and the packing of more than 40,000 men on that 
narrow platform, there was not the least disorder, and although 
the enemy, who were occupying Cospoda and Closevitz, were 
only half a cannon-shot off, they perceived nothing. 

On the morning of October 14 a thick fog covered the country 
and favoured our movements. Augereau’s second division made 
a feigned attack, advancing from Jena through the Muhlthal by 
the Weimar road. Believing this to be the only point by which 
we could issue from Jena, the enemy had massed a considerable 
force there. But while he was preparing to defend the narrow 
passage with vigour, the Emperor Napoleon caused the troops 
whicli he had assembled on the Landgrafenberg during the night 
to debouch into the plain, and drew them up in order of battle. 
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The first cannon-shots, aided hy a light breeze, dispersed the fog, 
the sun shone out brilliantly, and the Prussians were aghast at 
seeing the French army deployed in hne in their front and ad- 
vancing to the contest. They could not understand how we had 
arrived on the plateau while they believed us at the farther end of 
the Jena valley, with no other means of getting at them but 
the Weimar road, which they were carefully watching. We 
engaged without loss of time, and the first line of the Prussians 
and Saxons, under the Prince of Hohenlohe, was forced to give 
way. Their reserve was advancing, but we received a strong 
reinforcement on our side. Key’s corps and Murat’s cavalry, 
which had been delayed in the defile, emerging into the plain, 
came into action. A Prussian army corps commanded by General 
Ruchel checked our columns for a moment, but it was charged 
by the French cavalry and almost annihilated. General Rudiel 
being killed. 

Augereau’s first division, on descending from the Landgra- 
fenberg into the plain, joined the second arriving at theMuhlthal, 
and the corps foUovdng the road from Vienna to Weimar, cap- 
tured Cospoda and then the wood of Iserstadt, while Lannes 
took Vierzehnheiligen, and Soult Hermstadt. The Prussian 
infantry fought baSy and the cavalry did not do much better. 
We often saw it commg on with loud shouts, but, intimidated by 
the calm attitude of our battalions, it never dared to push the 
charge home. On getting within fifty paces of our hne it would 
wheel about, pursued by a hail of bullets and the hoots of our 
soldiers. The Saxons fought with courage ; they resisted Auger- 
eau’s corps for a long time, and only after the retreat of the 
Prussian troops did they form in two great squares and begin to 
retire firing. Augereau, admiring the courage of the Saxons, 
and wishing to spare these brave fellows unnecessary bloodshed, 
sent a flag of truce to invite them to surrender, as they had no 
longer any hope of support. But just at that moment Prince 
Murat, coming up with his cavalry, launched his cuirassiers and 
dragoons on the Saxon squares ; by their resolute charge they 
broke them and compelled them to lay down their arms But 
the next day the Emperor let them go free and sent them back 
to their sovereign, wifii whom he lost no time in making peace. 

The whole Prussian force retired completely routed along 
the Weimar road. The fugitives, with their artillery and baggage, 
were crowded at the gates of the city when the French appeared. 
Panic-stricken at the sight of them, the whole mob fled in the 
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greatest disorder, leaving a great number of prisoners, flags, 
guns and baggage in our hands. 

I was not wounded at Jena, but I was taken in in a way which 
after forty years it still awakens my wrath to remember. At the 
moment when Augeieau’s corps was attacking the Saxons, the 
marshal sent me to General Durosnel, commanding a brigade of 
chasseurs, with orders to charge the enemy’s cavalry. I was to 
guide the brigade by a road which I had already reconnoitred. 

I hastened to place myself at the head of our chasseurs, who were 
dashing on the Saxon squadrons. These latter resisted bravely, 
but after a short melee were compelled to retired with loss. 
Towards the end of the fight I found myself face to face with a 
hussar officer in the white uniform of Prince Albert of Saxony’s 
regiment. I summoned him at the sabre’s point to surrender, 
which he did by handing me his weapon. The combat over, I 
was generous enough to give it back to him, as is the practice 
in such cases between officers, and I added that, although by 
the laws of war his horse belonged to me, I did not wish to deprive 
him of it. He thanked me warndy and followed me in the direc- 
tion which I was taking to return to the marshal, to whom I looked 
forward to presenting my prisoner. But as soon as we were 500 
paces from the French chasseurs, the confounded Saxon officer, 
who was on my left, drew his sabre, laid open my horse’s shoulder, 
and was on the point of striking me had I not thrown myself 
upon him, although I had not my sabre in my hand. But as our 
bodies were in contact he had not room to bring his blade to 
bear on me, seeing which he caught me by my epaulette — ^for 
I was in full uniform that day — ^and pulled hard enough to make 
me lose my balance. My saddle turned round, and there I was 
with one leg in the air and my head downwards, while the Saxon, 
going off at full gallop, returned to what remained of the enemy’s 
army. I was furious both at the position in which I found myself 
and at the ingratitude with which the stranger repaid my kind 
treatment of him. So, as soon as the Saxon army was captured, I 
went to look for my hussar officer and give him a good lesson, 
but he had disappeared. 

I have said that our new ally, the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, had united his troops to those of the Emperor. This 
brigade, which was attached to the ytli corps, had a uniform 
exactly like that of the Prussians, so that during the action many 
Hessians were killed or wounded. My young friend. Lieutenant 
Stoch, was on the point of meeting the same fate, our hussars 
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having already got hold of him, when he recognized me, and called 
to me, and I made them let him go. 

The Emperor richly rewarded the parson of Jena, and the 
Elector of Saxony, when, as the result of the victories of Ins 
new ally Napoleon, he had become king, also rewarded this 
priest, who hved very peaceably till 1814, at which time he took 
refuge in France to escape the vengeance of the Prussians. They 
carried him off and imprisoned him in a fortress for two or 
three years, then the King of Saxony interceded in his favour 
with Louis XVIIT, and he claimed the priest as having been 
arrested without authority. The Prussians agreed to release 
him, and he came to live at Paris. 

After the victory of Jena the Emperor gave orders to puisue 
the enemy in every direction, and our columns made a vast number 
of prisoners. The King of Prussia only reached Berlin by way 
of Magdeburg with great difficulty, and it is even asserted that 
the Queen was on the point of faUing into the hands of our 
advanced guard. 

Augereau’s corps crossed the Elbe near Dessau. It would 
take too long to recount the disasters of the Prussian army , it 
must be sufficient to say that of the troops which had marched 
against the French not one battalion escaped : they were all 
captured before the end of the month. The fortresses of Torgau, 
Erfurt and Wittenberg opened their gates to the conquerors, 
who marched on Berlin, Napoleon halted at Potsdam and 
visited the tomb of Frederick the Great ; then he went on to 
Berlin, where, contrary to his practice, Davout’s corps marched 
at the head of the procession, an honour which it well deserved, 
for it had done the most fighting of aU ; Augcieau’s corps followed, 
and then the Guard. 

My first feeling on returning to Berlin, which I had left not 
long before a brilliant capital, was one of sympathy with a 
patriotic population thus brought low by defeat, invasion, and 
the loss of relations and friends. The entry of the “noble 
Guard,” however, disarmed and prisoners, aroused in me very 
different sentiments. The young officers who had sharpened 
their sabres on the steps of the French Embassy were now humble 
enough. They had begged to be taken round, not thiough, 
Bcrhn ; not canng to be paraded in view of the inhabitants who 
had been witnesses of their old swagger. For this very reason 
the Emperor gave directions to the troops guarding them to 
march them through the street in which the French Embassy 
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Stood. This little bit of revenge was not disapproved by the 
Berliners, who had no love for the “ noble Guard,” and charged 
them with having driven the King into war. 

During our stay at Berlm, I was agreeably surpiised by the 
ariival of my brother Adolphe, whom I supposed to be at the 
Isle of France. On learmng that hostilities had been renewed 
on the Continent, he asked and obtamed leave from General 
Decaen, commanding the French foices in the East Indies, to 
return to France, when he hastened to rejoin the Grand Army* 
hlarshal Lefebvre offered to take my brother on his staff ; but 
Adolphe preferred to be an extra aide-de-camp to Augereau — 
a mistake, as it turned out, for it injured both of us. 

Another meeting, not less unexpected, I had at Berhn. As I 
was one evening walking witli my comrades “ unter den Linden ” 
I saw a group of sergeants of the ist Hussars approaching. One 
of them left the group, ran up, and threw his arms round my 
neck. It was my old mentor, the elder Pertelay, who said, 
crying for delight : Is it you, my boy ? ” The officers with 
whom I was were at first not a httle astonished to ^ee a sergeant 
on so familiar terms with a heutenant, but their surprise was at 
an end when I told tliem of my former relations with the brave 
old fellow. He was never tired of embracing me and saying to 
his comrades : “ Look at him ! I made him what he is ! ” The 
good man was really convinced that to his lessons I owed my 
advancement ; and when breakfasting with me the next day, he 
plied me with the most comical advice, highly sensible as he 
thought, and the very thing to put a finish on my military 
education. We shall yet come across this typical hussar of the 
old school in Spain. 

Here I may mention a cuiious fact, showmg how chance 
influences the destinies of men and empires. Bernadotte neglected 
his duty on the day of Jena by holding aloof while Davout was 
fighting close by against vastly superior forces. This conduct, for 
which It is haid to find a name bad enough, aided him to nse to 
the throne of Sweden. After the battle the Emperor, though 
fuiious with him, entrusted to him the task of pursuing the enemy, 
since his corps, which had not fired a shot, was in better fightmg 
trim than those which had experienced losses. Bernadotte 
accordingly went on the track of the Prussians, whom he beat 
first of all at Halle, then, with support from Soult, at LubecL 
Now, as chance would have it, at the moment when the French 
weie attacking Lubeck, the vessels sent by Gustavus IV with a 
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division of Swedish infantry to the aid of the Prussians were 
entering the harbour, and the Swedish troops had hardly dis- 
embarked when they were compelled to lay down their arms to 
Bernadotte’s force. The marshal, whose manners, when he 
liked, were, I must admit, very attractive, was especially desirous 
to earn in the strangers’ eyes the character of a well-bred man. 
He therefore treated the Swedish officers with much friendliness, 
and after allowing them honourable terms of capitulation, restored 
them their horses and baggage, provided for their wants, and, 
inviting the commander-in-chief. Count Moerner, the generals, 
and fidd-officers to his quarters, showed them so much kind 
consideration that on returning to their own country the Swedes 
extolled Marshal Bernadotte’s magnanimity up and down. 

When, some years later, the incapable Gustavus IV was 
driven from his throne by a revolution, and succeeded by his 
unde, the Duke of Sudermania, who was old and childless, 
the assembled states chose as Crown Prince the Duke of Holstdn- 
Augustenburg He, however, did not long enjoy the dignity, 
being poisoned, as it was supposed, in 1 8i i . The states assembled 
again to choose an heir to the throne, and after some hesitation 
between the various German princes who offered themselves for 
the place, Count Moerner, remembering Bernadotte’s generous 
conduct at Lubeck, proposed his name. He dwelt on his military 
talents and on his connection, through his wife, with the Bona- 
partes ; and various officers who had been present at Lubeck 
having seconded the general’s recommendation, Bernadotte 
was almost unanimously elected Crown Prince, and some years 
later mounted the throne. We shall see in due course, how, 
when on the steps of that throne, to which he had been carried 
by the glory won at the head of French armies, he showed his 
ingratitude towards his country. 

AVhile the yth corps was at Bromberg, Duroc, Grand Marshal 
of the Imperial Household, arrived in the middle of the night 
at Augereau’s quarters. The marshal sent for me and bade me 
get ready to accompany Duroc, who was on his way to Graudenz 
with a flag of truce to the King of Prussia, and required an officer 
to take the place of his aide-de-camp, whom he had just sent to 
Posen with despatches from the Emperor. They selected me 
because they remembered that in the previous August I had been 
on a mission to the Prussian Court, so that I knew most of the 
officials, as well as the ways of it. I was soon ready : the Marshal 
of the Household took me m liis carriage, and gomg down the left 
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bank of the Vistula, occupied hy our troops, we crossed the river 
by a ferry opposite Graudenz. We got rooms in the town, and 
went on immediately to the citadel, where all the Prussian royal 
family had taken refuge after losing four-fifths of their states. 
The Vistula lay between the two armies. We found the King 
calm and resigned. The Queen, whom I had lately seen so 
beautiful, was much changed, and appeared consumed with grief. 
She could not conceal from herself that she had urged the King 
to make war, and was thus the chief cause of the misfortunes of 
her country, and in no favour with its inhabitants. No more 
agreeable messenger could have been sent to the King of Prussia 
than Duroc, who had been ambassador at Berlin, and was well 
known to both King and Queen, and esteemed for the suavity 
of his disposition. I was too insignificant to be counted ; still 
the King and Queen recognized me, and addressed some courteous 
words to me. 

In the engagements which had taken place between Jena and 
the Vistula, the Prussians had captured from us not more than a 
hundred prisoners. These were employed on the earth-worb 
of the fortress of Graudenz ; and Marshal Duroc entrusted me 
witli the distribution of aid to the poor fellows, whose lot was 
made all the worse by the view which they had of the French 
troops just across the Vistula. The neighbourhood of his 
comrades on the other bank, and the contrast of his position with 
theirs, had moved one of the prisoners, a trooper of the 3rd 
Dragoons, named Harpin, to employ every means in his power to 
get out of the hands of the Prussians. It was not an easy job, 
for he had first to get out of the fortress, then to cross the Vistula, 
But determination can do a great deal. Being employed by 
the master carpenter to stack timber, Haipin secretly constructed 
a httle raft ; by the aid of a large cable he succeeded in letting 
down first his raft and then himself to the foot of the ramparts. 
He launched his raft, and was on the point of embarking, when he 
was surprised by a patrol, taken back to the fortress, and put in a 
cell. Next day the Prussian commandant, following the usage 
of the Prussian army, sentenced Harpin to fifty strokes with a 
stick. In vain did the dragoon protest that being a Frenchman 
they had no right to bring him under Prussian regulations ; he was 
a prisoner, and his protest unheeded. He was actually being 
led to the wooden frame to which he was to be fastened, and 
two soldiers were making ready to inflict the punishment. At 
that moment, wanting to get a book out of Duroc’s carriage. 
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which was standing on the drill ground, I caught sight of 
Harpin struggling in the midst of the Prussian soldiers, who 
were trying to tie Inm up. Indignant at the sight of a Fiench 
soldier about to be flogged, I flew towaids him sword in hand, 
threatening to kill the first man who dared to put the disgrace 
of a blow on a soldier of the Emperor. The marshal’s carriage 
was guarded by one of Napoleon’s couriers, known in every 
post-house of Europe under the name of Moustache. This 
man was of herculean strength and approved courage, and 
had attended the Emperor on twenty battlefields. When he 
saw me surrounded by the Prussians, he ran to me and brought 
at my order four loaded pistols which were in the carriage. We 
set Harpin loose ; I gave him a brace of pistols, made him get 
into the carriage, and placing Moustache by him, declared to the 
quartermaster-sergeant that, as the cairiage was the Emperor’s 
and bore his arms, it was for the French dragoon a sanctuary 
which I forbad any Prussian to enter, on pain of getting a bullet 
through his head. At the same time I ordered Moustache 
and Harpin to fire if anyone attempted to get in. The quarter- 
master, seeing me resolute, left his prisoner for the moment 
to consult his superior officers. Then I left Moustache and 
Harpin, pistols in hand, in the carriage, and went to the King’s 
quarters. There I requested an aide-de-camp to be so kind 
as to go into his Majesty’s room and tell Marshal Duroc that 
I wished to speak to him on a matter of the utmost urgency. 
Duroc came out, and I reported what was going on. 

On learning that they wanted to flog a French soldier, the 
marshal, sharing my indignation, returned straightway to the 
King, and protested warmly, adding tliat, if the sentence was 
carried out, he felt sure that the Emperor would take reprisals 
by flogging not soldiers, but Prussian officers who were prisoners 
of war. The King, a kindly man, saw that soldieis of other 
nations should be treated in accordance with their own point 
of honour, and gave orders that Harpin should be set at liberty. 
In order to please Napoleon, to whom he was at that moment 
suing for peace, he proposed to Duroc to exchange his hundred 
and fifty French prisoners for an equal number of Prussians. 
Duroc accepted, and an aide-de-camp of the King’s went with 
me to announce the good news to the prisoners, wlxo were over- 
joyed, We shipped them ofiF at once, and an hour later they 
were across the Vistula, and with their comrades, 

I rejoined the yth corps at Bromberg, and we soon followed 
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up the left bank of the Vistula, to approach Warsaw. Marshal 
Augereau’s head-quarters were established at Mallochich. On 
Pecember 19, the Emperor arrived at Warsaw and prepared 
to cross the Vistula. Then the 7th corps inarched down the 
left bank again to Utrata, and on the opposite bank we saw, for 
the first time in this campaign, the Russian outposts. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE VISTULA is rapid and bxoad. We expected that the Em- 
peror would linut his winter operations to establishing his army, 
covered by the river, in cantonments until the spring. It turned 
out, however, otherwise. The corps of Davout and Lannes, 
with the Guard, crossed the Vistula at Warsaw ; Augereau and 
his troops at Utrata, and marched on Plusk, whence we continued 
to the bank of the Vfea, one of the tributaries of the Bug. Hating 
passed the Vistula the whole French army was in presence of the 
Russians, and the Emperor ordered an attack for December 24. 
A thaw and rain lendered evolutions exceedingly difficult on the 
clayey soil, for in this country theie was no metalled road. Omit- 
ting the various engagements fought that day in forcing the pas- 
sage of the Bug, I will only say that Augereau, having the duty of 
securing that of the Wkia, caused General Desjardins’ division 
to attack Colozomb and General Heudelet’s Sochocyn, directing 
the former attack in person. The Russians, after burning the 
existing bridge, had erected a redoubt on the left bank, defended 
by cannon and a strong force of infantry ; but they forgot to 
destroy a store of timber and planks on the right bank by which 
we were coming up. Of these materials our sappers adroitly 
made use to construct a provisional bridge in face of a brisk fire 
fioni the enemy, which caused the loss of some men of the 14th 
of the line. 

On the following day, December 25, the Emperor, driving 
the Russians in front of him, marched to Golymin, having with 
him his Guard, Murat’s cavalry, and the corps of Davout and 
Augereau, the latter leading, Marslial Lannes took the direction 
of Pultusk, lliat day there were some trifling engagements, 
the enemy retiring with all speed ,• we bivouacked in the woods. 
On the 26th we continued in pursuit of the Russians. We were 
at the time of year when the days are shortest, and in that part 
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of Poland the night at the end of December begins about half- 
past two. As we approached Golymin sleet was falling, which 
made it all the darker. We had not seen the enemy since the 
morning, when, close to Golymin, our scouts, perceiving in the 
dusk a strong body of troops, whom they could not approach by 
reason of marshy ground, brought information of them to the 
marshal. He ordered Colonel Albert to go and reconnoitre this 
corps with twenty-five mounted chasseurs of his escort, of whom I 
was put in command. It was a difficult task, for we were in a 
vast treeless plain, where one might easily go astray. The ground, 
muddy anyhow, was cut up by swamps, which we could not make 
out in the dar^ess ; we therefore advanced cautiously, and at 
length found ourselves twenty-five paces from a line of troops. 
We supposed at first that it was Davout’s corps, but as no one 
answered our “ Who goes there ? w^e had no doubt that they 
belonged to the enemy. Still, to be quite certain. Colonel 
Albert ordered me to send forward the best mounted trooper 
to the line which we could perceive in the shadow. I selected 
a corporal named Schmidt, a man of tried courage. The biave 
man, advancing alone to within ten paces of a legiment which 
he recognized as Russian by its helmets, fired his carbine into the 
thick of the squadron and came quickly back. 

In order to explain the silence which the enemy had kept, 
I must tell you that the Russian force which was in front of us 
had got separated from the main body, and had lost its way in 
the wide plains which it knew to be occupied by the Fiench troops 
on their way to Golymin. The Russian generals, hoping under 
cover of the darkness to be able to pass near us without being 
recognized, had forbidden all speaking, and in the case of our 
attacking the wounded were to drop without uttering any sound. 
This order, which only Russian troops could carry out, was so 
punctually obeyed that when Colonel Albert, in order to let the 
marshal Imow that we were in presence of the enemy, ordeied 
his twenty-five chasseurs to fire a volley, not a cry, not a word was 
heard, and no one rephed to us. Only through the darkness we 
could perceive some hundred troopers silently advancing to cut 
off our retreat. Then we had to gilop to rejoin our column, but 
as many of our men got bogged we had to go less rapidly, although 
we were close pressed by the Russian horsemen, who fortunately 
met with the same difficulties as we did. Suddenly a fire broke 
out in a neighbouring farm, and the plain being thus lighted up 
the Russians began to gallop, and we had to do the same. We were 
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in imminent danger, because, having left the French line from 
General Desjardins’ division, we were returning hy the front of 
General Heudelet’s. They, not knowing that we had gone, 
began to fire in the direction of the enemy, so that we had in the 
rear a Russian squadron pushing us hard, while we were met by 
a hail of bullets which wounded several of our troopers and horses. 
It was no good shouting, “ We are French ; cease firing ! ” the 
fire continued all the same. Nor can one blame the officers, 
who took us for the advanced guard of a Russian column, since 
their officers, in order to deceive us, often used the French 
language, and had by this means before now succeeded in surpris- 
ing our regiments in the night. Colonel Albert and I, with the 
squad of chasseurs, had a very bad moment of it. At last it 
struck me that the only way to get recognized was to call out to 
the officers of Heudelet’s division by their names, with which 
they would know that our enemies could not be acquainted. 
This plan answered, and we were at length admitted within the 
French line. 

The Russian generals, seeing that they were detected, and 
vdshing to continue their retreat, took a step which I much 
approved, but which the French have never been able to make 
up their minds to copy. They pointed all their artillery in the 
direction of the French troops ; then, having taken away their 
team horses, they opened a very heavy foe to keep us at a distance. 
Meantime they caused their columns to march on, and when their 
ammunition was exhausted the gunners retired, leaving the guns 
to us. 

The violent cannonade of the Russians inflicted all the more 
loss on us that many of the villages in the plain being on fixe, 
the light of them showing to a distance, allowed the enemy’s 
gunners to make out the masses of our troops, especially those of 
the cuiiassiers and dragoons whom Prince Murat had Just brought 
up, and who, in their white cloaks, formed a good mark to the 
Russian artillerymen. Accordingly these troopers lost more 
heavily than the other reigments, and one of our dragoon generals, 
named Finerol, was cut in two by a cannon-ball. Marshal 
Augereau, after having carried the suburbs, entered Golymin 
whfle Davout was attacking it from another side. The Russian 
columns were at this moment passing through the town, and 
knowing that Marshal Lannes was marching to cut off their 
retreat by capturing Pultusk, three leagues farther on, they were 
trying to reach that point before him at any price. Therefore, 
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although our soldiers fired upon them at twenty-five paces, 
they continued their inarch without replying, because in order 
to do so they would have had to halt, and every moment was 
precious, So every division, every regiment, filed past, with- 
out saying a word or slackening its pace for a moment. The 
streets were filled with dying and wounded, but not a groan 
was to be heard, for they were forbidden. You might have 
said that we were firing upon shadows. At last our soldiers 
charged the Russian soldiers with the bayonet, and only when 
they pierced them could they be convinced that they were 
deahng with men. We took some thousand prisoneis ; the 
rest got off The marshals debated whether they should pursue, 
but the weathei was so horrible, the night so pitch-dark as soon 
as one was away from the neighbourhood of the burning houses, 
the troops so wet and weary, that it was decided to let them rest 
till daylight. 

Golymin was heaped with dead, wounded, and baggage when 
Marshals Murat and Augereau, accompanied by many generals 
and their staffs, seeking shelter from the icy rain, established 
themselves in an immense stable near the town. There, each 
stretcliing himself on the dung-heap tiled to get warm and to 
sleep, for we had been on horseback more than twenty hours in 
this frightful weather — ^the marshals, the colonels, all the bigwigs 
in short having, as was right, settled themselves towards the 
inner end of the stable, so as to be less cold. 1, a poor lieutenant, 
havmg come in the last, was compelled to lie down close to the 
doorway, having at the best my body sheltered from the rain but 
exposed to an icy wmd, for there were no doors. It was a dis- 
agreeable position when you add that I was dying of hunger, 
having eaten nothing since the day before. But my lucky star 
came once more to my help. While the great men, well-sheltered, 
were sleeping in the warm part of the stable, and the cold was 
preventing hhe heutenants near the door from doing the same, 
a servant of Prince Murat piesented himself at the entry, I 
remarked in a low voice that his master was asleep. So he gave 
me a basket for the prince, containing a roast goose, some bread, 
and some wine, begging me to let his master know that the 
provision mules would come up in an hour. Having said which 
he went off to meet them. In possession of these victuals, I 
took counsel in a low voice with Bro, Maineville, and Stoch, 
who had just as bad places as I, and weie just as shivering and 
hungiy. The result of our dehberation was that as Prince Murat 
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was asleep, and his canteen was bound to come up before long, 
he would find something for breakfast when he awoke, while we 
should be sent off in all directions without any questions as to 
what we had got to eat ; and that, in consequence, we might 
without over-burdening our consciences devour the contents of 
the basket ; and we did so straightway. I do not know whether I 
may be forgiven for this page’s trick : I only know that I have 
seldom made a pleasanter meal. 

The Emperor returned to Warsaw to plan a new campaign. 
The divisions of Augereau’s corps were ^stributed in the -vil- 
lages around Plusk, if one may give this name to a jumble of 
wretched hovels inhabited by dirty Jews. The marshal stayed at 
Christka, a kind of country house built, after the local fashion, 
of wood. He found a tolerable room there ; the aides-de-camp 
settled themselves as best they could in the rooms and in the out- 
buildings. As for myself, by hunting about I found a pretty good 
room in the gardener’s house, furmshed with a stove. I estab- 
lished myself there with two of my comrades, and leaving the 
gardener and his family in possession of their not very inviting 
beds, we made some for ourselves with planks and straw, with 
which we did very well. 

At Christka we celebrated the New Year’s Day of 1807, which 
was near being the last of my life. The year began, howeverj 
very pleasantly for me, for the Emperor, who had not granted 
any favour to Augefeau’s staff during the campaign of Austerlitz, 
repaired his neglect by heaping it with rewards Colonel Albert 
was appointed major-general. Major Massy lieutenant-colonel 
of the 44th, several aides-de-camp were decorated, wliile Lieu- 
tenants Bro, Mainvielle, and I became captains. I was all the 
more pleased by this promotion that I did not expect it. I had 
done nothing to earn it, and I was only twenty-four years old. 
When handmg our captains’ commissions to Mainvielle, Bro, 
and myself. Marshal Augereau said : “ We will see which of 
you three will be colonel first.” It was I, for six years afterwards 
I was in command of a regiment while my two comrades were 
still only captains. But it is true that in that space of time I 
had been six times wounded. 

The Russians, seeing the ground covered with snow and 
hardened by some sharp i: osts, thought that the severe weather 
would give the men of the North an advantage over the South- 
erners, little accustomed to endure great cold. Consequently 
they resolved to attack us, and to this end they caused the greater 
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part of their troops, who were posted in face of ours before 
Warsaw, to pass in rear of the vast forests which separated them 
from us, and marched them towards the Lower Vistula upon 
the cantonments of Bernadotte and Ney, hoping to surprise 
and crush them before the Emperor with the other corps could 
come to their support. But Bernadotte and Ney offered a 
valiant resistance, and Napoleon, warned in time, marched 
with a considerable force on tlie enemy’s rear, who, threatened 
with being cut off from his base, retreated towards Konigs- 
berg. We had then, on February i, to leave our comfortable 
cantonments, and again begin fighting and sleeping on the snow. 

At the head of the centre column, commanded by the Emperor 
in person, marched Prince Murat’s cavalry, then Soult’s corps, 
supported by Aagereau’s ; the Imperial Guard brought up 
rear. Davout’s corps marched on the right flank of the column, 
Ney’s on the left. Such a body of troops making for the same 
point would soon exhaust the supplies which the country could 
furnish, and we suffered much from hunger ; the Guard alone^ 
having wagons, carried with it the means of providing rations. 
The other corps lived how they could — ^that is to say, they got 
scarcely anything. 

There is little need for me to give many details of the affairs 
pieceding the battle of Eylau, the more so that Augereau’s 
troops, who formed the second line, took no part in them. The 
most important were those at Mohrungen, Bergfried, Guttstadt 
and Waltersdorf. 

In conformity with the plan of these Memoirs, I shall not 
give a detailed account of the battle of Eylau, but confine myself 
to relating the chief incidents. On the morning of February 8 
the position of the armies was as follows. The Russian left 
was at Serpallen, their centre in front of Auklapen, their right 
at Schmoditten. They awaited 8,000 Prussians who were to 
debouch by Althoff, and form the extreme right. The front 
of the enemy’s line was covered by 500 guns, a third at least of 
large calibre. The French were far less favourably situated, 
since the wings had not come up, and the Emperor had therefore 
to go into action with only a portion of the troops on which he 
had reckoned, Soult’s corps was placed at right and left of 
Eylau, the Guard in the town, and Augereau’s corps between 
Rothenen and Eylau, fronting towards Serpallen. The enemy 
thus formed a semicircle, outflanking us, and the two forces 
occupied ground in which were numerous ponds, which, however, 
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were covered by the snow. Neither side, therefore, noticed 
them, nor fired ricochet shots to break the ice. If they had, 
there would have been a second Satschan disaster. 

Marshal Davout, who was expected on our right, towards 
Molwitten, and Marshal Ney, who was to form our left, on the 
side of Althoff, had not appeared when, soon after sunrise, about 
eight o’clock, the Russians began the attack by a violent cannon- 
ade. Our artillery, though inferior in numbers, replied; and 
all the more successfully that our gunners, who were by far 
the better trained, had masses of unsheltered men to aim at, 
while most of the Russian shot struck the walls of Rothenen 
and Eylau. Soon the enemy sent forward a strong column to 
carry the latter place ; but it was smartly repulsed by the Guard 
and Soult’s division. At the same moment the Emperor heard 
with joy that from the top of the church tower Davout’s corps 
could be seen advancing. He came by Molwitten, and march- 
ing on Serpallen, drove in the Russian left, pushing them back 
to Edein Sausgarten. 

Marshal Bennigsen, seeing his left beaten and his rear threatened 
by the bold Davout, resolved to crush him by superior force. 
Then Napoleon, in order to hinder this movement by a diversion 
against the enemy’s centre, ordered Augereau to attack, though 
foreseeing that the operation would be difficult. But circum- 
stances arise in battle in which some troops must be sacrificed 
to secure the safety and victory of the greater part. General 
Corbineau, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, was killed at our side 
by a cannon-ball, when bringing Augereau the order to advance. 
The marshal, passing with his two divisions between Eylau and 
Rothenen, proceeded boldly against the enemy’s centre ; and the 
14th, our leading regiment, had already captured the position 
which the Emperor had given orders to carry and hold at all costs, 
when the heavy guns which were in a senoicirde round Augereau 
belched forth such a hail of grape and canister as had never been 
seen within human memory. In one instant our two divisions 
were rent to pieces by the storm of iron. General Desjardins 
was killed, General Heudelet dangerously wounded. Still they 
held their ground, until the army corps being almost entirely 
destroyed, its fragments had perforce to be recalled to the neigh- 
bourhood of the cemetery of Eylau ; always excepting the 14th, 
who, wholly surrounded by the enemy, remained on the little 
hill which it had occupied. Our position was all the more 
grievous since a violent wind dashed the thickly-falling snow into 
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our faces. It was impossible to see more than fifteen paces off, so 
that several French batteries fired upon us as well as those of 
the enemy. Marshal Augereau was wounded bv a giape shot. 

Still the devotion of the 7th corps had produced a good effect, * 
for not only had Davout, relieved by our attack, been able to 
hold his positions, but, further, he had captured Ellcin Saus- 
garten, and even pushed his advance-guard as far as Kuschitten, 
in rear of the enemy. At this moment the Emperor, wishing 
to strike the final blow, ordered Murat with ninety squadrons 
to advance between Eylau and Rothenen. The terrible weight 
of this mass broke the Russian centre, upon which it charged 
with the sabre, and threw it into complete disorder. The brave 
General d’Hautpoul was killed at the head of his cuirassiers, so 
also was General Dahlmann, who had succeeded General Morland 
in the command of the chasseurs of the guard. 

The success of our cavaliy made victory certain. In vain 
did 8,000 Prussians, who had escaped Ney's pursuit, advancing 
by way of Althoff, attempt a new attack. They bore (it is hard to 
say why) on Kuschitten, instead of maiching on Eylau. Davout 
beat them back, and the arrival of Ney’s corps, which appeared 
towards evening at Schmoditten, making Bennigsen fear that 
his communications might be cut, he gave orders for a retreat 
on Komgsberg, leaving the French masters of that frightful 
battlefield covered with dying men and corpses. Never since 
the invention of gunpowder had its effects been so teiriblc. Of 
all battles, ancient or modern, Eylau was that in which the pro- 
poition of loss to combatants was gieatest.* The Russians had 
25,000 men disabled, and although the number of Fiench who 
were touched by steel or lead was reported at 10,000 only, I 
estimate them as at least 20,000. The total foi the two aiimes 
was thus 45,000 men, of whom more than half died. Augereau’s 
coips was almost entirely destroyed, since of 15,000 combatants 
present under arms when the action began, there remained in the 
e>emng only 3,000, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Massy, 
the marshal, all the generals and all the colonels being cither 
killed or wounded. 

It is difficult to understand why Bennigsen, knowing that 
Davout and Ncy had not yet come up, did not profit by their 

* [Marbot is not quite correct here. The loss (about one in three of 
those engaged) was quite as great at the Borodino, and at Salamanca j 
nearly as great at Marengo ; greater at Zornsdort. In ancient battles 
of course a similar proportion was not uncommon.] 
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absence to attack the town of Eylan at daybreak with his powerful 
centre, instead of wasting precious time in a cannonade. For 
his superior force would ceitainly have made him master of the 
town before Davout could come up, and then the Emperor 
•would have been sorry that he advanced so far, instead of en- 
trenching himself on the plateau of Ziegelhof, and there awaiting 
his wings as he had originally intended. The day after the battle 
he gave orders for a puisuit as far as the gates of Komgsberg, but 
the town was fortified it was not thought prudent to attack 
it with weakened forces, the more so that almost all the Russian 
army was in and about the place. 

Napoleon passed several days at Eylau to restore the wounded 
and reorganize the armies. Augereau’s corps having been 
almost destroyed, what was left of it was distributed among 
the Ollier corps, and the marshal obtained leave to return to 
France to get cured of his wound. The Emperor, seeing that 
the main Russian army was at a distance,* cantoned his troops 
in the towns and villages on the east side of the Lower Vistula. 

The only thing that happened duiing the rest of the winter was 
the capture of Dantzig by the French, f Hostilities in the open 
did not recommence till the month of June. 


CBLAPTER XIV 

7 DID not wish to interrupt my account of the battle of Eylau 
to tell what befell me in that terrible conflict. So I must go 
back to the autumn of 1805, when the officers of the Grand 
Army, among their preparations for the battle of Austcrlitz, were 
completing their outfits. I had two good horses, the third, for 
whom I was looking, my charger, was to be better still. It 
was a difficult tiling to find, for though horses were far less dear 
than now, their price was pretty high, and I had not much 

* [The retreat of the enemy hardly appears an adequate reason for 
his own retreat to a point some hundred noiles in rear of the field of 
battle. As a matter of fact, Napoleon was worse beaten at Eylau 
than it suited him to admit ; and but for the abominable state of the 
enemy’s commissariat (that everlasting curse of Russian armies) and 
the slackness of the English Government, the retreat from Moscow 
might have been anticipated.] 

f [In the following May. Winter,” of course, is used technically,] 
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money; but chance served me admirably. I met a learned 
German, Herr von Aister, whom I had known when he was a 
professor at Soreze. He had become tutor to the children of a 
rich Swiss banker, M. Scherer, established at Paris in partnership 
with M. Pinguerlin. He informed me that M. Finguerhn, a 
wealthy man, hving in fine style, had a large stud, in the first 
rank of which figured a lovely mare, called Lisette, easy in her 
paces, as light as a deer, and so well broken that a child could lead 
her. But this mare, when she was ridden, had a terrible fault, 
and fortunately a rare one ; she bit like a bulldog, and furiously 
attacked people whom she ishked, which decided M. Pinguerlin 
to sell her. She was bought for Mme. de Lauriston, whose 
husband, one of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, had written to 
her to get his campaigning outfit ready. When selling the mare, 
M. Pinguerlin had forgotten to mention her fault, and that very 
evening a groom was found disembowelled at her feet. Mme. 
de Lauriston, reasonably alarmed, brought an action to cancel 
the bargain ; not only did she get hei verdict, but, in order to 
prevent further disasters, the police ordered that a written 
statement should be placed in Lisette’s stall to inform purchasers 
of her ferocity, and that any bargain with regard to her should 
be void unless the purchaser declared in writing that his attention 
had been called to the notice. You may suppose that with such 
a character as this the mare was not easy to dispose of, and thus 
Herr von Aister informed me that her owner had decided to 
let her go for what anyone would give. I offered i,ooo francs, 
and M. Pinguerlin delivered Lisette to me, though she had 
cost him 5,000 This animal gave me a good deal of trouble 
for some months. It took four or five men to saddle her, and 
you could only bridle her by covering hei eyes and fastening all 
four legs ; but once you were on her back, you found her a really 
incomparable mount. 

However, since while in my possession she had already bitten 
several people, and had not spared me, I was thinking of parting 
with her. But I had meanwhile engaged in my service Pran9ois 
Woirland, a man who was afraid of nothing, and he, before going 
near Lisette, whose bad character had been mentioned to him, 
armed himself with a good hot roast leg of mutton. When the 
animal flew at him to bite him, he held out the mutton ; she 
seized it in her teeth, and burning her gums, palate, and tongue, 
gave a scream, let the mutton drop, and from that moment was 
perfectly submissive to Woirland, and did not venture to attack 
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him again. T employed the same method with a like result. 
Lisette became as docile as a dog, and allowed me and my servant 
to approach her freely. She even became a little more tractable 
towards the stablemen of the staff, whom she saw every day, but 
woe to the strangers who passed near her ! 

Such was the mare which I was riding at Eylau at the moment 
when the fragments of Augereau’s army corps, shattered by a 
hail of musketry and cannon-balls, were trying to rally near the 
great cemetery. The 14th of the line had remained alone on a 
hillock, which it could not quit except by the Emperor’s order. 
The snow had ceased for the moment ; we could see how the 
intiepid regiment, surrounded by the enemy, was waving its 
eagle in the air to show that it still held its ground and asked for 
support. The Emperor, touched by the grand devotion of these 
brave men, resolved to try to save them, and ordered Augereau 
to send an officer to them with orders to leave the hillock, form a 
small square, and make their way towards us, while a brigade of 
cavalry should march in then* direction and assist their efforts. 
This was before Murat’s great charge. It was almost impossible 
to carry out the Emperor’s wishes, because a swarm of Cossacks 
was between us and the 14th, and it was clear that any officer 
who was sent towards the unfortunate regiment would be killed 
or captured before he could get to it. But the order was positive 
and the marshal had to complr. 

It was customary in the Imperial army for the aides-de-camp 
to place themselves in file a few paces from their general, and 
for the one who was in front to go on duty first ; then, when he 
had performed his mission, to return and place himself last, in 
order that each might carry orders in his turn, and dangers 
might be shared equally. A brave captain of engineers, named 
Froissard, who, though not an aide-de-camp, was on the 
marshal’s staff, happened to be nearest to him, and was bidden 
to carry the order to the 14th. M, Froissard galloped off ; 
lost sight of him in the midst of the Cossacks, and never saw him 
again nor heard what became of him. The marshal, seeing that 
the 14th did not move, sent an officer named David ; he had the 
same fate as Froissard : we never heard of him again. Probably 
both were killed and stripped, and could not be recognized among 
the many corpses which covered the ground. For the third time 
the marshal called, “ The officer for duty.” It was my turn. 

Seeing the son of his old friend, and I venture to say his favour- 
ite aide-de-camp, come up, the kind marshal’s face changed, 
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and his eyes filled with tears, for he could not hide from himself 
that he was sending me to almost certain death. But the Em- 
peror must be obeyed. I was a soldier , it was impossible to make 
one of my comrades go in my place, nor would I have allowed it ; 
it would have been disgracing me. So I dashed off. But though 
ready to sacriiice my life I felt bound to take all necessary pre- 
cautions to save It. I had observed that the two officers who went 
before me had gone with swords drawn, which led me to think 
that they had purposed to defend themselves against any Cos- 
sacks who might attack them on the way. Such defence, I 
thought, was ill-considered, since it must have compelled them to 
halt in order to fight a multitude of enemies, who would over- 
whelm them in the end. So I went otherwise to work, and leav- 
ing my sword in the scabbard, I regarded myself as a horseman 
who is trying to win a steeplechase, and goes as quickly as possible 
and by the shortest line towards the appointed goal, without 
troubling himself with what is to right or left of his path. Now, 
as my goal was the hillock occupied by the 14th, I resolved to 
get there without taking any notice of the Cossacks, v/hom in 
thought I abolished. This plan answered perfectly. Lisette, 
lighter than a swallow and flying rather than running, devoured 
the intervening space, leaping tlie piles of dead men and horses, 
the ditches, the broken gun-carriages, the half-extinguished 
bivouac fires. Thousands of Cossacks swarmed over the plain. 
The first who saw me acted like sportsmen who, when beating, 
start a hare, and announce its presence to each other by shouts 
of ‘‘ Your side ! Your side ! ” but none of the Cossacks tried 
to stop me, first, on account of the extreme rapidity of my pace, 
and also probably because, their numbeis being so great, each 
thought that I could not avoid his comrades farther on , so that 
I escaped them all, and reached the 14th regiment without 
either myself or my excellent mare having received the slightest 
scratch. 

I found the 14th formed in square on the top of the hillock, 
but as the slope was veiy slight the enemy’s cavalry had been 
able to deliver several charges. These had been vigorously 
repulsed, and the French legiment was surrounded by a circle 
of dead horses and dragoons, which formed a kind of rampart, 
making the position by this time almost inaccessible to cavalry ; 
as I found, for in spite of the aid of our men, 1 had much difficulty 
in passing over tliis horrible entrenchment. At last I was in 
the square. Since Colonel Savary’s death at the passage of 
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the Wkra, the 14th had been commanded hy a major. WTiiie 
I imparted to this officer, under a hail of balls, the order to quit 
his position and try to rejoin his corps, he pointed out to me 
that the enemy's artillery had been firing on the 14th for an 
hour, and had caused it such loss that the handful of soldiers 
which remained would inevitably be exterminated if thev went 
down into the plain, and that, moreover, there would not be 
time to prepare to execute such a movement, since a Russian 
column was marching on him, and was not more than a hundred 
paces away. “I see no means of saving the regiment,” said the 
major ; “ retuin to the Emperor, bid him farewell from the 
14th of the line, which has faithfully executed his orders, and 
beai to him the eagle which he gave us, and which we can defend 
no longer it would add too much to the pain of death to see it 
fall into the hands of the enemy.” Then the major handed me 
his eagle. Saluted for the last time by the glorious fragment of 
the intrepid regiment with cries of Vive TEmpereur !” they 
were going to die for him. It was the Ccesar monttin te sahtan% 
but in this case the cry was uttered by heroes. The infantry 
eagles weie very heavy, and their weight was increased by a 
stout oak pole on the top of which they were fixed. The length 
of the pole embarrassed me much, and as the stick "without the 
eagle could not constitute a trophy for the enemy, I resolved 
with the major’s consent to break it and only carry off the eagle. 
But at the moment when I was leaning forw^ard from my saddle 
in order to get a better purchase to separate the eagle from the 
pole, one of the numerous cannon-balls which the Russians were 
sending at us went through the hinder peak of my hat, less 
than an inch from my head. The shock was all the more terrible 
since my hat, being fastened on by a strong leather strap under 
the chin, offered more resistance to the blow. I seemed to be 
blotted out of existence, but I did not fall from my horse ; blood 
flowed from my nose, my ears, and even my eyes ; nevertheless I 
still could hear and see, and I preserved all my intellectual facul- 
ties, although my limbs were paralysed to such an extent that I 
could not move a single finger. 

Meanwhile the column of Russian infantry which we had just 
perceived was mounting the hiU ; they were grenadiers wearing 
mitie-shaped caps with metal ornaments. Soaked wnth spirits 
and in vastly superior numbers, these men hurled themselves 
furiously on the feeble remains of the unfortunate 14th, whose 
soldiers had for several days been living only on potatoes and 
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melted snow ; that day they had not had time to prepare even 
this wretched meal. Still our brave Frenchmen made a valiant 
defence with their baj^onets, and when the square had been 
broken, they held together in groups and sustained the unequal 
fight for a long time. 

During this terrible struggle several of our men, in order 
not to be struck from behind, set their backs against my mare’s 
flanb, she, contrary to her practice, remaining perfectly quiet. 
If I had been able to move I should have urged her fonvard 
to get away from tins field of slaughter. But it was absolutely 
impossible for me to press my legs so as to make the animal I 
rode understand my wish. My position was the more frightful 
since, as I have said, I retained the power of sight and thought. 
Not only were tliey fighting all round me, wJiicli exposed me to 
bayonet-thrusts, but a Russian officer with a hideous countenance 
kept making effoits to run me through. As the crowd of com- 
batants prevented him from reaching me, he pointed me out 
to the soldiers around him, and they, tabng me for the commander 
of the French, as I was the only mounted man, kept firing at me 
over their comrades’ heads, so that bullets weic constantly 
whistling past my ear. One of them would certainly have taken 
away the small amount of life that was still in me had not a 
terrible incident led to my escape fiom the melee. 

Among the Frenchmen who had got their flanks against my 
mare’s near flank was a quartermaster-sergeant, whom I knew 
from havmg fiequently seen him at the marshal’s, making copies 
for him of the morning states ” This man, having been 
attacked and wounded by several of the enemy, fell under Lis- 
ette’s belly, and was seizing my leg to pull himself up, when a 
Russian grenadier, too chunk to stand steady, wishing to finish 
him by a thrust in the breast, lost his balance, and the point of 
his bayonet went astray into my doak, which at that moment was 
pufiFeci out by the wind. Seeing that I did not fall, the Russian 
left the seigeant and aimed a great number of blows at me. 
These were at first fruitless, but one at last reached me, piercing 
my left arm, and I felt with a kind of horrible pleasuie my blood 
flowmg hot. The Russian grenadier with redoubled fury made 
another thrust at me, but, stumbhng with the force winch he 
put into it, drove his bayonet into my mare’s tliigh. Her fero- 
cious instincts being restored by the pain, she spiang at the 
Russian, and at one mouthful tore ofl: his nose, hps, eyebrows, and 
all the skm of Ins face, making of him a living death’s-head. 
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dripping with blood. Then hurling herself with fuiy among the 
combatants, kicking and biting, liisette upset everything that 
she met on her road. The officer who had made so many attempts 
to strike me tried to hold her by the bridle ; she seized him by his 
belly, and carrjnng him oif with ease, she bore him out of the crush 
to the foot of the hillock, where, having tom out his entrails and 
mashed his body under her feet, she left him dying on the snow. 
Then, tabng the road by which she had come, she made her way 
at full gallop towards the cemetery of Eylau. Thanks to the 
hussar’s saddle on which I was sitting I kept my seat. But a new 
danger awaited me. The snow had begun to fall again, and great 
flakes obscured the daylight when, having arnved close to Eylau, 
I found myself in front of a battalion of the Old Guard, who, 
unable to see clearly at a distance, took me for an enemy’s officer 
leading a charge ot cavalry. The whole battalion at once opened 
fire on me ; my cloak and my saddle were riddled, but I was not 
wounded nor was my mare. She continued her rapid couise, 
and went through the tloree ranks of the battahon as easily as a 
snake thiough a hedge. But this last spurt had exliausted 
Lisctte’s strength ; she had lost much blood, for one of the large 
veins in her thigh had been divided, and die poor animal col- 
lapsed suddenly and fell on one side, rolling me over on the other. 
Stretched on the snow among the piles of dead and dymg, 
unable to move in any way, 1 gradually and vrithout pain lost 
consciousness. I felt as if I was being gently rocked to sleep. 
At last I fainted quite away without being revived by the mighty 
clatter which Murat’s ninety squadrons advancing to the charge 
must have made in passing close to me and peihaps over me. I 
judge that my swoon lasted four hours, and when I came to my 
senses I found myself in this horrible position. I was completely 
naked, having nothing on but my hat and my right boot. A man 
of the transport corps, tliinking me dead, had stripped me in 
the usual fashion, and wishing to puU off the only boot that 
remained, was dragging me by one leg with his foot against my 
body. The jerks which the man gave me no doubt had restored 
me to my senses. I succeeded in sitting up and spitting out the 
clots of blood from my throat. The shodk caused by the wind 
of the ball had produced such an extravasation of blood, that my 
face, shoulders, and chest were black, while the rest of my body 
was stained red by the blood from my wound, h'ly hat and my 
hair were full of bloodstained snow, and as I rolled my haggard 
eyes I must have been horrible to see. Anyhow, tlie transport 
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man looked the other way, and went off with my property without 
my being able to say a single woid to him, so utterly prostrate 
was I. But I had recovered my mental faculties, and my thoughts 
turned towaids God and my mother. 

The setting sun cast some feeble rays through the clouds. 
I took what I believed to be a last farewell of it “ If,” thought 
I, “ I had only not been stripped, some one of the numerous 
people who pass near me would notice the gold lace on my pehsse, 
and, recognizing that I am a marshal’s aide-dc-camp, would 
perhaps have carried me to the ambulance. But seeing me 
naked, they do not distinguish me from the corpses with which 
I am surrounded, and, indeed, there soon will be no difference 
between them and me. I cannot call help, and the approaching 
night will take away all hope of succour. The cold is increasing : 
shall I be able to bear it till to-morrow, seeing that 1 feel my 
naked hmbs stiffening alieady ” So I made up my mind to die, 
for if I had been saved by a miracle in the midst of the terrible 
m^ee between the Russians and the 14 th, could I expect that 
there would be a second miracle to extiicat/ me from my present 
honible position ? The second miracle did take place in the 
following manner. Marshal Augereau had a valet named Pierre 
Dannel, a very intelligent and very faithful fellow, but somewhat 
given to arguing. Now it happened during our stay at I^a 
Houssaye that Dannel, having answered his master, got dismissed. 
In despan, he begged me to plead for him. This 1 did so zeal- 
ously that I succeeded in getting him taken back into favour. 
From that time the valet had been devotedly attached to me. 
The outfit having been all left behind at Landsberg, he had started 
all out of his own head on the day of battle to bung provisions 
to his master. He had placed these in a very light wagon which 
could go everywhere, and contained the articles which the marshal 
most fiequenily required. This little wagon was dnven by a 
soldier belonging to the same company of the transport corps as 
the man who had just stripped me. This latter, with my property 
in his hands, passed near the wagon, which was standing at the 
side of the cemetery, and, recognizing the driver, his old comrade, 
he hailed him, and showed him the splendid booty wliich he had 
just taken from a dead man. 

Now you must know that when we were in cantonments 
on the Vistula the marshal happened to send Dannel to Warsaw 
for provisions, and I commissioned him to get the trimming of 
black astrachan taken from my pelisse, and have it replaced by 
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grev, this having recently been adopted by Prince Berthier’s 
aides-de-camp, who set the fashion in the army Up to now, I 
was the only one of Augereau’s officers who had grey astrachan. 
Danne], who was present when the transport man made his dis- 
play, quickly recogni7ed my pehsse, which made him look more 
closely at the other effects of the alleged dead man Among these 
he found my watch, which had belonged to my father and was 
maiked with his cypher. The valet had no longer any doubt 
that I had been killed, and while deploring my loss, he wished 
to see me for the last time Guided by the transport man he 
reached me and found me living. Great was the joy of this 
worthy man, to whom I certainly owed my life. He made haste 
to fetch my servant and some orderlies, and had me carried 
to a barn, where he rubbed my body with rum. Meanwhile 
some one went to fetch Dr. Raymond, who came at length, 
dressed the wound m my arm, and declared that the release of 
blood due to it would be the saving of me. 

hly brother and my comrades were quickly round me ; some- 
thing was given to the transport soldier who had taken my clothes, 
which he returned very willingly, but as they were saturated 
with water and with blood. Marshal Augereau had me wrapped 
in tlunes belonging to himself The Emperor had given the 
marshal leave to go to Landsberg, but as his wound forbad him 
to lide, his aides-de-camp had procured a sledge, on which the 
body of a cariiage had been placed. The marshal, who could 
not make up his mind to leave me, had me fastened up beside him, 
for I was too weak to sit upright 

Before 1 was removed from the field of battle I had seen my 
poor Lisette near me. The cold had caused the blood from her 
wound to clot, and prevented the loss from being too great. 
The creature had got on to her legs and was eating the straw which 
the soldiers had used the night before for their bivouacs. My 
servant, who was very fond of Lisette, had noticed her when he 
was helping to remove me, and cutting up into bandages the 
shirt and hood of a dead soldier, he wrapped her leg with them 
and thus made her able to walk to Landsberg. The officer in 
comrfiand of the small garrison there had had the forethought to 
get quarters ready for the wounded, so the staff found places in 
a large and good inn. 

We stayed thiity-six hours at Landsberg. This rest, and the 
good care taken of me, restored me to the use of speech and 
senses, and when on the second day after the battle Marshal 
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Augereau started for Warsaw I was able to be earned in the 
sledge. The journey lasted eight days. Gradually I recoveied, 
but as strength returned I began to feel a sensation of icy cold 
in my right foot. At Warsaw I was lodged in the house that had 
been taken for the marshal, which suited me the better that I 
was not able to leave my bed. Yet the wound in my arm was 
doing well, the extravasated blood was becoming absorbed, 
my skin was recovenng its natural colour. The doctor knew not 
to what he could asenbe my inability to rise, till hearing me com- 
plaining of my leg, he examined it, and found that my foot was 
gangrened. An accident of my early days was the cause of this 
new trouble- At Soreze I had my right foot wounded by the 
unbuttoned foil of a schoolfellow with whom I was fencing. 
It seemed that the muscles of the pait had become sensitive, 
and had suffered much from cold while I was Ijnng unconscious 
on the field of Eylau ; thence had resulted a swelling wliich ex- 
plained the difficulty experienced by the soldier in dragging off 
my right boot. The foot was frost-bitten, and as it had not 
been treated in time, gangrene had appeared in the site of the old 
wound from the foil. The doctor turned pale when he saw the 
foot : then, making four servants hold me, and taking his knife, 
he dug the mortified flesh from my foot just as one cuts the dam- 
aged part out of an apple. The pain was great, but I did not 
complain. It was otherwise, however, when the knife reached the 
living flesh, and laid bare the muscles and bones till one could see 
them moving. Then the doctor, standing on a chair, soaked a 
sponge in hot sweetened wine, and let it fall drop by drop into 
the hole which he had just dug in my foot. The pain became 
unbearable. Still, for eight days I had to undergo this torture 
morning and evening, but my leg was saved. 

Nowadays, when promotions and decorations are bestowed 
so lavishly, some reward would certainly be given to an officer 
who had braved danger as T had done in reaching the 14th regi- 
ment; but under the Empire a devoted act of tliat kind was 
thought so natural that I did not receive the cross, nor did it 
ever occur to me to ask for it. A long rest having been ordeied 
for the cure of Marshal Augereau^s wound, the Emperor 'wrote 
to bid him return for treatment to France, and sent to Italy 
for Massena, to whom my brother, Bro, and several of my 
comrades were attached. Augereau took me with him, as well 
as Dr. Raymond and his secretary. I had to be lifted m and out 
of the carnage ; otherwise I found my health coming back as I 
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got away from those icy regions towards a milder climate. My 
mare passed the winter in the stables of M. de I.aunay, head of 
the forage department. Our road lay through Silesia, So long 
RS we were in that horrible Poland, it required twelve, sometimes 
sixteen, hoises to draw the carriage at a walk through the bogs 
and quagmires ; but in Germany we found at length civilization 
and real roads. 

After a halt at Dresden, and ten or twelve days’ stay at Frank- 
fort, we reached Pans about March 15. I walked very lame, 
wore my arm in a sling, and still felt the terrible shakmg caused 
by the wind of the cannon-ball ; but the joy of seeing my mother 
again, and her kind care of me, together with the sweet influences 
of the spring, completed my cure. Before leaving Warsaw I 
had meant to throw away the hat which the ball had pierced, 
but the marshal kept it as a curiosity, and gave it to my mother. 
It still exists in my possession, and should be kept as a family 
relic. 


CHAPTER XV 

AT PARIS I remained the rest of IMarch, all April, and the 
first week of May. It was during this stay that I made the 
acquaintance of the Desbri^res fanuly, with whom I was shortly 
to become connected. As soon as my health was restored, I 
felt that I could not stay longer at Paris Maishal Augereau 
recommended me to Marshal Lannes, who received me very 
cordially on his staff. In order to be in a position to watch the 
enemy’s movements during the winter, the Emperor had taken 
up his quaiters in the midst of the cantonments of the troops, 
first at Osterode, then at the chateau of Finkenstein, whence, 
wdule making ready for a new campaign, he governed France and 
gave instructions to his ministers, receiving their reports every 
week. The portfolios containing the vanous papers from each 
minister were sent every Wednesday evening to M. Denniee, 
under-secretary of state for war, who sent them off every Thurs- 
day morning. The duty of conveying them to the Emperor was 
entrusted to a clerk, but the service was badly performed, since 
the majority of the clerks had never been out of France, could not 
speak a word of German, and knew neither the money nor the 
posting regulations of foreign countiies, so that the moment they 
had crossed the Rhine they were quite helpless. Besides, these 
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gentlemen, not being accustomed to fatigue, veiy soon broke 
down under a journey of more than 300 leagues, requiring con- 
tinuous travelling ten days and nights One of them was even 
careless enough to let his despatches be stolen. 

Furious at this mischance, Napoleon sent a mounted messenger 
to Pans ordering hi Dennice to entrust the portfolios in future 
only to officcis w^ho knew German, and who weie enough accus- 
tomed to rouglung it to be able to fulfil the mission more efficiently, 
hi Denniee was at a loss to find one when I presented myself 
with Marshal Lannes’ letter summoning me to join him. De- 
lighted at seeing a way of quickly getting off his portfolios with 
safety, he bade me get leady by the following Thuisday, and gave 
me 5,000 francs for posting expenses and the purchase of a ertr- 
riage This suited me veiy well, as I had very little money with 
which to rejoin the army at the other end of Poland 

We left Paris about JVIay 10 ; my servant and I were well 
armed, and whenever one of us was compelled to leave the 
cairiage for a moment the other kept guard We knew enough 
Geiman to hurry along the postilions, who were fai more amen- 
able to an officer in uniform than to the cleiks I’hus, instead 
of lequinng, like those gentlemen, nine days and a half, or, per- 
haps, ten days to get fiom Pans to Finkenstcin, I did the 
journey in eight days and a half. 

The Emperor, delighted at getting his despatches twenty- 
four houis quicker, began by praising my zeal which had induced 
me to leturn to the army in spite of my recent wounds, and added 
that, as I was such a good postman, I was to start back that same 
night for Pans and bring back some more portfolios. This would 
not hinder me from being present when hostilities recommenced, 
which could not be until the beginning of June 

Although I had not by a long way spent the 5,000 francs 
which M. Denniee had handed me, the marshal of the Palace 
gave me the same amount for my return journey. I went 
back to Paris at full speed, remained twenty-four hours there, 
and started back for Poland. The minister of wai handed me 
another 5,000 francs for the third journey ; it was a good deal 
moie than was necessary, but such were the Emperor’s orders. 
It is true that the journeys were veiy tiring, and still more tedious, 
although the weather was very fine. 1 was on wheels day and 
night for nearly a month, with my seivant as my sole companion. 
I found the Emperor again at the chateau of Finkenstcin. I was 
afraid that just when fighting was going to begin I should have 
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to go on acting postman ; but luckily officers had been found to 
carry the despatches, and the service was already organized. 
The Emperor gave me leave to rejoin Marshal Lannes, which I 
'did at Marienburg on KTay 25. Colonel Sicard, Augereau’s 
aide-de-camp, was with liim, and had been kind enough to bring 
my horses. It was a great pleasure to see again my dear mare 
Lisette, who was still capable of doing good service. 

The fortress of Dantzig, which the French had besieged during 
the winter, had fallen into their hands. The return of the 
summer soon caused the campaign to be reopened. The Rus- 
sians beat up our cantonments on June 5, and were smartly 
repulsed at all points. At Heilsberg on the loth there was an 
engagement sanguinary enough to have been dignified by some 
historians into a battle, the enemy being again beaten. I shall 
not give any details of this affair, because Marshal Lannes’ corps 
only came up at nightfall and took very little part in it. We 
received, however, a pretty good number of shot, one of which 
mflicted a mortal wound on Colonel Sicard, who had been struck 
by a bullet at Eylau, and was hardly cured when he came back 
to fight afresh. Before dying he bade me take farewell of Auger- 
eau for him, and gave me a letter for his wife. It was a sad 
scene and distressed me much. 

After their defeat at Heilsberg on the loth of June, the Rus- 
sians made a headlong retreat and gained a day’s march on the 
French, who, on the evening of the 13th, were assembled in 
advance of Eylau on the left bank of the Alle. The enemy 
occupied Baitenstein on the light bank, and the two forces 
descended the river, marching parallel with each other. Bennig- 
sen, having his base of supplies at Konigsbeig, where the Prus- 
sian army was, planned to reach that town before the French 
army could come up ,* but to do this, he had to cross to the left 
bank of the AUc, along which Napoleon was marching from Eylau. 
The Russian general hoped to reach Friedland sufficiently in 
advance to be able to cross the river unopposed. But the same 
motives which made Bennigsenwish to keep Konigsberg made it to 
the Emperor’s interest to capture it, and for some days he had 
been manoeuvring to outflank the enemy’s left, in older to draw 
them away from the place ; while he had detached Soult, Murat, 
and Davout towards it, in order to meet tlie Russians if they got 
there first. But he was not satisfied with this precaution. Fore- 
seeing that in order to reach Konigsberg the Russians would 
seek to cross the Alle at Friedland, he determined to occupy that 
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town before them. In the mght betw^een June 13 and 14 
he sent forward the corps of Marshals Lannes and hlortier, 
with three divisions of cavahy. The rest of the army was to 
follow. Lannes, who, •with Oudinot’s grenadiers and a brigade 
of cavalry, formed the advance, reached Posthenen, one league 
short of Friedland, at 2 a.m , and sent the 9th Hussars to recon- 
noitre the latter town. They were dnven back with loss, and 
the rising sun enabled us to see a large part of the Russian army 
massed on the other side of the river, on the high table-land 
between Allenau and Friedland. The enemy was beginning to 
cross the old bridge of the town, close to which he had 
constructed two new ones. 

The Emperor was still at Eylau. The various army corps 
were marching on Friedland, from which they were several 
leagues distant, when Lannes, who had marched all night, 
arrived before the town. If the marshal had only listened to 
his own eagerness he would have attacked the enemy on the 
spot, but they had already 30,000 men in position on the plain 
in front of Fiiedland, and their hnes, the right of which was in 
front of Hemnehsdorf, the centre on the hliUstream, and the 
left on the village of Sortlack, were being continually strengthened, 
while I^annes had only 10,000 men. These, however, he placed 
very skilfully m the village of Posthenen, and in the wood of 
Sortlack, whence he threatened the Russian left, wliile, with 
two divisions of cavalry, he tried to stop their march on Hein- 
riclisdorf, a village on the road from Friedland to Konigsberg. 
A brisk fire was opened, but Marshal Mortier’s coips appeared 
without delay, and in order to dispute the way to Konigsberg 
with the Russians, while he waited for reinforcements, he occupied 
Heinrichsdorf and the space between that village and Posthenen. 
Still, it was not possible that Mortiei and Lannes could, with 
25,000 men, make head against the 70,000 Russians who would 
shortly face them. The moment was becoming t'cry critical. 
Marshal Lannes was sending officers every instant to warn the 
Emperor to hurry up the army coips which he knew were on 
the march behind him. I was the first sent, and, mounted on 
my swift Lisette, I met the Emperor leaving Eylau and found 
him beaming He made me come to his side, and as we galloped 
I had to give him an account of all that had taken place before 
I had left the field of battle. When I had ended my report the 
Emperor said smihng, “ Have you a good memory f ” “ Pretty 
fair, sir.” “ Well, what anniversary is it to-day, 14th June ? ” 
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Marengo,” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the Emperor, that of Marengo ; 
and I am going to beat the Russians as I beat the Austrians.” 
So convinced v^^as Napoleon on this point that as he rode along 
.tlie columns, and while the soldieis saluted him with frequent 
cheers, he repeatedly said to them, ““ To-day is a lucky day, the 
anmversaiy of Marengo.” 

It was past eleven when the Emperor arrived on the field of 
battle, where several army corps had already joined Lannes 
and Mortier. The rest, with the guaid, came up in due course. 
Napoleon rectified the lines Ney commanded the right wing, 
which was placed in the woods of Sortlack, Lannes and Mortier 
the centie, between Postlienen and Heinrichsdorf, the left 
extended beyond the last-named village. It was oppressively 
hot ; the Emperor allowed the troops an hour’s rest, and settled 
that at a signal given by twenty-five guns firing simultaneously, 
a general attack should be made. Marshal Ney’s corps had the 
roughest task. Concealed in the wood of Sortlack, it had to 
issue from it and make its way into Pnedland, where the enemy’s 
main force and reserves were massed, capture the bridges, and 
thus cut off the Russians’ retreat entirely. It is difficult to under- 
stand how Bennigsen could have made up his mind to place liis 
army in advance of the Friedland defile, where it had in rear the 
AHe, with its steep banks, and before it the French, who held the 
plain. To account for his action, tlie Russian general explained 
later on that, being a day’s march ahead of Napoleon, and not 
being able to conceive that the French could cover m twelve 
hours a distance equal to that which his troops had taken twenty- 
four hours to traverse, he had supposed, when he found Lannes’ 
corps at Friedland, that it was an isolated advanced guard of the 
French army, which he would have no difficulty in crushing, 
and that, when he discovered his error, it was too late to brmg 
his army back to the other side of the AUe, because the Friedland 
defile would have caused him a certain loss, so that he preferred 
to fight with vigour. 

About I p.m. the twenty-five cannons at Posthenen fired 
simultaneously by the Emperor’s order, and battle was joined 
all along the line. Our left and our centre advanced at first 
very slowly, in order to give the right, imder Ney, time to carry 
the town. The marshal, issumg from the wood at Sortlack, 
captured the village of that name and advanced very quickly on 
Friedland, clearing everything on his road. But in the passmg from 
the wood and village of Sortlack to the first houses of Friedland, 
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the troops had to march without cover, and found themselves 
exposed to a terrible fire from the Russian batteries, which, being 
placed in rear of the town on the high ground of the opposite banl^ 
caused them immense loss. What made the fire more dangerous 
was that the enemy’s gunners, having the river between us and 
them, could aim in security, since they saw that it was impossible 
for our infantry to attack them. This serious disadvantage 
might have prevented the capture of Fnedland, but Napoleon 
remedied it by sendmg fifty guns, which were placed by General 
Senarmont, and fired across the river at the Russian batteries, 
pounng upon them such a hail of shot as must soon have dis- 
mounted them. As soon as the fire of the enemy’s guns was 
silenced, Ney continued his bold march, rolled back the Russians 
on Fnedland, and entered pell-mell with them into the streets 
of the unlucky town, which the shells had alreadv set on fire. 
There was a terrible bayonet fight, and the Russians, crowded 
one upon another and hardly able to move, lost very heavily. 
Ultimately they were obliged, in spite of their courage, to retire 
in disorder, and seek a refuge on the opposite bank, crossing the 
bridges again. But here a new danger awaited them. General 
Senarmont ’s aitillerv, having drawn near the town, took the 
bridges in flank, and soon broke them, after killing a great number 
of the Russians who were crossing them in their huriied flight. 
All who still remained in Friedland were captured, killed, or 
drowned in crossing the river. 

Up to this time Napoleon had, so to say, made his centre 
and left -wing mark time. Now he pushed them rapidly forward. 
The Russian general, Gortschakoff, who commanded the enemy’s 
centre and right wing, obeying merely his own courage, wished to 
recapture the town. This would have been of no use to him, 
since the bridges were broken, but that he did not know. So he 
dashed forwards at the head of his troops into Friedland, blazing 
as it was. But repulsed in front by Ney’s troops, who occupied 
the town, and compelled to regain the open country, the enemy’s 
general soon found himself surrounded by our centre, which 
pushed him back on the Allc, in front of Kloschenen. The 
Russians defended themselves with furious heroism, and though 
driven in on all sides refused to surrender. A large part fell 
under our bayonets, and the rest were rolled back from the top 
of the bank into the nver, where nearly all were drowned. 

The enemy’s extreme right, consisting chiefly of cavalry, had 
attempted to carry or turn the village of Heinrichsdorf. But 
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repulsed briskly by our troops, it had regained the banks of the 
Alle, under command of General Lambert. Seeing Friedland 
occupied by the French, and the Russian left and centre destroyed, 
he ralhed as many regiments as he could of the right wing, and 
escaped from the field of battle by descending the Alle, Night 
prevented the French from pursuing, so that of all the enemy’s 
corps this alone escaped utter rout. Our victory was most com- 
plete ; all the Russian artillery fell into our hands. We had 
taken few prisoners during the action, but the numbers of the 
enemy killed and wounded amounted to more than 26,000. 
Our loss was only 3,000 blled, and 4,000 to 5,000 wounded. 
Of all the battles fought by the Emperor, this the only one* in 
which his troops outnumbered those of the enemy. The French 
had 80,000 combatants, the Russians only 75,000. The remains 
of the enemy’s army marched m disoider all night, and retired 
behind the Prcgel, destroying the bridges. 

Marshals Soult, Davout, and Murat had not been able to 
take part in the battle, but their appearance had decided the 
Prussians to abandon Komgsberg, and our troops took possession 
of it, finding there immense stores of all kinds. 

No accident beiell me during the battle of Friedland, although 
I was exposed to very great dangers on this wise You saw me 
starting in the morning from Posthenen by order of Maishal 
Lannes to go at full speed and warn the Emperor that the enemy 
was crossing the Alle at Friedland, and a battle appeared imminent. 
Napoleon was at Eylau, and I had, therefore, nearly six leagues 
to go in order to meet him, which would have been a small matter 
for my excellent mare if the roads had been clear. But encum- 
bered as they were by the troops of the various corps coming up 
with all haste to support Marshal Lannes, I found it absolutely 
impossible to gallop if I kept the road, so I went across country, 
with the result that Lisette, having had to jump fences, hedges, 
and ditches, was pretty well blown when I joined the Emperor, 
coming out of Eylau. But I had, without taking a moment’s 
rest, to return with him to Friedland, and although this time the 
troops drew up to let us pass, my pool mare, who had galloped 
twelve leagues at a stretch, six of them across country, and on a 
very hot day, was completely beaten when I reached the field of 

*[The italics are the author’s. Napoleon’s bulletins after his battles 
no doubt usually contained a statement to a similar effect, but sub- 
sequent investigation tends to show that the statement was not 
always strictly correct.] 
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battle and rejoined Marshal Lannes. I saw that Lisette could do no 
moie service during the action, so I took advantage of the moment’s 
rest which the Emperor allowed the troops to try to find my 
servant and change horses. But in the midst of an army of that 
size how was 1 to find my belongings ? It was impossible, so 
I returned to the staff, still mounted on the blown Lisette. 

Marshal Lannes and my comrades, seeing the fix I was in, 
advised me to dismount, and let my mare rest for a few hours. 
At that moment I saw one of our hussars leading a horse which he 
had captured, I bought it, and entrusting Lisette to a trooper 
of the marshahs escort to take her to the rear and feed her, and 
hand her over to my servant whenever he saw him, I mounted 
my new horse, resumed my place among the aides-de-camp, 
and took my turns of duty. At first I was well satisfied with my 
mount, until Lannes sent me off to Ney, who was by that time in 
Fnedland, to warn him of a movement which the enemy was 
making. Hardly was I in the town when my devil of a horse, 
who had behaved so well in the open country, finding himself in 
a little square with houses on fire all round, the pavements covered 
with burning furniture and timber, and many half-roasted corpses, 
was so terrified by the sight of the flames and the odour of burn- 
ing flesh, that he refused to advance or retreat. Putting his four 
feet together, he stood stock still and snorted violently, without 
taking the shghlest notice of the spur, which I vigorously apphed. 
Meanwlule the Russians, having gained a momentary advantage 
in a street close by, were pushing our troops back to the place 
where I was, and were pouring a hail of bullets from a church 
tower and the neighbouring houses all about me, at the same 
time plying the battalions by whom I was surrounded with grape 
from two guns winch they had dragged up. JMany men fell all 
round me, and I was reminded of the position in which I had 
found myself at Eylau. As I had no curiosity whatever to see 
what another wound felt like, and besides, so long as I stayed there 
I could not fulfil my errand, I just got off, and leaving my 
infernal horse, shpped along the houses to go and join Ney, who 
was in another square which the ofiicers pointed out to me. I 
remained a quarter of an hour with him : plenty of bullets were 
dropping there, but nothing like so many as in the place where I 
had left my horse. Finally, a bayonet charge drove back the 
Russians, and compelled them to retire on all sides towards the 
bndges. Ney bade me take the good news to Lannes. I returned 
by the same way which J had taken in coming, and passed again 
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the spot where I had left my horse. It had been the scene of a 
sanguinaiy fight , nothing was to be seen but dead and dying, 
and in the middle of them was the obstinate horse, his back 
broken bv a cannon-ball, and his body riddled with bullets. 

I burned on to the end of the suburbs, for burning houses 
w^ere falling down on all sides, and I feared to be buried in the 
ruins. At last I got out of the town, and reached the edge of 
the lake. The heat of the day, combined with that of the fire 
in the streets which I had passed through, had made me steam. 

I was half-sufiocated and dropping with fatigue and hard work ; 
for I had passed the night on horse-back coming from Eylau to 
Friedland ; tlien I had galloped again to Eylau and back, and had 
eaten nothing since the previous day. I did not theiefore enjoy 
the prospect of having to cross on foot under a burning sun and 
through tall corn the immense plain which lay between me and 
Posthenen, where I had left hlarshal Lannes ; but fortune stood my 
friend. Grouchy’s dmsion of dragoons, which had been briskly 
engaged with the enemy close by, though nctorious, had lost a 
certain number of men, and the colonels had as usual ordered the 
horses of the killed to be collected and led by a detachment at a 
distance from the rest. I caught sight of this picket, every man 
of which was leading four or five horses, as it was making for the 
lake to water them. I spoke to the officer, who, finding so many 
led horses in the way, was only too glad to let me take one, which 
1 promised to send back to the regiment in the evening. He 
even selected for me an excellent ammal which had been ridden by 
a sergeant killed in tlie charge. I mounted, and returned quickly 
towards Posthenen. 

Three days after the memoiable battle of Friedland the French 
army came in sight of the town of Tilsit and the Niemen, which 
at this point is only a few leagues distant from the Russian frontier. 
After a battle it is all pain and gnef in the lear of a victorious 
army, whose march is maiked out by dead, dying, and wounded, 
while the surviving warriors, soon forgetting their fallen comrades, 
are rejoicing in theii success and gaily marching on to new adven- 
tures. Great was the joy of our soldiers at seeing the Niemen, 
whose opposite bank was occupied by the remains of that Russian 
army which they had so often met and beaten. Our troops 
sang, while a gloomy silence reigned in the enemy’s camp. The 
Emperor took up his quarters at Tilsit, while the troops encamped 
round the town. The Niemen lay between the two armies, the 
French being on the left bank, the Russians on the right. The 
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Emperor Alexander requested an interview with Napoleon, and 
it took place on June 25 in a pavilion set up on a raft, -w^hich 
was anchored in mid-stream, in full view of the two armies. It 
was a most imposing spectacle. The two Emperors arrived 
from each side attended by five of the prinapal personages of 
their army Marshal Lannes, who had flattered himself that 
he had this claim to accompajny the Emperor, saw Marshal 
Bessi^res, Murat’s intimate friend, preferred to him, and never 
forgave those marshals for what he considered an unfair piece of 
favour. 

So Marshal Lannes stayed with us on the quay at Tilsit, 
whence we saw the two Emperors meet and embrace amid loud 
cheers from both camps. Next day at another interview in the 
same pavilion the Emperor of Russia presented to Napoleon 
his unfortunate friend, the King of Prussia. This piince, who 
through the chances of war had lost a vast kingdom, of which 
only the little town of Mcmel and a few poor villages remained 
to him, preserved an attitude worthy of the descendant of the 
great Frederick. Napoleon received him politely but coldly, 
because he thought he had reason to complain of him. Besides, 
he was planning the confiscation of a large part of his state. 

In order to facilitate the intercourse of the two Emperors 
the town of Tilsit was declared neutial, and Napoleon ceded 
half of it to the Emperor of Russia, who took up his quarters 
there with his guard. The two sovereigns passed some twenty 
days together, during which they arranged the destiny of Europe. 
The King of Piussia meanwhile was relegated to the right bank, 
and was not even lodged in Tilsit, only coming there very rarely. 
One day Napoleon went to caE on the unfortunate Queen of 
Prussia, who was said to be in gieat grief. He invited her to 
dinner on the following day, which she accepted, doubtless much 
against the gram. But at the moment of concluding peace, it 
was very necessary to appease the victor. Napoleon and the 
Queen of Prussia hated each other cordially. She had insulted 
him in many proclamations, and he had given it her back in his 
bulletins. Yet their interview showed no traces of their mutual 
hatred. Napoleon was respectful and attentive, the Queen 
gracious and disposed to captivate her former enemy. She had 
all the more need to do so, being well awaie that the treaty of 
peace created under the title of Kingdom of Westphaha a new 
state, whose territory was to be contributed by electoral Hesse 
and Prussia* 
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The Queen could resign herself to the loss of several provinces, 
but she could not make up her mind to part with the strong 
place of Magdeburg, the retaimng of which would be Prussia’s 
•safeguard. On his side, Napoleon, who proposed to make his 
brother Jerome King of Westphalia, wished to add Magdeburg to 
the new state. It is said that in order to retain this important 
town, the Queen of Prussia, during dinner, used all the methods 
of fnendhness until Napoleon, to change the conversation, 
praised a superb rose that the Queen was wearing. The story 
goes that she said, “ Will your Majesty have this rose in exchange 
for Magdeburg ? ” Perhaps it would have been chivalrous to 
accept, but the Emperor was too practical a man to let himself 
be caught by a pretty offer, and it is averred that while praising 
the beauty of the rose and of the hand which offered it, he did not 
take the flower. The Queen’s eyes filled with tears, but the victor 
affected not to perceive it. He kept Magdeburg and escorted 
the Queen politely to the boat which was to take her across to 
the other side. 

In placing his brother Jerome on the throne of Westphalia, 
Napoleon added to the mistakes which he had already made 
when he gave the kingdom of Naples to Joseph, and that of 
Holland to Louis. The people felt themselves humiliated by 
being compelled to obey strangers, who, so far from having done 
anything great themselves, were utter nulhties, whose only merit 
lay in being Napoleon’s bi others. The hatred and contempt 
which these new kings brought on themselves contributed very 
laigely to the fall of the Emperor. 

Peace being concluded, the two Emperors parted with 
mutual assurances of attachment, which at that time appeared 
sincere. 


CHAPTER XVI 

1 PASSED the autumn and winter with my mother at Paris, and 
took part in the numerous entertainments which were given, 
the finest being the reception given by the city to the imperial 
guard on their return. Thus ended the year 1807, in which 
I had incurred so many dangers and led so chequered a life. 

In the course of January, Napoleon at length replied to the 
King of Spain, but in an evasive fashion, for, witliout positively 
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refusing to give tke hand of one of his nieces to the Prince of 
the Asturias, he put off the date of the marriage indefinitely. 
The alarm of the court of Madrid at the receipt of this answer 
was increased bv hearing that more French troops were on the 
maich towards Catalonia and Aragon, which, with the aimy in 
Portugal, would raise the Emperor’s forces in the Peninsula to 
125,000 men. Finally, Napoleon in great part lifted the veil 
under which his plans had been hidden. Under the pretext of 
sending troops on board the French fleet stationed at Cadiz, 
he caused a powerful army corps to advance in February towards 
Madrid, through which the road from Bayonne to Cadiz passes, 
and named Prince JMurat geneialissimo of all the French forces 
in Spain. 

I had now been in Paris more than six months, and although 
Alarshal Augereau, to whom I was still aide-de-camp, was far 
from anticipating the tvar winch was about to bicak out in the 
Pemnsula, he thought it neither right nor conducive to my ad- 
vance in my profession that I should stay at Pans when a laige army 
was assembled beyond the Pyrenees. Being himself still kept 
in France by the effects of his wound, he took me to Prince Muiat 
to ask him to attach me provisionally to his staff. I have already 
said that my father, who belonged to the same part of the country 
as hlurat, had done him many kindnesses. Murat, who had 
always shown himself grateful, consented very readily to take me 
until such time as Augereau should have a command. I was well 
satisfied with this decision, althougli the position of a super- 
numeraiy officer has its inconveniences, but I was anxious to 
show zeal, I reckoned on the Emperor’s goodwill, and, further, 
I was glad to go back to Spam and witness the gicat events 
which were in progress there. Considerable expense was necessary 
to make a fitting appearance on the staff of Alurat, which at that 
time was the most brilliant in the army, but this was made easy 
to me by what was left of my splendid travelling allowances 
during and after the Fnedland campaign. So I bought three good 
horses, with which my servant, Woirland, was to await me at 
Bayonne, whither I went when I had got my new uniforms. 

Pait of the troops which Murat was to command were, per- 
haps, already in Castile. He entered Spain on March 10, and 
in five days we were at Burgos. From this time A'lurat regulated 
his march on that of the columns, and passed in succession to 
Valladohd in Segovia. The Spaniards, alwavs flattering themselves 
that the French had come to protect the Prince of the Asturias, 
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received our troops very well, though again astonished by their 
extreme youth and want of robustness, for, under some incompre- 
hensible delusion, Napoleon had persisted in sending into the 
Peninsula none but newly-raised regiments. 

We occupied in Spain none but open towns, and two forti- 
fied places only, Barcelona and Pampeluna. But as their citadels 
and forts were still in the hands of the Spamsh troops, the Emperor 
ordered his generals to tiy to get possession of them. To’this 
end a thorouglily base trick was employed. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, while forbidding its generals to let us occupy the citadels 
and the torts, had oidered that the French troops should be 
received as friends, and ever3rtliing done for their comfort. 
The commandeis of our regiments asked permission to place 
then sick and their stoies in tlie citadels, which was granted. 
Then they disguised their gienadiers as sick, and hid arms in the 
provision sacks of several companies, who, under pretext of going 
to the store houses tor bread, made their way into the place and 
disaimed the Spaniards. In this w^ay. General Duhesme, with 
only 5,000 men, got possession of the citadel of Barcelona and of 
Fort Monjuich. The citadel of Pampeluna and nearly all those 
in Catalonia shared the same fate. 

[The Queen and the Piince of the Peace were at Aranjuez, 
persisting m their intention of letiring to America if matters 
got worse. Ferdinand, however, still hoping to obtain the 
hand ot Napoleon's niece, saw in us only hberators, and with 
the support of many of the Royal Family and of the ministers, 
refused to follow the Queen and Godoy. At the sight of the 
picparations ±oi a journey, the population and garrison of Aran- 
juez understood the facts and their indignation spread to Madrid. 
Nevertlieless, the King was on the point of starting on the morn- 
ing of hdarch l 6 . But the people, with the support of the 
troops, rose and opposed his departure. Charles submitted, 
and a proclamation, stating that he vrould not go, quieted the 
crowd. But in the course of the night their numbers were 
swelled by the garrison and part of tlie population of Madrid, 
as well as peasants from the neighbourhood. Godoy’s house 
was broken into and sacked, Ids guard of hussars dispersed by tlie 
King's body-guard, and the crowd went in search of the favourite 
lumself. In order to save Ids life, the ministers persuaded the 
King to sign a decree degrading the Prince of the Peace from all 
Ids titles and dignities At the news the crowd broke out into 
wild rejoicings, in which Ferdinand had the bad taste to take pait. 
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All this time Godoy was actually concealed in his own palace, 
rolled up in some matting in a loft. The place had been searched, 
but he had not been discovered. He passed forty-eight hours 
in this position, and only came out when constrained by hunger/ 
Then, however, he was promptly arrested by a sentry and handed 
over to the populace. He had received several wounds, when a 
picket of the body-guard, less cruel than the majority of their 
comrades, tore him from the hands of his tormentors, and got 
him away into the very same barrack where, twenty years before, 
he had been himself admitted as a soldier in the body-guard.] 

On learning the arrest of their favourite, the King and Queen, 
in fear for his life, appealed to the generosity of the Prince of 
the Asturias and implored him to use his influence to release 
Godoy from the hands of the insurgents. Ferdinand arrived 
at the barracks just at the moment when the crowd was breaking 
in the gates. On his promise that Godoy should be brought to 
trial the mob retired respectfully. The piisoner was courageously 
awaiting his death when he saw the heir to the throne enter the 
stable where he was lying m his blood. At the sight of his peisonal 
foe he recovered all his energy, and when Ferdinand said to him 
with a generosity whether genuine or feigned, I pardon you,” 
Godoy replied with true Castilian pride, made all the more 
notable by liis unhappy condition, ‘‘ The King alone has the right 
to pardon, and you are not King yet.” Half an hour later the 
crown was on the head of the Prince of the Astuiias, 

[On Ferdinand’s return to the palace, the King and Queen, 
seeing no better way of calming the populace, abdicated in 
favour of their son. Instantly a frenzy of joy spread from 
Aranjuez to Madrid and throughout Spain, no man thinking 
that the approach of the French might disturb their happiness. 
At that moment Napoleon’s troops were descending from the 
heights of Somo Sierra and of the Guadarrama. One column 
was at Buitrago and the other near the Escurial ; Murat, with 
30,000 men, was within a day’s march of Madrid. Meanwhile 
Ferdinand VII, as he may now be called, was not without 
anxiety. He again sent to the Emperor asking for tlie hand of 
his niece, and despatched the Duke of Parque to explain the 
state of affairs to Murat. Then he organized his ministry and 
recalled his friends, including the canon Escoiquiz. | It was on 
March 19, just as Murat’s staff was traversing the Guadarrama 
Mountains, that we received the first news of the rising at 
Aranjuez. The next day we heard of Charles’s abdication and 
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Ferdinand’s accession. Murat hastened forward, and on the 2 1st 
his head-quarters were established at the town of El Molar, 
a few leagues from hladrid. A fearful tumult was raging in 
’the capiti. In its ferocious joy the populace had burnt and 
pillaged the houses of the Prince of the Peace, his family, and 
his friends ; they would even have been massacred but for the 
energetic action of Count Beauharnais, who offered them at the 
French embassy an asylum which no one dared violate. 

On learning of the revolution, Prince Murat, usually so com- 
municative, became gloomy and preoccupied, and passed several 
days without speaking to any of us. Doubtless, in his place, 
amid a country turned upside down, any other marshal would 
have found his task very difficult ; but Murat’s personal position 
made it still more complicated. Seeing three of the Emperor’s 
brothers already provided with crowns, while the fourth, Imaen, 
had dechned one, Murat might w^ell flatter himself that Napoleon’s 
intention was to give him the throne of Spain if the Royal Family 
deserted their country and fled to America. He much regretted, 
therefore, the accession of Ferdinand, whom the Spanish nation 
adored and to whom it would rally. Therefore Murat, grounding 
his action on the fact that he had no orders from the Emperor to 
recognize Ferdinand VII, continued in his letters to give him the 
title of Prince of the Asturias, and advised Charles IV to repudiate 
an abdication which had been extorted from him by revolt and 
threats. 

Murat established himself in a palace belonging to the Prince 
of the Peace, the only one which the mob had spared, under the 
impression that it stiU belonged to the crown. I was lodged hard 
by with a much respected member of the Council of the Indies. 
Hardly had I alighted when Prince Murat, hearing that Godoy’s 
enemies were sending him to prison at Madrid, no doubt to have 
him murdered there, and that the poor wretch was already at 
the gate of the town, ordered me to set out with a squadron of 
dragoons, and prevent at any cost the entry of the Prince of the 
Peace into the capital, letting the officers of his escort know that 
he, Murat, would hold them responsible for their prisoner’s life. 
Two leagues from the suburbs I came upon Godoy, Although 
the unhappy man was terribly wounded and covered with blood, 
the guar^ who escorted him had been cruel enough to put irons 
on his hands and feet,* and to tie him on a rough open cart where 
he was exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and to thousands 
of flies attracted by his wounds, which were scarcely covered 
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with coarse linen rags. I w'as indignant at the sight, and glad to 
see that it produced the same effect on the French squadron 
which accompanied me. Not without some show oi force I 
obhged Godoy’s escoit to unsloadde him and put him in prison- 
in a neighbouring town, where he would be safe. 

On March 24 Ferdinand made his loyal entiy into JMadrid, 
being received by the people with indescribable joy. An 
immense crowd greeted him with cheers, women tlirew flowers 
in his patli, and men spread their cloaks under Ins hoises’ feet. 
Our troops did not appear officially. Murat did not even visit 
Ferdinand, not knowing, until the Emperoi had decided, whether 
the father or the son w^as to be recognized as sovereign of 
Spain. If Napoleon intended to seize the crown, he would 
piobably prefer to see it lestorcd for the moment to the feeble 
Charles, rather than have the more difficult task of taking it 
from the nation’s favourite, Ferdinand, hlurat, theiefore, felt 
pretty suie tliat the Emperor would refuse to lecognize the new 
King. ^ 

Ferdinand, meanwlule, uneasy as to the view which Napoleon 
might take of his accession, consulted hi. de Beauliarnais, who, 
too upright a man lumself to think it possible that Napoleon 
could take any steps against the liberty of a prince coming to seek 
him in the chaiacter of arbiter, adiised Ferdinand to meet the 
Emperor at Bayonne. The King’s friends doubted ; but General 
Savary unexpectedly appeared with a letter from Napoleon, 
which determined him to take the course suggested. Moreover, 
he learnt that liRs father and mother were on their way to lay 
their version of the case before the Emperor, and it seemed well 
to anticipate them. The advice given by hi. de Beauharnais 
had in fact been prompted by hlurat and Savary. The Empeior 
had started for Bayonne on Apiil 2, travelling slowly in order 
to leave time for events to matuie. (Ferdinand sent lus brother 
Charles on in advance, and lumself left Aladrid on April 10, 
on the faith of Savarv’s assurances that Napoleon was already 
at Bayonne. Accompanied by that genet al, he reached Buigos, 
where he did not, as he had been led to expect, find Napoleon ; 
but did And the roads covered wnth French columns on the 
march. His suspicions that some tiap was being piepared for 
him were calmed by Savaiy’s assurances that Napoleon was at 
Vittoria. On arriving at that town, Ferdinand learnt with 
some surprise that, so far from having ciossed*the frontier, the 
Emperor had not yet arrived at Bayonne. This was more than 
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his Spanish pride could endure; his counsellors pointed out 
that he had gone as far to meet a foreign sovereign as was consis- 
tent with his dignity, and in spite of aU that Savary could say, he 
decided to go no farther. Furious at seeing his prey on the point 
of escaping him, the general posted off to Bayonne, and found that 
the Emperor had arrived on the 14th. 

By the next day Ferdinand was practically a prisoner. Marshal 
Bessieres had been secretly ordered to arrest him if he attempted 
to return, and Savary was coming to see that the order was 
executed. But no step of this kind was necessary, for Ferdinand, 
hearing that his parents, at the instance of his sister the ex-Queen 
of Etruria, were already on their way from Madrid to Bayonne, 
in fear of letting them get the ear of the Emperor before him, 
insisted on setting out at once, undeterred by the protests of the 
people and the forebodings of older advisers. On April 20 he 
crossed the Bidassoa. Not an infantry picket was there to present 
arms to him, nor a trooper to escort him. When at length some 
officers of the Emperor’s household met him, they accosted him 
as Prince of the Asturias. It was too late to go back ; Ferdinand 
was in France and m Napoleon’s power. 

The Emperor, who was occupying the chateau of Marac, 
where I had been lodged in 1803 with Augereau, called upon 
Ferdinand, treated him politely, and invited him to dinner, 
but nevei gave him the title of Kmg. On the next day he 
tlirew off the mask and announced to Ferdmand and his ministers 
that having been charged by Providence to create a great empire 
and lower the power of England, and having learnt by experience 
that he could not count on the assistance of Spam so long as the 
Bourbon family governed it, he had determined to restore the 
crown neither to Ferdinand nor to Charles, but to place it on the 
head of a member of his own family. Ferdinand and his advisers, 
oveiwhelmed by this statement, refused at first to accept it, 
answering with some reason that in any case no member of the 
French imperial family had any right to the crown of Spain. 

Meanwhile the oldlQng and Queen were approaching Bayoime, 
wliich they reached on April 20. Napoleon received them with 
royal honours, and brought them to dine with him at the chateau of 
Marac. There they found their beloved Manuel Godoy, whom they 
had not seen since the outbreak of Aranj uez. Before leaving Madrid 
however, they had had an interview with Murat, and implored his 
intervention on behalf of the Prince of the Peace. The Emperor 
also had insti ucted liim that Godoy’s hfe was to be saved at all costs.] 
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While great events were maturing at Bayonne, Prince Murat, 
who had provisionally the control of the Government at Madrid, 
had caused Charles’s protest to be published, and Ferdinand’s 
name to be suppressed on all public documents, much to the 
discontent of the people and the grandees. When the news from 
Bayonne arrived, brought by secret emissanes in the disguise 
of peasants, whom Ferdinand’s friends had sent, their agitation 
increased. The storm was grumbling around us, nor was it long 
before it broke out at Madrid. 

Charles IV, the Queen, Ferdinand, and his brother. Prince 
Charles, being all at Bayonne, the only members of the Royal 
Family remaining in Spam were the ex-Queen of Etruria and 
her son, the old Prince Anthony, and Charles IV’s youngest 
son. Prince Fiancis,* who was then only twelve or thirteen 
years old. Murat, haring received orders to send these members 
of the House of Bourbon to Bayonne, the Queen of Etruria and 
Prince Anthony expressed themselves willing to leave Spain, 
but the young Prince Francis was stiU a ward of the Junta, and 
that body, in alarm at seeing all the princes of the Royal Family 
carried off one by one, definitely opposed the child’s departure. 
Then public excitement became very great, and in the course of 
May I numerous groups assembled in the principal streets of 
Madrid, and especially in the large square known as the Puerta 
del Sol. These were dispersed by some of our cavalry, but on 
the foEowmg day, just as the princes were getting into their 
carriage, some servants came out of the palace exclaiming that 
Don Francis was crying bittexly and clinging to the furniture, 
declaring that he had been born in Spain and would not leave it. 
In an instant the mob armed itself, and massacred every French- 
man who was caught alone by himself in the town. Most of our 
troops being camped outside, it was necessary to warn them, and 
this it was not easy to do. 

On hearing the first shots I wished to go to my post near the 
marshal, whose hotel was close to my lodging, I leapt on my 
horse, and was going out, when my host, a venerable member of 
the Indian Council, stopped me, pointing out that the street 
was occupied by some thirty armed insurgents, whom it was clear 
that I could not escape. I remarked to the excellent man that 
my honour required me to brave all dangers in order to get to 
my general.' He advised me to go out on foot, and leading me 

•[Francisco de Paula, afterwards father of Francisco d’Assis, 
sometime king-consort of Spain.] 
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to the end of the garden, opened a little gate, and very kindly 
himself led me by back lanes to the rear of Prince Murat’s house, 
where I found a French sentry. This much respected gentleman, 
to whom in all probability I owed my life, was, as I shall never 
forget, called Don Antonio Hernandez. 

No military duty is more dangerous than that of a staff officer 
in a country, still more in a city, which is in a state of insurrection. 
Having to go almost always alone through the midst of the enemy 
when carrying orders to the troops, he is exposed to the risk of 
assassination without the power of defendmg himself. Hardly 
was Murat out of his palace when he sent off officers to all the 
officers round Madrid with orders to bring the troops in by all 
the gates at once. The cavalry of the imperial guard and a 
division of dragoons were quartered at Buen Retiro. This was 
one of the nearest camps to head-quarters, but one of the most 
dangerous to reach, since, in order to get there, it was necessary 
to go through the two largest streets of the town, those of Alcala 
and San Gerommo, where nearly every window was hned with 
Spanish sharpshooters. I need not say that, as this was the most 
difficult mission, the commander-in-chief did not assign it to 
one of his regular aides-de-camp. It was on me that it devolved, 
and I started at a smart trot over a pavement which the sun had 
made very slippery. 

I had hardly gone two hundred yards when I was received by 
numerous musket-shots, but as the tumult was but just beginnmg, 
the fire was endurable, all the more so since the men at the windows 
were shopkeepers and workmen, without much practice in handhng 
muskets. Still the horse of one of my dragoons was knocked over 
by a bullet, and the people came out of the houses to slaughter 
the poor soldier ; but his comrades and I laid about us with our 
sabres, and when we had stretched a dozen of the rioters on the 
ground the rest took to their heels. Then the dragoon, taking 
the hand of one of his comrades, was able to run with us till we 
reached the outposts of our cavalry camp. 

While defending the dismounted dragoon, I had received 
a blow from a dagger in my j*acket sleeve, and two of my troopers 
had been slightly wounded. My oiders were to bring the divis- 
ions to the Puerta del Sol, and they started at a gallop The 
squadrons of the guard, commanded by the celebrated Daumesnil, 
inarched first, with the Mamelukes leading. The riot had had 
time to increase ; we were fired upon from nearly all the houses, 
especially the palace of the Duke of Hijar, where every window 
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was lined with good shots. We lost there several men, among 
others the terrible h'lustapha, that Mameluke who went near 
to catching the Grand Duke Constantine at Austcilitz. His 
comrades swore to avenge him, but for the moment it was 
impossible to halt, and the cavalry rode on rapidly under a hail of 
bullets. In the Puerta del Sol we found Murat engaged with a 
huge compact crowd of armed men, among whom could be seen 
some thousands of Spanish soldiers, who had brought guns, 
and were firing on the French with grape. On seeing the dreaded 
Mamelukes arrive, the Spaniards made some attempt at resis- 
tance, but the sight of the Turks alarmed the bravest of them too 
much for their resolution to last long. The Mamelukes, dashing 
scimitar in hand into the dense mass, sent a hundred heads flying 
in a trice, and opened a way for the chasseurs and diagoons, 
who set to furiously with their sabres. The Spaniaids, rolled 
back from the square, tried to escape by the many wide sticels 
wliich meet there from all parts of the toivn, but they wcie 
stopped by other French columns whom Murat had bidden to 
rendezvous at that point. There were also partial combats in 
other quarters, but this was the most important, and decided 
the victory in oiu favour. The insurgents had 1,200 or 1,500 
men killed and many wounded, and their loss would have been 
much greater if Murat had not given the ordei to cease firing. 

Thus the fight was ended and victory assured, Murat had 
now to attend to two important matters : to report to the 
Emperor what had happened at Madrid, and to secure the 
departure of tlie Queen of Etruria, the old Prince Anthony, and 
above aU the young Don Francis. The child, frightened by 
the sound of the firing, now agreed to go witli his sister and his 
uncle, but this party could only travel by short stages, while 
it was important that Murat’s despatches should leach the 
Emperoi by the first possible moment. You will guess what 
happened. So long as Spam had been tranquil, the Prince 
had entrusted his frequent reports to members of his regular 
staff ; but now that it was a question of crossing a great part of 
the kingdom in the midst of a population who, at the news of 
fighting at Madrid, would be ready to murder French officers, 
it became a job for a supernumeraiy aide-de-camp. As 1 quite 
expected, although according to the roster for duty it was not 
my turn to go, this dangerous mission was entrusted to me, and 
I accepted it without remark. 

hlurat, who quite misjudged the Castilian character, imagined 
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that thev would be frightened bjr the suppression of the revolt 
at jMtidrid, and would make a complete submission without 
vcntuiing to take up arms. As he flattered himself that Napoleon 
destined him for the throne of Charles IV he was beaming, and, 
iis he handed me the despatches, said more than once : You 
mav lepeat to the Emperor what I say in this letter ; my victory 
over the insux gents in the capital assures us the peaceable possession 
of bpain, 1 did not believe a word of it, but was careful not 
to say so, and merely asked permission to take advantage as far as 
Buitrago of the escort wliich was gomg with the Spanish pnnees. 
I knew that many peasants from the neighbourhood who had 
taken pait in the outbreak were now hidmg in the country 
villages, and would be quite ready to attack me if I left the town, 
hlurat recognized the justice of mr remark. I hired a horse, and 
travelling with the escort reached Buitrago that evening. The 
princes t'veic to sleep there, so from that point there was no more 
escort toi me, and 1 had to launch out into the unknown. 

Our diagoon ofiicers, seeing me make ready to start at night- 
fall to the Guadarrama Mountains, advised me to wait for 
daylight. But in the first place I knew that the despatches were 
uigent, and I did not wish the Emperor and Murat to accuse me 
of having slackened my pace through fear, and further I knew 
that tlie quicker 1 got away from the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and outstripped the news of the fighting, the less I should 
have 1 0 fear the exasperation of the people on my road. I found, 
in fact, that the inhabitants of Buitrago had received their fiirst 
news of what liad liappened that morning at Madnd from the 
muleteers who conducted the princes’ carriages, but as the 
postilion whom I took from Buitrago had probably heard the 
news from the one who had brought me there, I resolved to get 
nd of him by a trick. After we had gone about two leagues, I 
told the man that I had left in the stable of the post a handkerchief 
containing so douros (£<{.), and that while I considered the money 
as practically lost, I thought it was still just possible that no one 
had found it, and that he must therefore go back at once to Buit- 
rago, and that if he brought me the handkerchief and its contents at 
the next stage, where I would wait for him, he should have five 
douros for himsdf. Delighted with the prospect of this wind- 
fall, the postilion turned back at once, and I went on to the next 
stage. Nothing had been heard there of the %hting ; I was in 
uniionn ; but to remove any suspicion which the postmaster 
and his people might have at seeing me arrive alone, I told them 
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that the horse of the postilion who had been with me having 
fallen and hurt himself, I had advised the man to walk him back 
to Buitrago. They gave me at once a fresh horse and another 
postilion, and I galloped off without any qualms about disap- 
pointing the Buitrago postilion. The important thing was, 
that I was now in sole possession of my secret, and I knew that if 
I stopped nowhere, I could reach Bayonne before rumour had 
brought the intelligence of the events at Madrid. 

From Madrid to Bayonne is the same distance as from Bayonne 
to Paris ; that is to say 225 leagues, a long journey when one has 
to ride post with one’s sword by one’s side without a single 
quarter of an hour’s rest, and in a scorching heat. I was tired out 
and overcome with the need of sleep, but I did not yield to it 
for a moment, knowing well the necessity for getting on quickly. 
To keep awake I paid the postilions something extra on condition 
that as we galloped they should sing to me their Spanish songs. 
At last I saw the Bidassoa, and entered France. 

Marac is only two stages from Saint-Jean de Luz. I got 
there on May 5, covered with dust, at the moment when the 
Emperor was taking an after-dinner walk in the park with the 
Queen of Spain on his arm and Charles IV , beside him. The 
Empress Josephine and the Princes Ferdinand and Charles followed 
them, and the rear was brought up by Marshal Duroc and several 
ladies. As soon as the Emperor was informed by the aide-de- 
camp on duty that an officer had arrived with despatches from Prince 
Murat, he came towards me, followed by the members of the 
Spanish Royal Family, and asked aloud : “ What news from 
Madrid ? ” The presence of the listeners was embarrassing, 
and as I thought that Napoleon would no doubt be glad to have 
the first fruits of my intelligence, I deemed it wise to do nothing 
but present my despatches to the Emperor and look steadily at 
him without answering his question. His Majesty understood 
me, and retired a few paces to read Murat’s report. Having 
finished, he called me and we went towards a solitary garden-wall^ 
asking me all the time many questions about the fighting at Madrid. 
I could easily see that he shared Murat’s opinion and considered 
that the victory of May 2 must put an end to all resistance in 
Spain. I held the contrary belief, and if Napoleon had asked my 
view I should have thought it dishonourable to conceal it ; but 
I had to confine myself to answering the Emperor’s questions 
with due respect, and I could only indirectly let him Imow my 
presentiments. In narrating the revolution at Madrid I depicted 
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in most vivid terms the despair of the people at hearing that the 
remaining members of the Royal Family were to be carried away, 
the fierce courage which the inhabitants, even the women, had 
shown, dunng the fighting, the gloomy and threatening demeanour 
retained by the populace after our victory. I might perhaps 
have revealed all my thoughts, but Napoleon cut short my 
thoughts, exclaiming : ‘‘ Bah ! they will calm down and will 
bless me as soon as they see their country freed from the dis- 
credit and disorder into which it has been thrown by the weakest 
and most corrupt administration that ever existed.” After 
this outburst, uttered in a sharp tone, Napoleon sent me back 
to the end of the garden to request the King and Queen of 
Spain to come to him, and followed me slowly reading over 
Murat’s despatches. The ex-sovereigns came forward alone to 
meet the Emperor, and I suppose he informed them of the 
fighting at Madrid, for Charles came up quickly to his son Ferdi- 
nand, and said to him in a loud voice and in a tone of extreme 
anger : Wretch ! you may now be satisfied ! Madrid has 

been bathed in the blood of my subjects shed in consequence of 
your criminal rebellion against your father; may their blood 
be on your head 1 ” The Queen joined in heapmg bitter re- 
proaches on her son, and went so far as to ofier to strike him. 
The ladies and the ofiicers, feeling that this distasteful spectacle 
was not one for them, withdrew, and Napoleon put a stop to it. 

Ferdinand, who had not rephed by a single word to the 
objurgations of his parents, resigned the crown to his father 
that evening, less through contrition -^han thiough fear of being 
regarded as the author of the conspiiacy which had overthrown 
Charles. Next day the old King, in his ignoble desire for revenge, 
encouraged by the Queen and the Prince of the Peace, made over 
to the Emperor all his rights to the throne of Spain on certain 
conditions, the principal one being that by which he was to have 
the estate of Compiegne with a pension of seven and a half 
million francs. Ferdinand was cowardly enough also to renounce 
his hereditary rights in favour of Napoleon, in return for a pen- 
sion of a million and the chateau of Navarre in Normandy. As 
both these houses required repair, Charles, with his Queen, his 
daughter, and the Prince of the Peace, went for the present 
to Fontainebleau, while Ferdinand, his two brothers, and his 
uncle were sent to Valen 9 ay, m Berri, where they were well 
treated but kept under strict surveillance. Thus was consum- 
mated the nrost iniquitous spoliation which modern history 
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records. In all times a conqueror in a fair and open war has been 
held to have the right to take possession of the dominions of the 
conquered, but I can say with sincerity that the conduct of 
Napoleon in this scandalous affair was unworthy of so great a 
man. To offer liimself as mediator between a father and a son 
in order to draw them into a tiap and then plunder them both — 
this was an odious atroaty which history has branded, and which 
Providence did not delay to punish. It was the war in Spain 
which brought about Napoleon’s fall. 

Having now this fine kingdom to dispose of, Napoleon offered 
it to his eldest brother, Joseph, then King of Naples. He has 
been blamed for not giving it to his brother-in-law IMurat, who, 
as an experienced soldier, seemed better suited to govern a 
proud nation than the timid, careless, and luxuiious Joseph. 
Doubtless when Murat first entered Spam evernhing about 
him, even to his extraordinary costume, delighted the Castilians, 
and if they had had then to accept a King from Napoleon’s 
family they would have preferred die chivalrous IMurat to the 
feeble Joseph ; but since the fighting at Madrid their admiration 
for him had been changed to bitter hatred, I have no doubt 
that the Emperor had originally destined Murat for the Spanish 
throne, but as soon as he realized the dislike of the nation towards 
liim he gave up the plan as impossible, and sent him to replace 
Joseph at Naples when he gave the Spanish crown to the latter. 
It was unfortunate, for in the war which piesently broke out IMurat 
would have been most useful, while King Joseph was only a 
hindrance. 

I had left Bayonne on May ii to return to IMadrid with 
despatches from the Emperor to IMurat. Throughout the 
provinces which I traversed I found people’s minds much dis- 
turbed. It was known that Ferdinand, the darhng of the people, 
had been forced to abdicate, and they perceived that Napoleon 
was about to grasp the throne of Spain. An organized insur- 
rection was growing up on either side. 1 should certainly have 
been assassmated had not our troops been in occupation of aU 
the towns and villages between France and Madrid. Though I 
had an escort from one post to another, I was more than once 
attacked. A trooper was killed by my side in the defile of Pan- 
corvo, and I came across the dead bodies of two of our soldiers 
in the mountains of Somo Sierra, It was the first taste of what 
the Spaniards were preparing for us. 

The despatches which I carried to Murat [contained the 
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official announcement of his elevation to the throne of Naples. 
For seveial days he was very gloomy, and at last fell so seriously ill 
that Napoleon had to send General Savary to take the command 
of the army — ^a task to which his military talents were unequal, 
especially in the difficult circumstances which were about to 
occur, h'lurat’s illness for a time endangered his life. As soon 
as he was better he made haste to leave Spain. Before liis 
departure he asked me if I would stay at Madrid with General 
Belliard, who wished to keep me. I had foreseen this question, 
and as it bv no means suited me, after serving under several 
marshals and a prince, to be lost in the obscure crowd of the officers 
on the general staff and to do postman’s work under fire, earmng 
no glory nor hope of promotion, I answered that I was stiS 
Marshal Augereau’s aide-de-camp, that he had agreed to my doing 
duty with Prince Muiat, but that when Murat left Spain I 
considered my mission at an end, and asked leave to return to 
my former chief. So I left Madrid with Murat on June 17. 
We travelled by easy stages, and readied Bayonne on July 3. 
There hlurat took the title of King of Naples. The officers of 
his staff going to congratulate him, he proposed to us to follow 
him into Italy, promising rapid promotion to those who would 
take sendee with him. All accepted except Major Lamothe and 
myself ; for I had firmly resolved to wear no umform but that of 
the French army. Leaving my horses at Bayonne, I returned to 
Paris, and passed three happy months with my mother and Marshal 
Augereau. 

The combat of May 2 and the abduction of the Royal 
Family had made the nation furious. Every province rose 
against Joseph’s Government, and though he reached Madrid and 
was proclaimed on July 23, he had no authority in the country. 

The French army would thus have been in a critical con- 
dition, with the whole of Spain in arms against it, even if it had 
been under the orders of an able general, and its composition 
as strong as it actually was weak. General Dupont, whom Savary 
had imprudently despatched without support into Andalusia, 
found at the beginning of July that the people were all rising round 
him, and, learning that 10,000 men from the camp of San Roque 
were advancing under the orders of General Castanos, resolved 
to withdraw towards Madrid, and with that view sent VedePs 
division to occupy the Sierra Morena and reopen communications. 
But, instead of following his advanced guard promptly, Dupont, 
who from an excellent general of division had become a very bad 
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commander of an army- corps, resolved to give battle where he 
stood, and ordered VedePs division, which was already ten 
leagues away, to come back. Tliis was the fiist mistake, and 
besides this, Dupont scattered the troops that remained with him, 
and lost precious time at Andujar, on the banks of the Guadalquivir. 

The Spaniards, reinforced by several Swiss regiments, took 
advantage of this delay to send part of their troops over to the 
bank opposite to that which our army occupied; so that we 
found ourselves between two fires. But Dupont had handled 
his troops so badly that on arriving before the defile of Baylen 
the rear of the column was three leagues from the head. Then, 
instead of bringing his force together, General Dupont sent each 
regiment and each gun into action as they came up. Our weak 
young soldiers, exhausted by fifteen hours’ marching and eight 
hours’ fighting, were dropping with weariness under the rays of an 
Andalusian sun. The most part could neither march nor bear arms 
any longer, and lav down instead of fighting. Then Dupont asked 
for a truce, which the Spamards were all the more ready to accept 
that they feared matters might shortly change to their disadvantage. 

The capitulation of Baylen, as may be supposed, caused the 
insurrection to spread widely , nor did the defeat of the army 
of the Asturias by Bessi^res do anything to check it. The 
Spanish contingent, under General La Romana, which had 
served under Napoleon, and had been left on the coast of the 
Baltic, was brought back with the help of the English. The 
fortresses which the Spaniards still held were defended vigor- 
ously, and open towns, following the lead of Saragossa, turned 
themselves into fortresses. The Spanish aimy of i^dalusia 
was set free to march on Madrid, and King Joseph with an 
army corps retreated beyond the Ebro, where the remainder of 
our troops raising the sieges in which they were engaged giadually 
assembled. Soon we learnt a new disaster. Portugal, owing 
to the imprudence with which Junot had scattered his forces, 
had been lost to us. Attacked by Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vim- 
eira with superior foices,* he had been compelled to capitulate. 
That day marked the beginning of Wellesley’s fame and fortune ; 
he was the junior lieutenant-general in the English army, and 
commanded that day only in consequence of a delay in the landing 
of his seniors. The terms of capitulation were that the French 
army should evacuate Portugal and be taken back to France by 

[English, about 16,000 men (not more than half of whom were 
engaged) and 18 guns , French, 14,000 men and 3 guns.] 
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sea Without being disarmed. Tlie7 were faithfully executed by 
the English ; but instead of being landed at Bordeaux, the troops 
were taken to Lorient. 

. By this time Napoleon had ordered up from Germany three army 
corps of infantry and much cavalry — ^all veterans who had fought at 
Jena, Eylau, and Fnedland. To these he added a large portion of 
his guard, and prepared to set out himself for Spam, at their head. 
Their number amounted to more than 100,000, which, with the 
divisions already in Spam, would raise our army to 200,000 men. 

Some days before starting, the Emperor, intending to take 
Augereau with him if the wound he had received at Eylau allowed 
him to take the command, had summoned him to Saint-Cloud. 
Being on duty, I accompanied the marshal, and while Napoleon 
walked about with Augereau I stayed on one side with his aides- 
de-camp. It appears that after discussing the matter which they 
had in hand their conversation turned on the battle of Eylau, 
and the noble conduct of the 14th. Augereau spoke of the 
devoted manner in winch I had carried orders to that regiment 
through the swarming Cossacks, and entered into full details of 
the dangers which I had run in accomplishing that mission, and 
of the really miraculous manner in which I had escaped death 
after being stripped and left naked on the snow. The Emperor 
replied : “ Marbot’s conduct was admirable, and I have given 
him the Cross for it.” The marshal having quite correctly 
declared that I had received no reward, Napoleon maintained 
his statement, and in order to prove it sent for Prince Berthier, 
the adjutant-general. He looked through the registers, the result 
of his search being the discovery that the Emperor, on hearing 
of my exploit at Eylau, had indeed entered the name of Marbot, 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Augereau among the officers to be 
decorated. He had, however, not added my Christian name, 
not knovTing that my brother was on the marshal’s staff as super- 
numerary ; so that when the time came to deliver the patents. 
Prince Berthier, always very busy, had said, to save his secretary 
trouble, “The Cross must be given to the elder.” So my 
brother got decorated, though it was his first action, and, since 
he was only on temporary leave from the Indies, and his regiment 
was at the Isle of France, he did not officially even belong to the 
Grand Army. Thus was fulfilled the prediction which Augereau 
had expressed to him when he said, “ If you come on the same 
staff as your brother you wHl do each other harm.” Anyhow, 
after scolding Berthier a little, the Emperor came towards me, 
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spoke to me kindly, and, taking the Cross from one of his orderly 
officers, fastened it on my breast. October 29, 1808, was one of 
the happiest days of my life. At that time the Legion of Honour 
had not been lavishly given, and a value was attached to it which, 
since then it has unfortunately lost. Decorated at 26 ! I was 
beside myself with joy. The good marshal’s satisfaction was 
equal to mine, and in order to allow my mother to share it he took 
me to her. No promotion that I ever got pleased her as much. 
To complete my satisfaction, Marshal Duroc sent for the hat 
which a cannon-ball had pierced on my head at the battle of 
Eylau, and which the Emperor wished to see. 

By Napoleon’s own advice, Augereau declined to go on the 
campaign, Accordmgly, he asked Lannes, who had a command 
in Spain, kindly to take me with him ; not, however, as super- 
numerary, in which capacity I had been with that marshal in the 
Friedland campaign, but as a regular member of the staff ; but 
if Augereau returned to duty, I was to go back to him. So in 
November I set out for Bayonne, where, for the fourth time, I 
was to report myself to a new chief. My outfit had been left 
there, and was all ready for me. Indeed, I was able to lend the 
marshal a horse, as his had not yet come when the Emperor 
crossed the frontier. I knew the country through which we had 
to pass, and the ways of it, well ; the language a little ; so that I 
was able to be of some use to the marshal, who had never been in 
those parts before 

Nearly all the officers who had been on Lannes’ staff having 
got promotion at the Peace of Tilsit, the marshal was obliged 
to form a new staff for Spam. He himseK was a man of strong 
character ; but from various causes he was obliged to select 
officers most of whom, for one reason or another, had had little 
experience of war. They were aU brave enough ; but it was the 
least military staff on which I had ever served. 

On my joimng the staff. Marshal Lannes warned me that 
he reckoned very much on my help, both on account of the 
report of me which he had received from Augereau and from 
the manner in which I had served under himself in the Friedland 
campaign “ If you do not get killed,” said he, “ I -will see that 
your promotion comes quicHy.” The marshal never promised 
in vain, and he was in such high favour with the Emperor that 
everything was possible to him. I promised to do my duty with 
unswerving courage and zeal. 

We left Bayonne and marched with the troops as far as the 
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Ebro, where we joined King Joseph and the army which had 
made the recent campaign. Rest m camp life had given these 
young recruits a mihtaiy air, which they had been far from 
•having in the previous July. But w'hat most raised their tone was 
finding themselves under the command of the Emperor in person, 
and hearing that the veterans of the Grand Army had ai rived. 
The Spaniards on tlieir side weie astonished and alarmed at the 
sight of the old grenadiers of the Grand Aimy, and realized that a 
change in the aspect of affaiis was going to take place. And, 
indeed, hardly had the Empeior ai rived on the Ebro when lie 
launched nimicious columns acioss the river. All that tiied to 
make head against them were cxtciminatcd, or saved themsehes 
only by a rapid flight. The Spaniaids, however, astonished but 
not discouraged, rallied several aimy corps under the walls ol 
Burgos, and made bold to accept battle. It took place on 
November 9 and did not last long, for the enemy, cliiven in at 
the first charge, fled in all directions, pursued by our cavalry, 
with heavj^ loss. 

At Burgos I found my brother, who was on the staff of Prince 
Berthier, chief of the general staff. I^anncs* military talent 
increased eveiy day, and the h'.mpcior, wlio had a very high 
opinion of him, no longei gave him any stated command, wishing 
to keep liim about his person and send him whcievcr things liad 
got into disordei, being suie that he would quickly set them to 
rights. I'hus, considering that he had left the town of Saiagossa 
occupied by the insurgents of Aiagon, and supported by the 
aimy of Cistauos, which had conqucicJ Dupont, and that old 
General Afoncey was only bungling, Napoleon ordeied lainncs to 
go to Logiofto, take command of tlic Army of the Ebro, and 
attack Castafios. ’Urns Monccy came under the orders of Lannes. 
It w^as the first case in which one marslial of the Empiie had 
commanded another. lAinncs showed himself worthy of this 
mark of confidence and distinction. He started, accompanied 
by his staff alone, and wc travelled by post. You must know 
tliat at this time tlicre were no draught horses in Spain, but the 
post-houses kept the best nags in Europe. We rode therefore 
night and day, cscoited from stage to stage by detachments of 
cavaliy. In this way wc went back us far as Miianda del Ebro, 
whence we reached Logrofio, following the river. Marshal 
Moncey appeared much annoyed at finding himself, the senior 
marshal, placed under the ordots of the junior, but he had no 
choice but to obey* 
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See what the presence of a single capable and energetic man 
can do. This army of recruits, which Moncey had not dared to 
lead against the enemy, were set in motion by Lannes on the 
day of his arrival, and marched against the enemy with ardour. 
We came up with him on the following day, the 23rd, in front of 
Tudela, and after three hours’ fighting the conquerors of Baylen 
were driven in, beaten, completely routed, and fled headlong 
towards Saragossa, leaving thousands of dead on the field. We 
captured a great many men, several colours, and all the artillery ; 
a complete victory. 


CHAPTER XVII 

1 HAVE now reached one of the most terrible experiences of my 
mihtary career. Marshal Lannes had just won a great victory, 
and the next day, after having received the reports of the generals, 
he wrote his despatch for one of our ofiicers to take to the Emperor. 
Napoleon’s practice was to give a step to the officer who brought 
him the news of an important success, and the marshals on their 
side entrusted such tasks to officers for whose speedy promotion 
they were anxious. It was a form of recommendation which 
Napoleon never failed to recognize. Marshal Lannes did me the 
honour of appointing me to carry the news of the victory of 
Tudela, and I could indulge the hope of being major before 
long. But, alas I I had yet much blood to lose before I reached 
that rank. 

The high road from Bayonne to Madrid by Vittoria, Miranda 
del Ebro, Burgos, and Aranda forks off at Miranda from that 
leading to Saragossa by Logrofio. A road from Tudela to Aranda 
across the mountains about Soria forms the third side of a great 
triangle. While Lannes was reaching Tudela the Emperor 
had advanced from Burgos to Aranda. It was, therefore, much 
shorter for me to go from Tudela to Aranda than by way of 
Miranda del Ebro. The latter road, however, had the advantage 
of being covered by the French armies ; while the other, no 
doubt, would be full of Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge 
after Tudela in the mountains. The Emperor, however, had 
informed Lannes that he was sending Ney’s corps direct from 
4randa to Tudela ; so, thinking Ney to be at no great distance, 
ind that an advanced force which he had pushed on the day after 
die battle to get touch of him at Taragona would secure me from 
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attack as far as Aranda, Lannes oidered me to take the shortest 
road. I ma7 frankly admit that if I had had my choice I should 
have preferred to make the round by Miianda and Burgos ; 
but the marshal’s orders were positive, and how could I express 
any fear for my own person in the presence of a man who knew 
no more feai for others than he did for himself ? 

Just as I was starting from Tudela, Major Saint-Mars hazarded 
a remark intended to dissuade Lannes from sending me over 
the mountains. The marshal, however, answered, “ Oh, he will 
meet Ney’s advance guard to-night, and find troops cchclonned 
all the way to the Kmperor’s head-quarters.” This was too 
decided for any opposition, so I left Tudela on November 4th, at 
nightfall, with a detachment of cavalry, and got without any 
trouble as far as laragona, at the foot of the mountains. In 
this little town I found luannes’ advance guard. The officer 
in command, hearing nothing of Ney, had pushed an infantry 
post six leagues forward towards Agrcda. But as this body 
was detached from its supports, it liad been ordered to fall back 
on Taragona if the night passed without Key’s scouts appearing. 

After Taragona there is no more high road. The way lies 
entirely over mountain paths covered with stones and splinters 
of rock. The officer commanding our advanced guard had, 
therefore, only infantry and a score of hussars of the 2nd (Cham- 
borant) Regiment. He gave me a troop horse and two orderlies, 
and I went on my way in biilliant moonlight. When wc had gone 
two or three leagues we heard several musket-shots, and bullets 
whistled close past us. We could not see the marksmen, who were 
hidden among the rocks. A little farther on we found the corpses 
of two French infantry soldieis, recently killed, I'hey were 
entirely stripped, but their shakocs were near them, by the numbers 
on which I could sec that they belonged to one of the regiments 
in Key’s corps. 

We had gone for some hours, when we saw a bivouac fire of 
the detachment belonging to the advance guard which I had left 
at Taragona. The sub-lieutenant in command, having no 
tidings of Ney, was prepared to return to Taragona at daybreak, 
in pursuance of his orders. He knew that wc were barely two 
leagues from Agrcda, but did not know of which side that town 
was in possession. This was perplexing for me, I'lie infantry 
detachment would return in a few hours, and if I went back with 
it, when it might be that in another league I should fall in with 
Key’s column, I should be giving a poor display of courage, and 
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laying myself open to reproach from Lannes. On the other hand, 
if Ney was still a day or two’s march away, it was almost certain 
that I should be murdered by the peasants of the mountains or 
by fugitive soldiers. What was more, I had to travel alone, for 
my two brave hussars had orders to return to Taragona when we 
had found the infantry detachment. No matter ; I determined 
to push on ; but then came the difficulty of finding a mount. 
There was no farm or village in this deserted place wheie f could 
procure a horse. That which I was riding was dead lame ; 
and even if the hussars had been able, without incurring severe 
punishment, to lend me one of theirs, theirs were much fatigued. 
The horse that had belonged to the officer of chasseurs had 
received a bullet in the thigh during the fighting. There was 
only the peasant’s mule left. This was a handsome beast, and 
according to the laws of war belonged to the two hussars, who, 
no doubt, reckoned on selling her when they got back to the army. 
StiU the good fellows made no demur about lending her to me, 
and put my saddle on her back. But the infernal beast, more 
accustomed to the pack than to the saddle, was so restive, that 
directly I tried to get her away from the group of horses and 
make her go alone, she fell to bekmg, until I had to choose 
between being sent over a precipice and dismounting. 

So I decided to set out on foot. After I had taken farewell 
of the infantry officer, this excellent young man, M. Tassin by 
name, came running after me, and said that he could not bear 
to let me thus expose myself all alone, and that though he had 
no orders, and his men were raw recruits, with little experience 
in war, he must send one with me, so that I might at least have 
a musket and some cartridges in case of an attack. We agreed 
that I should send the man back with Ney’s corps ; and I went 
off, with the soldier accompanying me. He was a slow-speaking 
Norman, with plenty of slyness under an appearance of good- 
nature. The Normans are for the most part biave, as I learnt 
when I commanded the 23rd Chasseurs, wffiere I had five or 
SIX hundred of them. Still, in order to know how far 1 could 
rely on my follower, I chatted with him as we went along, and 
asked if he would stand his ground if we were attacked. He 
said neither yes nor no, but answered, “ Well, zur, us shah zee.” 
Whence I inf ei red that when the moment of dangei arrived my 
new compamon was not unlikely to go and see how things were 
getting on in the rear. 

Dawn appeared at last, and I saw the first houses of a large 
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village. It was Agrcda. I was alarmed at finding no outposts, for 
it showed that not only did no troops of the maisliaPs occupy the 
place, but that his armv corps must be at least halt a day further 
on. The map showed no village within five or six leagues of 
■ Agreda, and it was impossible that the icgimcnts could be quartered 
in the mountains, far from any inhabited place. So 1 kept on 
my guard and before going any farther icconnoitied the position. 

Agrcda stands in a rather bioad valley. It is built at the 
foot of a lofty hill, deeply escarped on both sides. I'he southern 
slope, which i caches the village, is planted with large vineyards. 
The ridge is rough and rocky, and the noitliein slope covered 
with thick coppice, a toircnt flowing at the foot. Bej^ond aie 
seen lotty mountains, uncultivated and uninhabited. The 
principal street of Agieda luns tlirougli the whole length of the 
place, with nairow lanes leading to the vineyauls opening into 
It. As 1 entered the village I had these lanes and the vineyards 
on my light This detail is iinpuitant to the understanding 
of my story. 

Everybody was asleep in Agreda ; the moment was favour- 
able for going through it. Besides, I had some hope — feeble, 
it is true — that when I reached tlie farther end 1 might perhaps 
see the flics of Marshal Ncy's advance guaid. So I went forward, 
sword in hand, bidding ray soldiei cock liis musket. The main 
street was covered with a thick bed of damp leaves, wliich the 
people placed there to make manure ; so that our footsteps made 
no sound, of which I was glad. I walked in tiic middle of the 
street, with the soldier on my right ; but, finding himself no doubt 
in a too conspicuous position, he gradually slieeied off to the 
houses, keeping close to the walls so that he miglit be less visible 
in case of an attack, or better placed foi i caching one of the lanes 
which open into the countiy. 'riiis showed me how little I 
could rely on tlic man ; but I made no lemark to him. The 
day was beginning to bieak. We passed the whole of the main 
street without meeting any one. just as i was congratulating 
myself on reaching the last liouscs of the village, i found myself, 
at twenty-five paces’ distance, face to iacc with four Boyal 
Spanish Carabineers on horseback with draivn swoids. Under 
any other circumstances 1 might have taken them for Prench 
gendarmes, tlieir uniforms being exactly similar, but the gen- 
darmes never march with the extreme advanced guard. These 
men, thercfoie, could not belong to Ncy’s corps, and I at once 
perceived they were the enemy. Jn a moment i laced about, 
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but just as I bad turned round to the direction from which I 
had come I saw a blade flash six inches from my face. I threw 
my head sharply back, but nevertheless got a severe sabre-cut on 
the forehead, of which I carrv the scar over my left eyebrow to 
this day. The man who had wounded me was the corporal of 
the carabineers, who, having left his four troopers outside the 
wllage, had according to mihtary practice gone forward to 
reconnoitre That I had not met him was probably due to the 
fact that he had been in some side lane, while I had passed through 
the mam street. He was now coming back through the street 
to rejoin his troopers, when, seeing me, he had come up noiselessly 
over a layer of leaves, and was just going to cleave my head from 
behind, when, by turning round, I presented to him my face and 
received his blow on my forehead. At the same moment the 
four carabineers, who seeing that their corporal was all ready 
for me had not stirred, trotted up to join him, and all five dashed 
upon me. I ran mechanically towards the houses on the right 
in order to get my back against a wall ; but by good luck I found, 
two paces off, one of the steep and narrow lanes, which went up 
to the vineyards. The soldier had already reached it. I flew up 
there too, with the five carabineers after me ; but at any rate 
they could not attack me all at once, for there was only room for 
one horse to pass. The brigadier went in front ; the other four 
filed after him. My position, although not as unfavourable as 
it would have been in the street, where I should have been sur- 
rounded, still remained alarming ; the blood flowing freely from 
my wound had in a moment covered my left eye, with which I 
could not see at all, and I felt that it was coming towards my right 
eye, so that I was compelled by fear of getting blinded to keep 
my head bent over the left shoulder so as to bring the blood to 
that side. I could not staunch it, being obliged to defend my- 
self agamst the corporal, who was cutting at me heavily. I 
parried as well as I could, going up backwards all the time. After 
getting rid of my scabbard and my busby, the weight of which 
hampered me, not daring to turn my head for fear of losing sight 
of my adversary, whose sword was crossed with mine, I told the 
hght infantry man, whom I believed to be behind me, to place 
his musket on my shoulder, and fire at the Spanish corporal. 
Seeing no barrel, however, I leapt a pace back and turned my head 
quickly. Lo and behold, there was my scoundrel of a Nor- 
inan soldier flying up the hill as fast as his legs would carry him. 
The corporal thereupon attacked with redoubled vigour, and, 
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seeing that he could not leach me, made his horse rear, so that his 
feet struck me more than once on the breast. Luckily, as the 
ground went on rising the horse had no good hold with his hind 
legs, and every time that he came down again I landed a sword 
cut on his nose with such effect that the animal piesently refused 
to rear at me any more. Then the brigadier, losing his temper, 
called out to the trooper behind him, ‘‘ Take your carbine : I 
will stoop down, and you can aim at the Frenchman over my 
shoulders.” I saw that this order was my death signal ; but as 
the trooper had to sheathe his sword and unhook his carbine, 
while all this time ithc corporal never ceased thrusting at 
me, leaning light over his hoisc’s neck, I detci mined on a des- 
perate action, which would be either my salvation or my ruin. 
Keeping my eye fixed on the Spaniard, and seeing in his that he 
was on the point of again stooping over his horse to reach me, I 
did not move until the very instant when he was loweiing the 
upper part of his body towards me j then I took a pace to the right, 
and leaning quickly over to that side, I avoided my adversary’s 
blow, and plunged half my sword-blade into his left Hank. With 
a fearful yell the corporal fell back on the croup of his horse ; he 
would probably have fallen to the ground if the trooper belund 
him had not caught him in his arms. My rapid movement in 
stooping had caused the despatch which I was cauying to fall out 
of the pocket of my pelisse. I picked it up quickly, and at once 
hastened to the end of the lane wheie the vines began. There I 
turned round and saw the carabineers busy round their wounded 
corporal, and appaiently much embarrassed with him and with 
their horses in the steep and narrow passage. 

This fight took less time than 1 have taken to relate it. Finding 
myself lid, at least for the moment, of my enemies, 1 went through 
the vines and reached the edge of the hill. Then I considered 
that it would be impossible for me to accomplish my errand and 
reach the Emperor at Aranda. I resolved, therefore, to return 
to Marshal Joannes, regaining first the place where I had left 
M. Tassin and his picket of infantry. 1 did not hope to find them 
still there ; but at any rate the army which I had left the day 
before was in that direction. J looked for my soldier in vain, 
but I saw something that was of more use to me — a spiing of 
clear water. 1 halted there a moment, and, tearing of a corner 
of my shirt, I made a compress which 1 fastened over my wound 
‘With my handkerchief. The blood spurting from my fore- 
head had stained the despatches which I held in my hand, but 
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I was too much occupied wTth my awkward position to mind 
that. 

The agitations of the past night, my long walk over the stony 
paths in boots and spurs, the fight in which I had just been 
engaged, the pain in my head, and the loss of blood had exhausted 
my strength I had taken no food since leaving Tudela, and here 
I had nothing but water to refresh myself with. I drank long 
draughts of it, and should have rested longer by the spiing had 
I not perceived three of the Spanish carabineers riding out of 
Agreda and coming towards me through the vines. If they had 
been sharp enough to dismount and take off then long boots, 
they would probably have succeeded in reaching me ; but their 
horses, unable to pass between the vinestocks, ascended the steep 
and rocky paths with difficulty. Indeed, when they 1 cached the 
upper end of the vineyards they found themselves brought up 
by the gieat rocks, on the top of which I had taken refuge, and 
unable to climb any farther. Then the troopers, passing along 
the bottom ot the rocks, marched parallel v^ith me a long musket- 
shot off. They called to me to surrender, saying that as soldiers 
they would treat me as a piisoner of war, while if the peasants 
caught me I should infalhbly be murdered This reasoning was 
sound, and I admit that if I had not been chaiged with despatches 
for the Emperor, I was so exhausted that I should peihaps have 
surrendered. 

However, wishing to preseive to the best of my ability the 
precious charge which had been entrusted to me, I marched 
on without answering. Then the three troopers, taking their 
carbines, opened fire upon me. Their bullets stiuck the locks 
at my feet but none touched me, the distance being too gicat for 
a correct aim I was alarmed, not at the fixe, but at the notion 
that the repoits would probably attract the peasants who would 
be going to their woik in the morning, and quite expected to 
be attacked by these fierce mountaineers. Aly presentiment 
seemed to be venfied, for I perceived some fifteen men half a 
league away in the valley advancing towards me at a run. They 
held in their hands something that flashed in the sun I made no 
doubt that they were peasants armed with their spades, and that 
it was the iron of these that shone thus. 1 gave nij'self up for 
lost, and in my despair I was on the point of letting myself slide 
down over the rocks on the north side of the hill to the tonent, 
crossing it as best I could, and hiding myself in some chasm ot the 
great mountains which arose on the farther side of the gorge 
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Then, if I was not discovered, and if I still had the strength, I 
should set out when night came in the direction of Taragona. 

This plan, though oftering man/ chances of failure, was my 
last hope. Just as 1 was about to put it into execution, T perceived 
that the three carabineers had given up filing on me, and gone 
forward to reconnoitre the group whicli I had taken for peasants. 
At their approach the iron insliumenis which I had taken for 
spades or mattocks were loweied, and I had the inexpiessible 30/ 
of seeing a volley fired at the Spanish carabineers. Instantl/ 
turning, the/ took flight towards Agieda, as it seemed, with 
two of then number wounded. ‘‘The newcomeis, then, are 
French ! I exclaimed. “ Heie goes to meet them ! ” and, 
regaining a little strength from tlic jo/ of being delivered, I 
descended, leaning on mr sword. The Frcncli had caught sight 
of me ; the/ climbed the hill, and 1 found m/self in the arms of 
the brave Lieutenant Tassin. 

This providential rescue had come about as follows. The 
soldier who had deserted me while I was engaged with the 
carabineers in the streets of Agreda hud quickl/ leaclied the vines ; 
thence, leaping across the vinestocks, ditches, rocks, and hedges, 
he had very quickl/ run the two leagues which la/ between liim 
and the place where we had left AT. lussin’s picket, The 
detachment was on the point of starling for Taragona, and was 
eating its soup, when m/ Norman came up all out of breath. 
Not wishing, however, to lose a mouthful, he seated himself b/ 
a coohng-pot and began to make a vei/ tranquil breakfast, 
without sa}ing a word about what had happened at Agreda. 
B/ great good luck he was noticed b/ M. Tassin, wJio, surprised 
at seeing him returned, asked lum whcie he had quitted the 
ofiicei whom he had been told olf to escoi t. “ Ciood L^ord, sir,” 
replied the Norman, “ I left him in that big \illagc with his head 
half split open, and fighting with Spanish troopers, and the/ were 
cutting awa/ at liim with their swords like anything.” At these 
words Lieutenant Tassin oidered liis detachment to arms, picked 
the fifteen most active, and went off at the double towards Agreda. 
The little Hoop had gone a league when the/ heard shots, and 
infciied fiom them that I was still alive but in uigent need of 
succour. Stimulated by the hope of saving me, tlic brave fellows 
doubled their pace, and finally perceived me on tlic iidge of tlie 
hill, serving as a mark for three Spanish ttoopeis. 

M, Tassin and his men were tired, and \ was at the end of my 
strength. We halted, therefore, for a little, and meanwhile 
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you may imagine that I expressed my warmest gratitude to the 
lieutenant and his men, who were almost as glad as I was. We 
returned to the bivouac where M. Tassin had left the rest of his 
people The cantinihe of the company was there with her mule 
carrying two skms of wine, bread, and ham I bought the lot 
and gave them to the soldiers, and we breakfasted, as I was very 
glad to do, the two hussars whom I had left there the night 
before sharing in the meal. One of these mounted the mo^’s 
mule and lent me his horse, and so we set out for Taragona. I 
was in horrible pain, because the blood had hardened over my 
wound. ^ At Taragona I rejoined Lannes’ advance guard ; the 
general in command had my wound dressed, and gave me a horse 
and an escort of two hussars. I reached Tudela at midmght, 
and was at once received by the marshal, who, though ill himself, 
seemed much touched by my misfortune. It was necessary, 
however, that the despatch about the battle of Tudela should 
be promptly forwarded to the Emperor, who must be impatiently 
awaiting news from the army on the Ebro. Enhghtened by what 
had befallen me in the mountains, the marshal consented that 
the officer bearing it should go by hloranda and Burgos, where 
the presence of French troops on the roads made the way perfectly 
pfe. I should have liked very much to be the beare;:, but I was 
in such pain and so tired that it would have been physically 
impossible for me to ride hard. The marshal therefore entrusted 
the duty to his brother-in-law. Major Gueheneuc. I handed 
him the despatches stained with my blood. Major Saint-Mars, 
the secretary, wished to re-copy them and change the envelope. 

No, no,” cried the marshal, “ the Emperor ought to see how 
valiantly Captain Marbot has defended them.” So he sent off 
the packet just as it was, adding a note to explain the reason of 
the delay, eulogizing me, and asking for a reward to Lieutenant 
Tassin and his men, who had hastened so zealously to my succour, 
without reckoning the danger to which they might have been 
exposed if the enemy had been in force. 

The Emperor did, as a matter of fact, a little while after, grant 
the Cross both to M. Tassin and to his sergeant, and a gratuity 
of 100 francs to each of the men who had accompanied them. As 
for the Norman soldier, he was tried by court martial for deserting 
his post in the presence of the enemy, and condemned to drag a 
shot for two years, and to finish his time of service in a pioneer 
company. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CANNES ADVANCED to Saragossa; but, having no siege 
artillery, he was content for the moment to guard the principal 
approaches, and, leaving Marshal IMoncey in command, went to 
rejoin the Emperor. Being, as I have said, ill, he was obliged 
to travel in a carriage, relays being furnished by tlie di aught- 
horses of the army. I anticipated a disagreeable journey; for 
though we should halt at night, seven or eight hours^ riding would 
increase the pain of my wound, already severe. 

But the marshal kindly gave me a place in his carriage, together 
with his fiiends Generals Pouzet and Freic. They weie fond 
of chatting, and at times of joking at the expense of their friends, 
and as they had only known me a shoi t time my presence embarras- 
sed them. But the marshal said, “ Pie is a good lad ; you can talk 
before him,” and they took advantage freely of his opinion. 
Although we rested at night, I found the journey very fatiguing. 
We passed Logroilo, Miranda, and Burgos, and went on foot up 
the celebrated gorge of Somo Sierra, which had been carried a 
few days before, under the Emperor’s eyes, by the Polish lancers 
of his guard. 

When Lannes had examined the position we descended to 
Buitrago, and the next day reached Madiid, which had been 
occupied by Napoleon only after serious lighting. Lannes 
presented me to him, and he received me kindly, promising 
to reward me ere long for my conduct at Agieda. We found 
M. Guelieneuc at Madiid in the uniform of a colonel, having 
been promoted by the Emperor on delivering the despatch 
stained with my blood. Giichcneuc was a good fellow ; he came 
to me and said, “ You had the danger, and got the sword-cut, 
and I have got the step ; but I hope that your promotion will 
not be slow in coming.” I hoped so too ; but I will frankly 
admit that I was a little annoyed with the marshal for the obstinacy 
with which he had insisted on making me go by Agreda. 

We had been barely a week at Madrid when the Emperor 
learnt, on December 21, that the Portuguese army was daring 
to march against the Spanish capital, and was only at a few days’ 
distance. Ordcis were instantly given to march, and he left tlic 
town at the head of several aimy corps, going towards Valladolid, 
from which direction the Englisli, under Sir John Moore, were 
expected. Marshal Lannes, being quite recovered, was to 
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accompany the Emperor on horseback. He suggested to me that 
I should stay at Madrid till my wound was Lompletelv healed- 
but there were two reasons against this. In tlie Hist place, I 
wished to be present at tlie battle with the English ; and secondly, 
I knew that the Emperor scarcely e-^ er promoted people in their 
absence, and I w^as anxious to obtain the piomibcd step to major, 
so I got ready to start. The only thing that troubled me was 
that by leason of my wound I could wear neither C(K'ked hat 
nor busby. The handkerchief bound lound my head was not 
quite a sufficiently militaiy head-gear to aj-^pcar among a stab; 
dosely attached to that of the Emperor. 'The sight oi a j\ lameluke 
of the guard with his tuiban and icd lez gave me an idea. 1 had 
a cap of the same colour ; lound this I wound a smart silk liaiidkcr- 
chief, and placed the whole ovei my bandages. 

We marched the fiist night to the fool of tlie (Juadnirama. 
There was a sharp frost, and the ice on tlie toads caused the 
troops — ^the cavalry especially — ^to maich with difficulty. Next 
day a furious snowstoim, with a fierce wind, made the passage 
of the mountains almost impracticable. Men and lu^rses w'cre 
hurled over piecipices. Ihc loading bultalions had actually 
begun to letreat ; but Napoleon was icsohcd to o\<*nake the 
English at all costs. He spoke to the men, and t)ulort‘d that the 
members of each section should hold one anoiliei by the arm. 
The cavalry, dismounting, did the same. 'The stall w as formed in 
similar fashion, the Empcior between Lannes and Dnroc, we 
following with locked aims ; and so, in spite of wind, snow and ice, 
we proceeded, though it took us lour hours to leucli the top. 
Half-way up the marshals and generals, who w'ore jackhorits, 
could go no fuither. Napoleon, theiefore, got hoisted on to a 
gun, and bestrode it; the marshals and generals did the same ; and 
in this grotesque order they readied the convent at the summit. 
There the troops were rested, and wine served out Tlic dcbc ent, 
though awkwai d, was better. At nightfall we ri‘adi<>d tlie market 
town of San RaJacl, and obtained food and cjuaiters th<*re and 
in the villages round. My wound had ret>pem‘d, tlie miow had 
got down my neck, and I w^as wet through : so 1 passed a wt<‘tdied 
mght enough. 

As we continued our maich on the following dav.s we came into 
milder weather. Rain took the place of frost,' and the roads 
became quagmires. At T'ordedllas wx‘ came up with some 
stragglers of the Englidi aimv, which at oui approach was 
retreatmer towards the port of Corunna. Anxious to catch it 
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before it could embark, the Emperor forced on the troops, 
making them do ten or twelve leagues a day. This haste was 
the cause of a check which Napoleon felt all the more from the 
fact that It was indicted on a division of his guard. 

When the army was at ViUapanda, where it passed the night, 
the Emperoi — ^who by this time was furious at the protracted 
pursuit of the English — ^lieard that their rear-guard was only a 
lew leagues fiom us, at the town of Benavente, beyond the little 
stieam of the Esla. At daybreak he sent foiward a column of 
infantry, with cavalry of the guard, under the command of 
Geneial Lcfebvrc-Desnoucttcs, a biave but somewhat imprudent 
officer. On reaching with his cavalry the banks of the Esla, the 
general could see no enemy, and proposed to reconnoitie the 
town of Benavente, halt a league beyond the stream. This was 
all right ; but a picket would have sufficed, for twenty-five men 
can see as far as two thousand, and if they fall into an ambush 
the loss is less serious. General Desnouettes should, therefore, 
have awaited his infantry before plunging iccklessly into the 
Esla. But without listening to an}’- suggestion, he made the 
whole regiment of chasseuis ford the liver, and advanced towards 
the town, which he ordered the hlamelukes to search. They 
found not a soul in the place, a pictty certain sign that the enemy 
was prepaiing an ambush. The French general ought in 
prudence to have drawn back, since he was not in sufficient 
force to fight a strong rear-guard. Instead of this, Desnouettes 
pushed steadily foiward j but as he was going tlirough the town, 
lour thousand or five thousand English cavalry*^ turned it, 
cohered by the houses in the suburbs, and suddenly charged down 
upon the chasseuis. liicse, hastening from the town, made so 
vahant a defence that they cut a great gap through the English, 
regained the stream, and rcciosscd without much loss. But 
when, on rcaclung the left bank, the regiment re-fonned, it was 
seen that General Desnouettes was no longer present, A 
messenger came witli a flag of truce announcing that the general's 
horse had been killed in the fight, and lie himself was a prisoner 
of war. 

At this moment the Emperor came up. Imagine his wiath 
at hearing that, not only had his favourite regiment undergone 
a repulse, but that the commander had remained in tlie hands of 
the English 1 Though much displeased with Desnouettes’ 

♦ [The total number of cavalry fit for duty in Moore’s army was 

2,Z78.] 
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imprudence, he proposed to the commander on the other side 
to exchange him against an officer of the same rank among those 
detained in France ; but General Moore was too proud ot being 
able to show to the English people one of the commanders of 
the imperial guard of France to agiee to this exchange, and, 
consequently, declined it. General Desnouettes was treated with 
much kindness, but was sent to London as a trophy, which made 
Napoleon all the more angry. 

In spite of this little victory, the Enghsh continued tlieir 
retreat. We crossed the Esla, and occupied Benavente. From 
town to Astorga the distance is not less than fiiteen or sixteen 
leagues, with several streams to be crossed ; but the Kmpeior 
was in such a hurry to overtake the enemy that he required his 
army to march this distance in one day, though it was the 31st 
of December and the days were very short. Seldom have I 
made such a fatiguing march. An icy lain wetted us to the 
skin ; men and horses sank into the marshy ground. We only 
advanced with the utmost effort ; and as all the bridges had been 
broken by the English, our men were five or six times compelled 
to strip, place their arms and clothes on their heads, and go 
naked through the icy water of the streams. 

It IS painful to relate that I saw thice veteran grenadiers of the 
guard, unable to march any further, and, unwilling to fall to the 
rear at the risk of being tortured and massacicd by the peasants, 
blow out their brains with their own muskets. A dark and rainy 
night added to the fatigue of the troops ; the c.thaustcd soldiers 
lay down in the mud. A great number halted at the village of 
Bafieza ; only the leading companies arrived at Astorga, the rest 
remaining on the road. It was late at night when the Emperor 
and Lannes, escorted only by their staffs and some hundred 
cavalry, entered Astorga. 

New Year’s Day 1809 was passed at Astorga. 'Phe weather 
continued bad, and it was necessary to allow the army to come 
together. Food was plentiful, and as there was not an inliabitant 
in the place we were all the freer to make the most of it. 'Phe 
suiade of the three grenadiers had alfected the Enipeior keenly ; 
and in spite of rain and wind he visited all the men’s ejuarters, 
talking to them and restoring their nioraL All wtue awaiting the 
order to start next day 'n pursuit of the English, when an aide- 
de-camp from the Minister of War arrived bringing despatches 
which decided Napoleon to go no further in poison. Doubtless 
it was the news of the hostile movements which Austria was 
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beginning to make, in order to attack the Fiench Empire whil^ 
Napoleon and a part of the Grand Army were far away in Spain, 
The Emperor then resolved to return to France to prepare for 
•this new war with the Austrians ; but not wishing to lose the 
chance of chastising the English, he oidered Ncy and Soult to 
pursue. They set out, their troops marching past the Empeior. 

The Enghsh troops are excellent ; but as they are only raised 
by voluntary enlistment, and as this becomes difficult in time 
of war, they are forced to admit married men, who are allowed 
to be accompanied by their families. Consequently the regiments 
took along with them a great number of women and children ; 
a serious disadvantage which Great Biitain has never been able 
to remedy. Thus, just as the corps of Soult and Ncy were 
marching past the Emperor outside Astorga, cries were heard 
from a great barn. The door was opened, and it was found to 
contain i,ooo to 1,200 Englishwomen and children, who, exliausted 
by the long march of the previous days through rain, mud, and 
streams, were unable to keep up with the army and had taken 
refuge in this place. For forty-height hours they had lived on raw 
barley. Most of the women and children were good-looking, 
in spite of the muddy rags in which they were clad. They 
flocked round the Emperor, who was touched by their misery, 
and gave them lodging and food in tlie town, sending a flag 
of truce to let the English general know lliat when the weather 
permitted they would be sent back to him. 

While Soult was pursuing the reti eating enemy towards 
Corunna, the Emperor, accompanied by Marshal Lannes, went 
back to Valladolid to get on the road to France. He stayed two 
days in that town, ordering Lannes to go and take command of 
the two corps that were besieging Saragossa, and after taking 
that place to rejoin him at Paris. But before leaving us, the 
Emperor, wishing to show his satisfaction with Lannes’ staff, 
invited the marshal to hand in a scheme of recommendations for 
promotion with regard to his officers. I was entered for the 
rank of major and quite expected to get it, especially when I 
heard that the marshal on leaving the Emperor’s study had asked 
for me. But my liopes were cruelly overthrown. I'he marshal 
said to me kindly that when he was asking for a step for me, he 
thought he ought also to recommend liis old friend Captain 
Dagusan, but that the Emperor had begged him to choose between 
Bagusan and me. “ I cannot make up my mind,” said the 
marshal, ^^for the wound wliich you received at Agreda and 
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your behaviour in that diffiailt bunness put the iu;h_t on voi 
Le ; but Dagusan is old, and is making Ins las campaign St. 
I would not commit an injustice for the * Icaio 

to you to settle which of the two names 1 shall nave entered c 
the commission which the Empetoi is about to Mgn It w, 
an embarrassing position for me ; ^mi f u as t cn ull J [ov 
ever, I answered that he must put M. L>agusau s iianie on tl 
comlnission The maishal embiaced me tvuh tea.s in Ins eye 
promising that after the siege of bara'^ossa should ea-.ainly g, 
my step That evening tlie maishal called Ins ollieers togeth, 
to annWe the promotions. G-uelieneuc had liis odoneh 
confirmed, Saint-Mars was appointed lieutenant -e.ih mel, Dagiis. 

major D’Albuqiieique and Waltcvillo got tlio lUmou 

De and Labedoyere were captains ; I ii< •thin-. 

Next day we left Valladolid, riding In -latiL Jta-fs to Sar 
oossa. Lannes took the command of the whole luMcgiiig for 
to the number of 30,000 men, who weie und<‘r the tnders 
Marshal Mortier, Junot replacing 

In spite of all attacks Saragossa still held out. iu \ iim did t 
marshal, touched by the Iieioisiu ul the tlefciicc, i-oikI a ling 
truce to piopose a capitulation. It nas refused, and tin* sic 
continued. The huge fortified comeiils could not be d<stroyc 
like the houses, by mining ; we, tiieicloie, nieu‘]\* idew up a pic 
of their thick walls, and when the bicach wa^- mavle • ent Itirwa 
a column to the assault. The be&ie-ed Wf add ihn L to t lie defcm 
and in the terrible fighting wliicli u*sulti*d Horn liu' e atu 


we suffered our principal losses. 

The best fortified convents W(*re ilut<e ‘•1 the liujuishion a’ 
of Santa Engracia. A mine bad ju-t brcui coniplotod under t 
latter when the marshal, sending ior tue iu ihi* middde c)l t 
night, told me that in order to hajiti*u luy promotion to t 
rank of major he designed for me a ino^i inipoitaiit duty. **■ 
daybreak,’’ said he, "‘the mine which is ti* bieach the wall 
Santa Engracia will be fired. Eiglit touipanuo of grenndi 
are to assault; I have given orders that the tapiaius hlundd 
chosen from those junior to you; I irivt* Viui the^ c’<nuniaud 
the column. Carry the convent, and i fed tertain chut one 
the first messengers from Patis will biing v<uir tommiision 
major.” I accepted with gratitiub*, thou-'Ji lutiering ai^ 1 
moment a good deal from my noiuui. Tie* lied) in tkatrki 
liad formed a lump which prevented me iouu nearing inilit 
head-gear, so Dr. Assalagny, the suigcou-niajor of the <lias3et 
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Had reduced it vn.ih lunar caustic. This painful operation had 
been performed the day befoie ; I had been feveiish all night, 
and consequently was not in very good condition foi leading 
•an assault. No matter , there was no room for hesitation, and 
I can admit, too, that 1 was exceedingly pioud of the command 
entrusted to me. Eight companies of grenadieis to a mere 
captain was magmficent. 

I hastened to get ready, and as da^ dawned I went to the 
trenches. There I found Geneial Rasout, who, after having 
handed over the command of the gicnadieis to me, observed 
that, as the mine could not be fired for an hour, I should do well 
to use this time in examining the wall tvhich was to be blown 
up, and in calculating the width of the resulting breach so as 
to arrange my attack. I started, with an adjutant of engineers 
to show me the way, through the ruins of a whole quarter which 
had already been throiwi doum. In one of the corners of the 
court, whence a pump had been torn awa}', some stones had fallen 
out, and left a gap. The sentry showed me that by stooping 
down one could see through this opening the legs of a storming 
force of the enemy posted in the convent garden. In order to 
verify his statement and notice the lie of the giound on wliich 
I was going to fight, I stooped down. At that moment a 
Spaniard posted on the tower of Santa Engracia fired a shot at 
me, and I fell on tlic stones. 

I felt no pain at first, and thought that the adjutant standing 
by me had madveitcntly given me a push. Presently, however, 
the blood flowed copiously ; I had got a bullet in the left side veiy 
near the heart, llic adjutant helped me to rise, and we went 
into the cellar wheie the soldicis wcie. I was losing so much 
blood that I was on the point of fainting. There weie no 
stretchers, so the soldieis passed a musket under my arms, another 
under my knees, and thus carried me through the thousand-and- 
one passages wliich had been made through the debris of this 
quarter to the place where I had left General Rasout. There 
1 recoveied my senses. The general wished to have me attended 
to, but I picferred to be under Dr. Assalagny, so, pressing my 
handkerchief on the wound, I had myself taken to Marshal Lannes’ 
head-quarters, a cannon-shot from the town. 

When tlicy saw me arrive, all covered with blood, carried by 
soldicis, one of whom was supporting my Lead, the marshal and 
my comrades thought 1 was dead. Dr. Assalagny assured them 
to the contrary, and hastened to dress my wound* The diificulty 
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was where to put me, for, as all the furniture of the establishment 
had been burnt during the siege, there was not a bed in the place. 
We used to sleep on the bricks wherewith the rooms were paved. 
The marshal and all my comrades at once gave their cloaks : these 
were piled up, and I was laid on them. The doctor examined 
my wound, and found that I had been struck by a projectile 
which must have been flat because it had passed between two ribs 
without breaking them, which an ordinary bullet would not have 
done. To And the object Assalagny put a probe into the wound, 
but when he found nothing his face grew anxious. Finding that 
I complained of severe pain m the loins, he turned me on my 
face, and examined my back. Hardly had he touched the spot 
where the ribs are connected with the spine than I involuntarily 
gave a cry. The projectile was there Assalagny then took a 
knife, made a large incision, perceived the metallic body showing 
between two ribs and tried to extract it with the forceps. He 
did not, however, succeed, though his violent efforts lifted me 
up, until he made one of my comrades sit on my shoulders, and 
another on my legs. At length he succeeded m extracting a lead 
bullet of the largest cahbre. The Spaniards had hammered it 
flat till It had the shape of a half-crown, a cross was scratched on 
each face, and small notches all round gave it the appearance of 
the wheel of a watch. It was these teeth which had caught 
in the muscles, and rendered the extraction so difficult. Thus 
crushed out, the ball presented too large a surface to enter a musket 
and must have been fired from a blunderbus. Strikmg edgewise, 
it had acted hke a cutting instrument, passed between two ribs, 
and travelled round the interior of the chest to make its exit in 
the same way as its entry, fortunately preserving sufficient force 
to make its wav through the muscles of the back. The marshal, 
wishing to let the Emperor know with what fanatical determination 
the inhabitants of Saragossa were defending themselves, sent him 
the bullet extracted from my body. Napoleon, after examining 
it, had it brought to my mother, at the same time announcing to 
her that I was about to be promoted to major. 

Assalagny was one of the first surgeons of the day, and, thanks 
to him, my wound, which might have been mortal, was a case 
of rapid cure. At the end of a fortnight my vigorous constitution 
got the upper hand, and I was able to leave my bed. 

The chmate being mild, I was also able to take short walks, 
leamng on the arm of Dr. Assalagny or my fiiend, De Viry; 
but their duties did not allow of their staymg with me long, 
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and I suffered much from ennui. One day my servant came in to 
say that an old hussar, with tears streaming down his face, was 
asking to see me. As you will guess, it was my old tutor, Sergeant 
Pertelay, His regiment had just come to Spain, and hearing 
that I had been wounded, he came straight to me. I was glad 
to see the good man again, and gave him a cordial greeting. 
After this he often came to visit me, and divert me by his inter- 
minable yarns and the quaint advice which he stiU thought 
himself entitled to give me. My convalescence did not last 
long, and by March 15 1 was nearly well, though weak. 

On March 20 the French carried a nunnery by assault. Besides 
the nuns, they found three bundled women of all classes who 
had taken refuge in the church. They were treated with respect, 
and brought to the maishal. The poor creatures, having been 
surrounded for several days, had received no food, and were 
famishing. Lannes led them himself to the camp market, where, 
summoning the carabineers, he ordered them to bring food for 
the women, making himself responsible for payment. Nor did 
his generosity stop there ; he had them all taken back to Saragossa. 
On their return the inhabitants, who had followed their move- 
ments from roofs and towers, rushed forward to hear their 
adventures They all spoke well of the French marshal and 
soldiers, and from that moment the excitement subsided and a 
surrender was decided upon. That evening Saragossa capitulated. 

Wlien a place capitulates it is usual for the officers to retain their 
swords. This practice was followed at Saragossa, except in the 
case of the governor, Palafox, touching whom the marshal had 
received special instructions from the Kmperor, on the following 
grounds : 

Count Palafox, a devoted friend of Ferdinand, had followed 
him to Bayonne. Thrown into consternation by the abdication 
of that pnnee and his father, the Spanish grandees summoned by 
Napoleon to a national assembly, finding themselves in France 
and in Napoleon’s power, for the most part recognized Joseph as 
their king. Palafox, it appears, under the same pressure, did the 
same ; but hardly had he returned to Spain before he promptly 
protested against the moral violence which, he asserted, had 
been used towards him, and hastened to put himself at the head 
of the insurgents at Saragossa. 'I'he Emperor regarded this 
conduct as peifidious, and ordered that, when the tovm was 
taken. Count Palafox should be treated, not as a prisoner of war, 
but as a state prisoner, and accordingly disarmed and sent to 
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prison at Vincennes, Marshal Lannes, therefore, found himself 
under the necessity of sending an officer to arrest the governor 
and demand his sword. Count Palafox remained in France till 
1814. The garrison, 40,000 m number, were forwarded to 
France as prisoners of war, but two-thirds of them escaped and 
recommenced the slaughter of Frenchmen as members of guerilla 
bands. They had carried away the germs of typhus, and died 
later. The ruined streets of the city were a perfect charnel- 
house, and the contagion spread to the French troops who formed 
the new garrison. 


CHAPTER XIX 

WITH THE capture of Saragossa, Maishal Lannes’ work was 
done, and he started to rejoin the Emperor at Paris and accompany 
him into Germany. We rode the distance from Aragon to 
Bidassoa, The celebrated guenlla Mina attacked our escoit in 
the Pyrenees near Pampeluna, and a servant of the marshal’s 
who acted as outrider was killed. At Saint- Jean de Luz the 
marshal found his carriage and offered places in it to Saint-Mars, 
Le Couteulx, and myself. I sold my horses, and De Viry took my 
servant back. One of the marshal’s valets having vainly tried to 
act as outrider, and there being no postilions, we three offered 
to do three stages apiece. I admit that tliis riding post cost me a 
good deal, hardly healed as I was of my two wounds, but I reckoned 
on my youth and my strong constitution, I began my duties on 
the darkest of nights and under a violent storm, and besides, as 
I was not preceded by a postilion as the outrider who carries 
despatches usually is, I got into bad places, and rode my horse 
into holes ; the carnage was at my heels, I did not know the 
position of the post-houses, which are hard to find at night and 
in such weather. To finish my misfortunes, I had to wait for 
some time for the ferry-boat across the Adour at Peyrehorade. 
I took cold and was shivering, and m a good deal of pain from 
my wound when I took my place in the carriage. You may see 
from these details that an aide-de-camp's hfe is not all rosewater. 
We stayed forty-eight hours at Lectoure, where tiie marshal had 
a comfortable house in the buildings of the old bishop’s palace. 
Then we continued our journey towards Paris. As the marshal 
travelled night and day and could not bear the smell of cooked 
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food, we were obliged to fast pietty well for six stages and 
then only to eat as we galloped. 

We continued our journey, with the cold always increasing, 
which made the way from Orleans to Pans wretched enough. 
I arrived on April 2, terribly tired and in much pain. The joy 
with which I met my mother again was mingled with bitterness, 
for she had just heard that my brother had been taken prisoner 
by Spanish guerillas, and I was about to stai t on a new campaign. 

The moment I got to Pans the marshal look me to the minister 
of war to find out what he had done for me My commission 
as major lacked only the Emperor’s signature, but Napoleon, 
being much occupied with the movements of the Austrian army, 
did not ask the ministei for the document, which was all ready, 
and made no promotion. An evil fate pursued me. 

The capital was much excited. The English, seeing us occupied 
in Spam, thought that the moment had come to raise the whole 
North of Europe against Napoleon. The plan was premature, 
for the Emperor stiU could dispose of vast influence and a strong 
force in Germany. Prussia did not dare to stir 5 the Princes ot 
the Germanic Confederation placed their armies at the service 
of Napoleon ; even Russia sent a corps of 25,000 men. In spite 
of this, the Austrians in the pay of England had just declared 
war, and their armies were advancing on our ally, Bavaiia. The 
Emperor was making ready to go to Germany, whither Lannes 
was to follow him. All the carriages had been reserved by the 
hundreds of generals and others, and I was in a difficulty, for 
both the Emperor and the maishal were to leave Paris on April 
13, and I had ordcis to start a day before them. I had therefore 
to make up my mind to ride post once more. Luckily, a week’s 
rest had reduced the irritation of the wound in my side. That 
in my forehead was healed over, and I was careful to wear a 
cocked hat instead of my heavy busby. My servant, Woirland, 
went with me, but being a very bad rider, he often fell off, only 
saying, as he got up again, “ How tough you are ! Oh, yes ; you 
are tough ! ’’ 

In forty-eight hours I covered the hundred and twenty leagues 
between Paris and Strasburg, in spite of rain and snow. Woirland 
could do no more ; we had to change our mode of travelling. 
Besides, I knew that in Germany nobody posted on horseback, 
and we were stiH only half-way to Augsburg, our rendezvous. 
At last I found a carriage, and reached Augsburg, where I joined 
my comrades. "Phe Emperor, the marshal, and nearly all the 
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troops were already in the field. I managed to buy a horse in 
the town. I exchanged my carriage for another mount, and we 
set off in the saddle. In the course of a few weeks we had sold 
our horses cheap, and spent a great deal of money — ^all to go and 
meet the bullets which were to take away many of our lives. You 
may call the feehng which urged us love of glory, or perhaps 
madness ; it was an imperious master, and we marched without 
looking back. 

We reached head-quarters on April 20, during the action at 
Abensberg. 

Crossing the Iser, the French army marched on Eckmuhl, 
where the bulk of the Austrian army was massed. The Emperor 
and Marshal Lannes passed the night at I^andshut ; a battle 
on the following day appeared imminent. The town and neigh- 
bourhood were full of troops. In every direction staff officers 
were carrying orders and returning. My comrades and I were 
fully occupied, and as w’’e only had very second-rate horses, 
picked up anyhow, and they were pretty thoroughly tired, we 
foresaw that it would be difiicult for us to perform our duties 
satisfactorily in the battle of the morrow. 

W^en I came in about ten o’clock, on returning from an errand 
three or four leagues from Landshut, Maishal Lannes gave me 
an order to carry to General Gudin. His division being a long 
way off, i was to remain with him till the marshal arrived in 
the field. This was embarrassing, for the horse which I had 
been riding was knocked up, the marshal had not one to lend me, 
and there was no French cavalry at Landshut which might be 
required to supply me with one I could not go to the Emperor’s 
quarters to teU the marshal that I was practically horseless, yet 
without a good steed how was I to carry an ordei on which perhaps 
the safety of the army depended ? I got out of the difficulty by 
what I admit was a wicked act, but perhaps excusable in the 
circumstances. You shall decide. I called my servant, Woirland, 
a practised “ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” who had served 
his apprenticeship in Humbert’s Black I^egion, and was never at 
a loss. I imparted my difficulty to him, and bade him procure 
me a horse at any piice ; I simply must have one. You shall 
have it,” said he, and leaving the town he made for the camp 
of the Wurtemberg cavalry. The men were all asleep, sentries 
and all ; Woirland inspected the horses at his ease, saw one that 
he liked, unfastened it, and, at the risk of getting knocked on the 
head if anyone saw him, he brought it out of the camp, turned 
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everything off its back, came back to the town, put my saddle 
on it, and informed me that it was all ready. Now the horses 
of the Wurtembcrg cavalry are marked on the near thigh with a 
pair of stag’s horns, so I could easily recognize whence the new 
mount, which my Figaro had brought me, was piocured. He did 
not deny it ; the hoise, to put it plainly, had been stolen. But 
see how a difficult situation stretches the conscience ! To 
silence mine, I said to myself : If 1 do not take this animal, which 
belongs to the King of Wurtemberg, it is impossible for me to 
bear to General Gudin the ordeis which he has got to execute at 
daybreak. This may involve the loss of a battle, and cost the 
King of Wuitemberg his crown. Therefore, in making use of a 
horse from his army I am indirectly doing him a service. Besides, 
as the Emperor gave him a kingdom, he may very well lend the 
Emperor a liorse, which I shall return when I have made use of 
it to their joint advantage.” Wliether this reasoning would 
satisfy a casuist I know not, but matters were pressing ; I leapt 
into the saddle and galloped off. Master Woirland knew his 
business, it was an excellent horse. The only thing which disturbed 
me was that the infernal pair of horns stamped on its thigh, 
showmg whence it came, exposed me to the chance of having 
it claimed by some Wurtembcrg officer. Finally, at daybreak, 
I reached General Gudin, just as his troops were marching. I 
went with him until the Emperor and Marshal Lannes overtook 
us with the main body. Tiie battle was fought, victory was 
never for a moment in doubt. Marshal Davout distinguished 
himself, earning the title which was given him later on of Prince 
of Eckmuhl. 

My horse behaved splendidly, but his last day had come. In 
the hottest of tlie action, Marshal T^annes sent one of his least 
experienced aides-de-camp to General Saint-Sulpice with orders 
to charge with his cuirassiers a brigade of the enemy’s cavalry* 
The aide-de-camp explained matters so badly that the general 
was going off in quite a different direction, and the marshal 
perceiving this told me to place myself at the head of the division, 
and to guide it towaids the enemy by the high road which runs 
through the village of Eckmuhl. While Lannes was explaining 
his wishes to me, studying a map which he, I, and General 
Cervoni were holding each by one side, a cannon-ball came 
across it, and threw General Girvoni stone dead against the 
marshal’s shoulder. He was covered with the blood of his friend, 
who had come from Corsica only the day before on purpose 
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to make this campaign. Deeply grieved as he was, he continued 
to give me his orders with perfect clearness, and I hastened to 
General Saint-Sulpice, and rode beside him at the head of the 
cuirassiers towards Eckmuhl. 

The village was occupied hy a regiment of Cioats, who, 
instead of firing upon us out of the windows where they were 
out of reach of our sabres, bravely but stupidly left their excellent 
position, and came down into the street, mtending to form close 
column, and stop our squadrons with their bayonets. The French 
cuirassiers gave them no time for this ; they came up so quickly 
that the Croats, caught in disarray just as they were coming out 
of the houses, were driven in and sabied, and soon the street 
was piled with their bodies. They did not, however, yield without 
a vahant defence. One battalion especially made a vigorous 
resistance, and my horse having received in the scuffle the point 
of a bayonet m his heart went forwaid a few steps, and fell dead 
against a corner stone in such wise that one of my legs was caught 
under the poor animaPs body, and my knee pressed against the 
stone, so that I was quite unable to move. Woe to the dis- 
mounted horseman m such cases ! No one stops to pick him up, 
nor, indeed, could he if he would ; so the first legiment of oui 
cuirassiers, after cutting down all the Croats who did not lay down 
their aims promptly, continued the charge, and passed through 
the village followed by the whole division at a gallop. 

Horses, unless very tired, seldom set tlieir feet on the body 
of a man lying on the ground Thus the whole division of 
cuirassiers passed over me without doing the slightest injury. 
Still, I could not free myself, and my situation became more 
unpleasant when I foiesaw that our cuirassiers would be lepulscd 
and driven back through the village by a veiy strong force of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which I had seen bcfoie the chaigc on the further 
side of Eckmuhl. I was afraid that the Austiian troopcis would 
serve me out by way of revenging the Croats. During the 
moment of quiet wliich succeeded the uproar of the street fighting 
and the passage of cavalry, I perceived at no great distance two 
grenadiers of the enemy’s who had laid aside their pieces, and were 
helping their wounded comrades to rise. I beckoned them to 
come to me and assist me in getting my leg free ; whether from 
good nature or from fear that I might have them hlled, although 
at that moment I had no Frenclimen at my orders, they obeyed. 
They knew that our cuirassiers were in front, and probably 
regarded thenaselves as prisoners ; anyhow, these kind of soldieis 
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do not reflect much. They came up, and I admit that when I 
saw one of them pull from his pocket a knife to cut the leather 
of the stirrup which held my foot under the hoise, I was afraid 
that the fancy might seize him of sticking it, as he might quite 
safely have done, into me. But he was honest, and with the help 
of his comrade succeeded in setting me on my feet. I made them 
take my saddle and bridle, and left Eckmulil to rejoin our infantry, 
which was still outside. 

The two Croats followed me in the most docile manner, and it 
was lucky for them they did, foi hardly were we out of the village 
when a feaiful noise arose behind us. It was caused by the leturn 
of our squadions, who, as I expected, were driven back by the 
enemy’s supeiior force, and these in their turn were sabring 
all who lagged beliind. 

Our cuirassiers, furious at their repulse, tried as they galloped 
past me to run through the Cioats who weie cariying my saddle. 
The men had helped me; 1 objected, thcrefoie, to their being 
killed, and ordered them by signs to he down in a ditch, where 
the sabres could not reach them. I should haye put myself there 
if I had not observ ed at the head of the Austi ian force some Uhlans, 
who could easily have reached me with their lances. Luckily 
for us, help came to Saint-Sulpice’s diyision before it had gone 
300 or 400 paces, for, seeing it in retreat, the Emperor sent 
forward two dwisions of cavalry which were rapidly hastening 
to meet us. But short as was the distance which F had to traverse 
to escape the Austrian lances, it was a long way for a dismounted 
man. Two cuirasvsieis took me between them, and each giving 
me a hand carried me along so well that with the help of long 
strides, I could keep up lor a couple of minutes with their gallop‘ng 
horses. This was all that matteied, the supports came up 
promptly, the enemy stayed their pursuit and were even driven 
back beyond Eckmulil, which our troops reoccupied. I was glad 
to be at the end of my more than double-quick maich, for I was 
out of breath, and could not Jjave kept it up. 

Hoping to recover my saddle and bridle, I returned to the 
ditch, where I had made the two Croats liide, and lound them 
quietly lying there. Several charges had taken place across 
their lair without their receiving the least scratch. 1 rewardeji 
them, and marched them in front of me to the hillock, where 
the Emperor and Marshal Lannes were, knowing well that my 
chief would not wish to lose my aei vices during the rest of the 
battle, and would make one of the regiments which were near 
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him lend me a horse. He gave orders accordingly, but as at the 
moment there were none but cuiiassiers in the neighbourhood, 
they brought me an immense heavy animal, quite unfit to carry 
an aide-de-camp rapidly from point to point. The marshd 
having remarked this, a colonel of Wuitemberg Idght Horse, 
who happened to be behind the Fmperor, eager to do a polite 
thing, bade his orderly dismount ; and there I was again on an 
excellent horse, maiked with the stag’s horns. The colonel’s 
kindness renewed in some measure my remorse for the crime I 
had committed in the morning, but I silenced it by lepeating 
my somewhat Jesuitical arguments. The joke of the thing was 
that, as I was bearing an order to the reserve, I fell in with my 
servant, Woirland, who, coming up to give me some provisions 
out of his always well-filled saddle-bags, exclaimed, “ Why, that 
horse is the devil 1 He was grey this morning, and now he’s 
black 1 ” 


CHAPTER XX 

*IHE ARCHDUKE had made use of the darkness to reach Ratisbon, 
where the bridge enabled him to transport his baggage and the 
greater part of his army to the left bank of the Danube. Then 
we were able to perceive the extent of the Emperor’s foiesight 
in having at the outset of the campaign ordered Davout — 
coming up from Hamburg and Hanover, with a view of joining the 
Grand Army on the right bank of the Danube — to secure possession 
of Ratisbon and his bndge by leaving a regiment there. 

The Emperor could not, however, maich on to Vienna until 
Ratisbon was retaken, otherwise, as soon as he had moved forward, 
the archduke would have crossed the Danube by the biidge, and, 
bringing his army back to the right bank, would have attacked 
us in rear. We had then, at all costs to take possession of the 
place. Marshal I.annes was charged with this difficult duty. 
The enemy had 6,coo men in Ratisbon, whom they could rein- 
force to any extent by help of the bridge ; many guns were in 
position on the ramparts, and the parapet was garnished with 
infantry. 

The Empeior, having dismounted, took up his position on a 
h’Uock a short cannon-shot from the town. Having noticed 
n^ar the Straubing gate a house which had imprudently been 
built against the rampart, he sent forward some twelve-poundera 
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and howitzers, oi dering them to concentrate their fire upon 
this house, so that its ruins, falling into the ditch, might partially 
fill it, and form at the foot of the wall an incline by which our 
. troops might mount to the assault. While the artillery was 
executing this order, Lannes brought Morand’s division close 
up to the promenade which goes round the town ; and, in order 
to shelter his troops from the enemy’s fire, up to the last moment 
he placed them in rear of a large stone store-house, which 
appeared to have been placed there on purpose to aid our under- 
taHng, Carts laden with ladders taken from the neighbouring 
villages were brought up to this point, wheie perfect protection 
was obtained against the Austrian projectiles. Wliile waiting 
till everything was ready, Marshal Joannes had gone back to the 
Emperor to receive his final orders. As they weie chatting, a 
bullet — ^fired, m all probability, from one of the long-range Tyro 
lese rifles — struck Napoleon on the right ankle. The pam was at 
first so sharp that the Emperor had to lean upon Lannes, but 
I>r. Lariey, who quickly arrived, declaied that the wound was 
trifling. If it had been severe enough to lequire an operation^ 
the event would certainly have been considered a great misfortune 
for France ; yet it might perhaps have spared her many calamities. 
However, the report that the Emperor had been wounded spread 
through the army. Officers and men ran up from all sides ; in a 
moment Napoleon was surrounded by thousands of men, in spite 
of the fire which the enemy’s guns concentrated on the vast group. 
The Emperor, wislung to withdraw his troops from this useless 
danger, and to calm the anxiety of the more distant corps, who 
were getting unsteady in their desire to come and sec what was 
the matter, mounted lus horse the instant his wound was dressed, 
and rode down the front of the whole line, amid loud cheers. 

It was at this extempore review held in presence of the enemy 
that Napoleon first gi anted gratuities to private soldiers, appoint- 
ing them knights of the Empire and members, at the same time, 
of the Legion of Honour. The regimental commanders recom- 
mended, but the Emperor also allowed soldiers who thought they 
had claims to come and represent them before him ; then he 
decided upon them by himself. Now it befell that an old 
grenadier who had made the campaigns of Italy and Egypt, 
not hearing his name called, came up, and, in a calm tone of 
voice, asked for the Cross. “ But,” said Napoleon, “ what have 
you done to Jcser\’-e it ^ “ It was I, sir, who, in the desert of 

Joppa, when it was so terribly hot, ga^e you a water-melon.” 
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“ I thank 70U for it again ; but the gift of the fiuit is hardlv v/orth 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour.’* Then the grenadier, %vbo 
up till then had been as cool as ice, working himself up into a 
frenzy, shouted, with the utmost volubility, “ Well, and don’t 
you reckon seven wounds received at the bridge of Areola, at 
Lodi and Castiglione, at the Pyramids, at Acre, Austerlitz, 
Priedland; eleven campaigns in Italy, Egypt, Austiia, Piussia, 

Poland ” but the Emperor cut him short, laughing, and 

mimicking his excited manner, cried: “There, thcie — ^liow you 
work yourself up when you come to the essential point ! That 
is where you ought to have begun ; it is woith much moic than 
your melon. I make you a knight of the Empire, with a pension 
of 1,200 francs. Does that satisfy you ? ” “ Put, your Alajesty, 
I prefer the Cross,” “You have both one and the othci, since 
I make you knight.” “WeU, I would rather hate the Cioss.” 
The worthy grenadier could not be moved fiom that point, and 
it took all manner of trouble to make him undci stand that the 
title of knight of the Empire earned with it the Legion of Honour. 
He was not appeased on this point until the Emperor had fastened 
the decoration on his breast, and he seemed to think a gieat deal 
more of this than of his annuity of 1,200 fiancs. It was bv 
famiharities of this kind that the Emperor made the soldiers 
adore him, but it was a means that was only available to a com- 
mander whom frequent victoiies had made illustiious ; any 
other general would have injured his leputation by it. 

As soon as Lannes gave notice that all was ready for the assault, 
we returned towards Ratisbon, the Emperor meanwhile going 
back to his hillock to witness the operations. Ibc vaiious army 
corps round him awaited events in silence. Our artilleiy had 
completely destroyed the house by the rampart, and its fragments 
falhng into the ditch had made a slope practicable enough, but 
not reaching higher than to ten or twelve feet from the top of 
the wall ; to reach this therefore, ladders liad to be placed on the 
rubbish no less than to descend into the ditch. On reaching 
the building, behind which Morand’s division were taking shelter 
from the fire, I^annes called for fifty volunteers to go foiward and 
plant the ladders, Many more than that number came loiward, 
and the number had to be reduced. TJie biave fellows, led by 
picked officers, set out with admirable spirit ; but they were 
hardly clear of the building when they met the hail of bullets, 
and were nearly all laid low. A few only continued to descend 
into the ditch, where the guns soon disabled them, and the 
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remains of tHs first column fell back, streaming with blood, to the 
place where the division was sheltered. Nevertheless, at the 
call of Lannes and Morand, fifty more volunteers appeared, and, 
seizing the ladders, made for the ditch. No soonei, however, 
did they show themselves than a still hotter file nearly annihilated 
them. Cooled by these two repulses, the troops made no response 
to the marshaPs third call for volunteers. If he had ordered one 
or more companies to march, they would, no doubt, have obeyed ; 
but he knew well what a difterence there is in point of effect 
between obedience on the soldiers’ part and da^h ; and for the 
present danger volunteers were much better than troops obeying 
orders. Vainly, however, did the marshal renew his appeal to 
the bravest of a brave division , vainly did he call upon them to 
observe that the eyes of the Emperor and all the Grand Army 
were on them. A gloom v silence was the only reply, the men being 
convinced that to pass beyond the walls of the building into the 
enemy’s fire was certain death. At length J.annes, exclaiming, 
Well, I will let you see that I was a grenadier befoie I was a 
marshal, and still am one,” seized a ladder, lifted it, and would 
have carried it towards the breach. His aides-de-camp tried to 
stop him ; he resisted, and got angry with us. I ventured to 
say, “ Monneuf le Marvchdy you would not wish us to be disgraced, 
and that we should be if you were to receive the slightest wound 
in carrying that ladder to the ramparts as long as one ot your 
aides-de-camp was left alive ” 'rhen, in spite of his efforts, I 
dragged the end of the ladder from him, and put it on my shoulder 
while De Viry took the other end, and our comrades by pans 
took up other ladders 

At the sight of a maishal disputing with his aides-de-camp 
for the lead of the assault, a shout of enthusiasm went up from 
the whole division. Officers and soldiers wished to lead tlie column, 
and in their eagerness for this honour they pushed my comrades 
and me about, trying to get hold of the ladders It, however, 
we had given them up, we should seem to have been playing a 
comedy to stimulate the troops. 'Fhe wine had been drawn, 
and we had to drink it, bitter as it might be. Understanding this, 
the marshal let us have our way, though fully expecting to see 
the greater part of his staff exterminated as they marched at the 
head of this perilous attack. 

I have said already that my comrades, although as brave as 
possible, lacked experience, and more especially what is called 
military tact. I made, therefoie, no demur about taking the 
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command of the little column. The matter was impoitant 
enough to warrant it, and no one contested my right. Behind 
the building I organized the detachment which was to follow us. 
The destruction of the two former columns I ascribed to the 
imprudence with which their leaders had massed together the 
soldiers composing them. This arrangement was unsuitable in 
two ways. First, it gave the enemy the advantage of filing upon a 
mass instead of upon isolated men, and secondly, our grenadiers, 
who were laden with ladders, having formed a single group and 
getting in each other’s way, had not been able to move fast enough 
to get quickly clear of the Austrian fire. I settled, therefore, that 
De Viry and I, carrying the first ladder, should start off at a run ; 
that the second ladder should follow at twenty paces distant, and 
the rest m due course ; that when we reached the promenade 
the ladders should be placed five feet apart to avoid confusion ; 
that when we descended into the ditch we should leave every 
second ladder against the wall towards the promenade so that the 
troops might follow without delay; that the others should be 
lifted and carried quickly to the breach, where we should place 
them only a foot apart, both on account of the want of space and 
in order that we might reach the top of the rampait close together 
and push back the besieged when they tried to throw us down. 
This plan having been expounded and comprehended, the marshal, 
who approved it, cried, ‘‘ Off with you, my boys, and Ratisbon is 
taken.” At the word, De Viry and I darted out, crossed the 
promenade at a run, and, lowering our ladder, descended into the 
ditch. Our comiades followed with fifty grenadiers. In vain 
did the cannon thunder, the musketry rattle, grapeshot and bullets 
stnke trees and walls. It is very difficult to take aim at isolated 
individuals moving very fast and twenty paces apait, and we 
got into the ditch without one man of our little column being 
wounded. The ladders already indicated were lifted, we cariied 
them to the top of the rubbish from the ruined house, and 
placing them against the parapet, we ran up them to the rampart. 

I was first up one of the first ladders, Labedoy^re, who was climb- 
ing the one beside me, feeling that the lower end of it was not 
very steadily placed on the rubbish, asked me to give him my hand 
to steady him, and so we both reached the top of the rampart 
in full view of the Emperor and the whole array, who saluted us 
with a mighty cheer. It was one of the finest days of my life. 
De Viry and D’Albuquerque joined us in a moment with the 
other aides-de-camp and fifty grenadiers, and by this time a 
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regiment of Morand’s division was coming towards the ditch at 
the double. 

As I said, the attack took place close to the Straubing gate. 
. Marshal Lannes had ordered me to get it opened or break it 
down, so that he could enter the town with Morand’s division. 
Accordingly, as soon as I saw mv fifty grenadiers on the ramparts, 
and the head of the supporting regiment already airived m the 
ditch, where their passage was secured by a further supply of 
ladders, I went down into the town without furthci delay, every 
moment being precious. We marched steadily towards the 
Straubing gate, only a hundred paces from the breach, and great 
was my surprise to find an Austrian battalion massed under the 
immense archway, all the men facing towards the gate, so as to 
be ready to defend it if the French broke it in. The major in 
command, thinking only of the duty which was entrusted to him, 
and taking no heed of the noise which he heaid on the ramparts 
close by, was so confident that the French attack would fail that 
he had not even placed a sentry outside the archway to let him 
know what was going on, so he was thunderstruck at seeing us 
come up in his rear. 

He had taken up his position behind his men so that having 
faced about on seeing us approach, he found himself fronting 
the little French column, the strength of which he was quite 
unable to judge, for I had formed it in two squads, which rested 
on the sides of the arch and closed it completely. It was lucky 
that our adversaries could not tell the weakness of our force, and 
I hastened to tell the major that as the town had been taken by 
assault and occupied by our troops, nothing remained for him 
but to lay down his arms under pain of being put to the sword. 

The assured tone in which I spoke intimidated the officer ; 
all the more so that he could hear the tumult produced by the 
successive arrival of our soldiers who liad followed us over the 
breach, and hastened to form in front of the archway. He 
harangued his battalion, and, after having explained the situation 
to them, oidered them to lay down their arms. The companies 
who were close to our muzzles obeyed, but those who were at the 
other end of the archway, close to the gate and sheltered from 
our shot, fell to shouting, refused to surrender, and pushed forward 
the mass of the battalion till wc were nearly upset. The officers, 
however, succeeded in quieting them, and everything seemed in 
a fair way to be settled, when the impetuous Labedoy6re, impatient 
at the delay, lost his temper, and was on the point of ruiniag 
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the whole thing ; for, seizing the Austrian major by the throat, 
he was just about to run him through if the rest had not turned 
his sword aside. The other side then resumed their arms, and 
a bloody battle was about to take place, when the gate began to 
resound on the outside under the powerful blows which tlie axes 
of the pioneers of Morand’s division, led by hlarshal Lannes in 
person, were delivering upon it Then the enemy, undei standing 
that they would be between two fires, surrendered, and we made 
them march disarmed from under the archway towards the town. 
The gate thus cleared, we opened it to the marshal, whose troops 
rushed into the place like a torrent. 

After complimenting us, the marshal gave me the order to 
march towards the bridge, in order to cut off such of the enemy’s 
regiments as were in Ratisbon, and prevent the archduke from 
sending reinforcements. 

As the town belonged to our ally, the King of Bavaria, it 
might have been expected that the inhabitants would be sufficiently 
devoted to our cause to point out the way to the bridge , but they 
were too frightened to come out, and we did not see one. All 
the doors and windows were shut and we were in too great a 
hurry to drive them in, for at every cross-road appeared groups 
of Austrians who retreated firing. The only retreat open to 
the enemy was across the bridge, and I thought that I might get 
there by following them, but there was so little concerted action 
among the Austrians that most of the squads of sharpshooters 
who were posted in front of us took flight at our appioacli in 
different directions. As I was thus lost in the labyiinth of 
unknown streets, with no idea of the direction that tlic column 
should take, suddenly a door opened, and a young woman, pale 
and with wild eyes, came flying towards us, crying, ‘‘ I am French, 
save me I ” It was a Parisian milliner in business at Ratisbon, 
who fearing that, as a Frenchwoman, she might be ill-treated 
by the Austrians, had, as soon as she heard the sound of French 
voices, come to throw herself headlong into the aims ot her 
compatriots. At sight of her a bright idea flashed into my 
mind. “ Do you know where the bridge is ? ” said I. “ Certainly ” 

Show us the way, then.” “ Great Heavens ! In the middle of 
this shooting ? I am frightened to death alicady, and was going 
to ask you to let me have some soldiers to defend my house, i am 
going back this moment.” “ Very sorry, but you will show us the 
bndge before you go back. Two men take the lady’s arms, and 
march her along at the head of the column.” This was done in spite 
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of the tears and cries of our fau* compatriot. At every turning I 
asked her which direction we must take. The nearer we got to 
the Danube, the more skirmishers we met ; the bullets whistled 
round the frightened miUmei’s ears, but, not being famihar 
with the sound, she was much less alaimed at the faint whistle 
than at the reports of the muskets. But suddenly one of the 
grenadiers who was supporting her got a bullet through his 
arm , the blood spurted on to her, her knees gave way, and we 
had to carry her What had befallen her neighbour made me 
more cautious for her, so I put her in rear of the fiist section, so 
as to be in some measure sheltered from bullets by the men. At 
last we reached a little squaie facing the bridge. The enemy, 
who held the further end ot it, as well as the suburb on the right 
bank named Stadt-am-Hof, no sooner caught sight of the column 
than they opened artillery file. 1 thought it was useless to expose 
the lady from Pans any longer, and let her go free. But as the 
poor woman, who was more dead than alive, knew not where to 
take shelter, I advised her to enter a little chapel of Our Lady at 
the further end of the square. She agreed, the grenadiers lifted 
her over the little grating which closed the entry, and she hastened 
to get out of reach of shot, crouching down behind the statue of 
the Virgin, where, I can assure you, she made herself pretty small. 

The same day the Emperor entered Ratisbon, and ordered the 
troops who had not fought to assist the inhabitants in getting the 
fire under , still a gieat many houses were buint. After having 
visited and rewarded the wounded, the glorious remains of the 
two first columns who had failed in their attempt, Napoleon 
wished also to see the thud column, which had earned Ratisbon 
under his eyes. He testified his satisfaction, and decoiated 
several. On the marshal reminding him of my old and new 
claims to the rank of major, Napoleon icphcd, You may consider 
the tiling done.” Then tuining to Bcrthicr, Make me sign 
his commission the first time you bring up any papers.” I could 
only congratulate myself, I could not reasonably expect the 
Emperor to suspend his important work that I might have my 
commission a few days earlier. Indeed, J was almost beside myself 
at the marks of satisfaction which the Emperor and the marshal 
had shown towards me, and at the praises which my comrades 
and 1 received on all hands. 

As you may suppose, before leaxdng the neighbourhood of the 
bridge, I had the Paris lady fetched from the chapel and taken 
to her house by an officer, The^ marshal, seeing the soldiers 
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helping her to recross the grating, asked me how she got there, 
I told him the story, which he passed on to the Emperor, who 
laughed a good deal, and said that he should like to see the lady. 

Leaving a strong garrison in Ratisbon, the Empeior marched 
on Vienna by the right bank of the Danube, while the enemy 
followed the left banh in the same direction. After crossing the 
Traun, burning the bridge at Mauthhausen, and passing the Enns, 
the army advanced to Molk, without knowing what had become 
of General Hiller. Some spies assured us that the archduke had 
crossed the Danube and joined him, and that we should on the 
morrow meet the whole Austrian army, strongly posted in fiont 
of Samt-Polten. In that case, we must make ready to fight a 
great battle ; but if it were otherwise, we had to march quickly 
on Vienna in order to get there before the enemy could reach 
It by the other bank. For want of positive information the 
Emperor was very undecided. The question to be solved was. 
Had General Hiller crossed the Danube, or was he still m front 
of us, masked by a swarm of light cavalry, which, always flying, 
never let us get near enough to take a prisoner from whom one 
might get some enlightenment ? 

Still knowing nothing for certain, we reached, on May 7 , the 
pretty little town of Molk, standing on the bhnk of the Danube, 
and overhung by an immense rock, on the summit of which rises 
a Benedictine convent, said to be the finest and richest in Christen- 
dom. From the rooms of the monastery, a wide view is obtained 
over both banks of the Danube. There the Emperor and many 
marshals, including Lannes, took up their quarters, while our 
staff lodged with the parish priest. That night, as my comrades 
and I, delighted at being sheltered from the bad weather, were 
having a merry supper with the parson, a jolly fellow, who gave 
us an excellent meal, the aide-de-camp on duty with the marshal 
came to tell me that I was wanted, and must go up to the convent 
that moment. 

All the passages and lower rooms of the monastery were full 
of soldiers, forgetting the fatigues of the previous days in the 
monks’ good wine. On reaching the dwelling-rooms, 1 saw that 
I had been sent for about some serious matter, for generals, 
chamberlains, orderly officers, said to me repeatedly, The Emperor 
has sent for you.” Some added, “ It is probably to give you 
your commission as major.” This I did not believe, for I did not 
think I was yet of sufficient importance to the sovereign for him 
to send for me at such an hour to give me my commission with 
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Lis own hands. I was shown into a vast and handsome gallery, 
with a balcony looking over the Danube ; there I found the 
Emperor at dinner with several marshals and the abbot of the 
convent, who has the title of bishop On seeing me, the Emperor 
left the table, and went towards the balcony, followed by Lannes. 
I heard him say m a low tone, The execution of this plan is 
almost impossible ; it would be sending a brave officer for no 
purpose to almost certain death ’’ “ He will go, sh,” replied the 
marshal ; I am certain he will go, at any rate we can but propose 
it to him.” Then, taking me by the hand, the marshal opened 
the window of the balcony over the Danube. The rivei at this 
moment, trebled in volume by the strong flood, was neaily a league 
vnde; it was lashed by a fierce wind, and we could hear the 
waves roaring. It was pitch dark, and the lain fell in torrents, 
but we could see on the other side a long line of bivouac fires. 
Napoleon, Marshal Lannes, and I, being alone on the balcony^ 
the marshal said, “ On the other .side of the river, you see an 
Austrian camp. Now, the Emperor is keenly desirous to know 
whether General Hiller’s corps is there, or still on this bank. In 
order to make sure, he wants a stout-hearted man, bold enough 
to cross the Danube, and bring away some soldier of the enemy’s, 
and I have assured him that you will go.” Then Napoleon said 
to me, Take notice that I am not giving you an order ; I am 
only expressing a wish. I am aware that the enterprise is as 
dangerous as it can be, and you can decline it without any fear 
of displeasing me. Go, and think it over for a few moments in 
the next room , come back and tell u$ frankly your decision.” 

1 admit that when I heaid Maishal T pannes' proposal I had 
broken out all over in a cold sweat ; but at the same moment, a 
feeling, which I cannot define, but in which a love of glory and 
of my country was mingled, perhaps, with a noble pride, raised 
my ardour to the highest point, and J said to myself, ‘‘The 
Emperor has here an army of 150,000 devoted warriors, besides 
25,000 men of his guard, all selected fiom the bravest. He is 
surrounded with aides-de-camp and orderly officers, and )et when 
an expedition is on foot, requiring intelligence no less than boldness. 
It IS I whom the Emperor and Marshal Lannes choose.” “ I 
will go, sir ! ” I cried without hesitation. “ I will go ; and if I 
perish, I leave my motlicr to your Majesty’s care.” The Emperor 
pulled my ear to mark his satisfaction ; the maishal shook my 
hand, exclaiming, “ I was quite right to tell your Majesty that 
he would go. 'Jlicre’s what you may call a brave soldier.” 
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My expedition being tbus decided on, I had to think about 
the means of executing it. The Emperor called General Bertrand, 
his aide-de-camp, General Dorsenne, of the guard, and the 
commandant of the imperial head-quarters, and ordered them 
to put at my disposal whatever I might require. At my request 
an infantry picket went into the town to find the burgomaster, 
the syndic of the boatmen, and five of his best hands A corporal 
and five grenadiers of the old guard who could all speak German, 
and had still to earn their decorations, were also summoned, 
and voluntarily agreed to go with me. The Emperor had them 
brought in first, and promised that on their return they should 
receive the Cross at once The brave men replied by a ‘‘Vive 
I’Empereur ! ” and went to get ready As for the five boatmen, 
on Its being explained to them through the interpreter that they 
had to take a boat across the Danube, they fell on their knees 
and began to w^eep. The syndic declared that they might just 
as well be shot at once, as sent to certain death. The Emperor 
was inflexible, and the grenadiers received orders to take the poor 
men, whether they would or not, and we went down to the town. 

The corporal who had been assigned to me was an intelligent 
man. Taking him for my interpreter, I charged him as we went 
along to tell the syndic of the boatmen that as he had got to 
come along with us, he had better in his own inteiest sliow us 
his best boat, and point out everything that we should lequire 
for her fitting. The poor man obeyed ; so we got an excellent 
vessel, and we took all that we wanted from the others We had 
two anchors, but as I did not think we should be able to make 
use of them, I had sewn to the end of each cable a piece of canvas 
with a large stone wrapped in it. I had seen in the south of 
France the fishermen use an apparatus of this kind to hold their 
boats by throwing the cord over the willows at the watei ’s edge. 
I put on a cap, the grenadiers took their forage caps, we had 
provisions, ropes, axes, saws, a ladder — everything, in short, which 
I could think of to take. 

I had bidden the grenadiers follow in silence all the ordcis 
of the syndic who was steering ; the current was too strong for us 
to cross over straight from Molk : we went up, theicforc, along 
the bank under sail for more than a league, and although the wind 
and the waves made the boat jump, this part was accomplished 
without accident. But when the time came to take to our oars 
and row out from the land, the mast, on being lowered, fell over 
to one side, and the sail, dragging in the water, offered a strong 
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resistance to the current and nearly capsized us. The master 
ordered the ropes to be cut and the masts to be sent overboard : 
but the boatmen, losing their heads, began to pray without 
stirring. Then the coiporal, drawing his sword, said, “You 
can pray and work too ; obey at once, or I will kill you.” Com- 
pelled to choose between possible and certain death, the poor 
fellows took up their hatchets, and with the help of the grenadiers, 
the mast was promptly cut away and sent floating. It was high 
time, for hardly were we free fiom this dangerous burden when 
we felt a fearful shock. A pine-stem borne down by the stream 
had stiuck the boat. We all shuddered, but luckily the planks 
were not driven in this time. Would the boat, however, 
resist more shocks of this kind ? We could not see the stems, 
and only knew that they were near by the heavier tumble 
of the waves. Several touched vs, but no serious accident 
resulted. Meantime the current bore us along, and as our oais 
could make very little way against it to give us the necessary 
slant, I feared for a moment that it would sweep us below the 
enemy’s camp, and that my expedition would fail. By dint of 
hard rowing, however, we had got three-quarters of the way 
over, when 1 saw an immense black mass looming over tlie water. 
Then a sharp scratching was heard, bianchcs caught us in the 
face, and tlie boat stopped. To our questions the owner replied 
that we were on an island coveied with willows and poplars, of 
which the flood had nearly reached the top. We had to grope 
about with our hatchets to clear a passage through the branches, 
and when we had succeeded in passing the obstacle, we found the 
stream much less furious than in the middle of the liver, and 
finally reached the left bank in front of the Austrian camp. This 
shore was bordered with vciy thick trees, which, overhanging 
the bank like a dome, made the approach difficult no doubt, but 
at the same time concealed oui boat from the camp. 1'he whole 
shore was lighted up by the bivouac fires, while we remained 
in the shadow thrown by the brandies of the willows, I let the 
boat float downwards, looking for a suitable landing-place. 
Presently I perceived that a sloping path had been made down 
the bank by the enemy to allow the men and horses to get to the 
water. The corporal adroitly threw into the willows one of 
the stones that 1 had made leady, the cord caught in a tree, and 
the boat brought up against the land a foot or two from the 
slope. It must have been just about midnight. 'J'lie Austrians, 
having the swollen Danube between them and the French, felt 
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themselves so secure that except tlie sentries the whole camp 
was asleep. 

It IS usual in war for the guns and the sentinels always to face 
towards the enemy, however far oft he may be. A battery 
placed in advance of the camp was theiefore tinned towards the 
river, and sentries were walking on the top of the bank. The trees 
prevented them from seeing the extreme edge, while ftom the 
boat I could see through the branches a gieat part of the bivouac. 
So far my mission had been more successful than 1 had ventured 
to hope, but in order to make the success complete I had to 
bring away a prisoner, and to execute such an opeiation filty puces 
away from several thousand enemies, whom a single cry would 
rouse, seemed very difficult. Still, I had to do somclhing. [ 
made the five sailors lie down at the bottom of the boat under 
guard of two grenadiers, another grenadier 1 posted at the bow 
of the boat, which was close to the bank, and myself disembarked, 
sword in hand, followed by the corpoial and two gienadiers. 
The boat was a few feet from drt' land , we had to walk in the 
water, but at last we weie on the slope. We went up, and J was 
making ready to rush on the nearest scntiy, disarm him, gag him, 
and drag him off to the boat, when the ling of metal and the 
sound of singing in a low voice fell on my cuis. A man, carrying 
a great tin pail, was coming to draw water, humming a song as 
he went ; we quickly went down again to the rivci to hide under 
the branches, and as the Austrian stooped to fill his pail my 
grenadiers seized him by the throat, put a handkerchict full of 
wet sand over his mouth, and placing their swoid-points agaiibt 
his body threatened him with death if lie resisted or uttered a 
sound. Utterly bewildered, the man obeyed, and let us take him 
to the boat ; we hoisted him into the hands of the grenadiers 
posted there, who made him lie down beside the sailors. While 
this Austrian was lying captured, I saw by his clothes that he 
was not strictly speaking a soldier, but an officer’s servant, 1 
should have preferred to catch a combatant, who could have given 
me more precise information ; but I was going to content myself 
with this capture for want of a better, when I saw at the top of 
the slope two soldiers carrying a cauldron between them, on a 
pole. They were only a few paces off. It was impossible for us 
to re-embark without being seen. 1 * tlicreforc signed to my 
grenadieis to hide themselves again, and as soon as the two 
Austrians stooped to fill their vessel powerful arms seized them 
from behind, and plunged their heads under water. We had to 
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Stupefy them a little, since they had their swords, and I feared 
that they might resist. Then they were picked up in turn, their 
mouths covered with a handkerchief full of sand, and sword- 
•points against their breasts constrained them to follow us. They 
were shipped as the servant had been, and my men and I got on 
board again. 

So far all had gone well. I made the sailois get up and take 
their oars, and ordered the corpoial to cast loose the lopc which 
held us to the bank. It was, however, so wet, and the knot had 
been diawn so tight by the foicc of the stream, that it was 
impossible to unfasten. We had to saw the rope, which took 
us some minutes Meanwhile, the lope, shaking with our efFoits 
imparted its movement to the blanches of the willow round which 
it was wiapped, and the lusthng became loud enough to attiact 
the notice of the sentiy. He dicw near, unable to see the boat, 
but peiceiving that the agitation of the branches increased, he 
called out, Who goes there ? ” No answei. Jnirther challenge 
from the sentry. We held our tongues, and worked away. 1 was 
in deadly fear ; after facing so many dangers, it would have been 
too cruel if we were wrecked in sight of port. At last, the lope 
was cut and the boat pushed oif. But haidly was it clear of the 
overhanging willows than the light of the bivouac fires made it 
visible to the sentry, who, shouting, 'Jo aims,” fired at us. No 
one was hit , but at the sound the whole camp was astii in a 
moment, and the gunneis, whose pieces were ready loaded and 
trained on the liver, honoured my boat with some cannon-shots. 
At the report my heart leapt for joy, for I knew that the Empcroi 
and marshal would hear it. I tuincd my eyes towaid the convent 
with its lighted windows, of which I had, in spite of the distance 
never lost sight. Probably all were open at this moment, but in 
one only could I peiceivc any incieasc of brilliancy ; it was the 
great balcony window, which was as large as the doorway of a 
church, and sent from afar a flood of light over the stream. 
Evidently it had just been opened at the thunder of the cannon, 
and 1 said to myself, The limpcror and the marshals are doubt- 
less on the balcony ; they know that 1 have reached the enemy’s 
camp, and are making vows for my safe return.” I'his thought 
raised my courage, and 1 heeded the cannon-balls not a bit. 
Indeed, they were not very dangerous, for the stream swept us 
along at such a pace that the gunners could not aim with any 
accuracy, and we must have been very unlucky to get hit. One 
shot would ha\e done for us, but aU fell harmless into the Danube, 
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Soon I was out of range, and could reckon a successful issue to 
my enterprise. Still, all danger was not yet at an end. We had 
still to cross among the floating pine-stems, and more than once 
we struck on submerged islands, and were delayed by the branches 
of the poplars. At last we reached the right bank, more than 
two leagues below Molk, and were able to make our way back to 
where we had started from. 

As we went along, the corporal, at my orders, questioned the 
three Austrians, and I learnt with satisfaction that the camp 
whence I had brought them away belonged to the very division, 
General Hiller’s, the position of which the Emperor was so anxious 
to learn There was, therefore, no further doubt that that 
general had joined the archduke on the other side of the Danube. 
There was no longer any question of a battle on the road which 
we held, and Napoleon, having only the enemy’s cavalry in front 
of him, could in perfect safety push his troops forward tow^ards 
Vienna, from which we were but three easy marches distant. 
With this information I galloped forward, in order to bring 
it to the Emperor with the least possible delay 

When I reached the gate of the monastery, it was broad day. 
I found the approach blocked by the whole population of the 
little town of Molk, and heard among the crowd the ciies of the 
wives, children, and friends of the sailors whom I had carried off. 
In a moment I was surrounded by them, and was able to calm 
their anxiety by saying, in shocking bad German, “ Your friends 
are alive, and you will see them in a few moments.’^ A great 
cry of joy went up from the crowd, bringing out the officer in 
command of the guard at the gate. On seeing me he ran off in 
pursuance of orders to warn the aidcs-de-camp to let the Emperor 
know of my return. In an instant the whole palace was up. 
The good Marshal Lannes came to me, embraced me cordially, 
and carried me straight off to the Emperor, crying out, ‘‘ Here 
he is, sir ; I knew he would come back. He has brought three 
prisoners from General Hiller’s division.” Napoleon received 
me warmly, and though I was wet and muddy all over, he laid his 
hand on my shoulder, and did not forget to give his greatest 
sign of satisfaction by pinching my ear. I leave you to imagine 
how I was questioned ! The Emperor wanted to know every 
incident of the adventure in detail, and when I had finished my 
story said, I am very well pleased with you, ‘ Major ’ Alarbot,” 
These words were equivalent to a commission, and my joy was 
full. At that moment, a chamberlain announced that breakfast 
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was served, and as I was calculating on having to wait in the 
gallery until the Emperor had finished, lie pointed with his finger 
towards the dimng-room, and said, You will breakfast with me.” 
.As this honour had never been paid to any officer of my rank, 
I was the more flattered. During breakfast I learnt that the 
Emperor and the marshal had not been to bed all night, and that 
when they heard the cannon on the opposite bank they had all 
rushed on to the balcony. The Emperor made me tell again 
the way in which I had surprised the three prisoners, and laughed 
much at the fright and surprise which they must have felt. 

At last, the ariival of the wagons was announced, but they 
had much difficulty in making their way through the crowd, so 
eager were the people to see the boatmen. Napoleon, thinking 
this very natural, gave orders to open the gates, and let everybody 
come into the court. Soon after, the grenadiers, the boatmen, 
and the prisoners were led into the gallery. 'The Emperor, 
through his interpreter, first questioned the three Austrian 
soldiers, and learning with satisfaction that not only General 
Hiller’s corps, but the whole of the archduke’s army wcie on the 
other bank, he told Berthier to give the order for the troops to 
march at once on Saint-Polten Then, calling up the corporal 
and the five soldiers, he fastened the Cioss on their breast, appointed 
them knights of the Empire, and gave them an annuity ot 1,200 
francs apiece All the veterans wept for joy. Next came the 
boatmen’s turn. The Emperor told them that, as the danger 
they had run was a good deal more than he had expected, it was 
only fair that he should increase their reward ; so, instead of the 
6,000 francs promised, 12,000 in gold were given to them on the 
spot. Nothing could cxpiess their delight ; they kissed the 
hands of the Emperor and all present, crying, Now we aic lich ’ ” 
Napoleon laughingly asked tlic syndic if he would go the same 
journey for the same price the next night. But the man answered 
that, having escaped by miracle what seemed certain death, lie 
would not undertake such a journey again even if his lordship, 
the abbot of JVlolk, would give him the monastery and all its 
possessions. The boatmen withdrew, blessing the generosity 
of the Flench Emperor, and the gienadieis, eager to show ofi their 
decoration before their comrades, were about to go ofi: with their 
three prisoners, when Napoleon perceived that the Austrian 
servant was weeping bitterly. He reassured him as to his safety 
but tlie poor lad replied, sobbing, that he knew the French 
treated their prisoners well, but that, as he had on him a belt. 
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containing nearly all his captain’s money, he was afraid that the 
officer would accuse him of deserting in order to rob him, and 
he was heart-broken at the thought. Touched by the worthy 
fellow’s distress, the Emperor told him that he was tree, and as 
soon as we were before Vienna, he would be passed through the 
outposts, and be able to return to his master. Then, tabng a 
rouleau of i,ooo francs, he put it m the man’s hand, saying, “ One 
must honour goodness wherever it is shown.” Lastly, the 
Emperor gave some pieces of gold to each of the other two 
prisoners, and ordered that they too should be sent back to the 
Austrian outposts, so that they might forget the fright which 
we had caused them, and that it might not be said that any soldiers, 
even enemies, had spoken to the Emperor of the French without 
receiving some benefit. 

On leaving the gallery I found the ante-room filled with generals 
and officers of the guard. My comrades were there also, and all 
congratulated me, both on the success of my expedition, and on 
the step which the Emperor had granted to me by addressing 
me as “ major.” It was not, however, till next month that 1 
got my commission, by which time I had another wound to show 
for it. Do not, however, accuse the Emperor of ingratitude ; 
dunng May his time was taken up by the events of the w^ar, and 
as he always gave me the title of major he would naturally think 
that I considered myself as such. 

As we moved from Molk to Saint-Polten, the Emperor and 
Marshal Lannes put many further questions to me as to the 
doings of that night. 

That night the Emperor and the marshal slept at Saint-Polten ; 
two days more brought us to Vienna, which we reached very 
early on May lo. The Emperor made his way at once to the 
royd palace at Schonbrunn, thus being at the gates of the Austrian 
capital twenty-seven days after leaving Paris. We had thought 
that the Archduke Charles would have hastened his march on the 
left bank, and crossed the river by the bridge of Spitz, so as to 
reach Vienna before us ; but he was several days behind, and 
only a feeble garrison defended the capital. The city proper 
of Vienna is very small, but is surrounded by immense suburbs, 
which are enclosed by a single wall too weak to stop an army. 
The Archduke Maximilian, who commanded in Vienna, abandoned 
the suburbs, therefore, and withdrew with all the combatants 
behind the old fortifications of the town. If he had chosen to 
make use of the assistance offered by the courageous population, 
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he might have held out for some time, but he did not do so, 
and on their arrival the French troops occupied the suburbs 
without striking a blow. Marshal Lanncs, deceived by an incorrect 
report, and thinking that the enemy had also abandoned the 
city, sent Colonel Gueheneuc in a hurry to tell the Emperor that 
we occupied Vienna, and Napoleon, eager to announce this great 
news, ordered M. Gueheneuc to set out at once for Paris. But 
the place still held out, and when Lannes tried to enter at the 
head of a division, we were received with cannon-shots. General 
Tharreau was wounded and several soldiers killed. The marshal 
withdrew the troops into the suburbs, and decided to send 
Colonel Saint-Mars with a summons to the governor. He was 
accompanied by M. de la Grange, who, having been for a long 
time attached to the French embassy at Vienna, knew liis way 
perfectly. A flag of truce ought to go forward alone, accompanied 
by a trumpeter ; but instead of acting according to this custom. 
Colonel Saint-Mars took three orderlies, and M, de la Grange 
the same number, so that with the trumpeter there were nine 
of them, which was far too many. The enemy thought, or 
pretended to think, that they were coming to inspect the fortifica- 
tions rather than to bring a summons to surrender, A gate 
suddenly opened, and there came out a squad of Hungarian hussars, 
who charged sword in hand upon the party, wounded them all 
severely, and carried them prisoners into the town. 

On hearing of the unworthy manner in which the Austrians 
had shed the blood of the party sent with the flag of truce, the 
Emperor came up indignantly, and sent for a great number of 
howitzers to bombard Vienna in the night. The defenders, 
meanwhile, had opened a terrible fire on the suburbs, and kept it 
up for twenty-four hours at the risk of killing their fellow-citizens. 

On the morning of the nth, the Emperor went round the 
outskirts of Vienna, and noticing that the Archduke Maximilian 
had committed the serious mistake of not lining the Prater with 
troops, he resolved to take possession of it by throwing a bridge 
over the small arm of the Danube. By ten o’clock in the evening 
our gunners, covered by the solid buildings of the imperial stables, 
began to throw shells into the town, which soon was on fire in 
several quarters, and notably in the Graben. 

Our shells continued to pour upon the town till midnight, 
when Napoleon, leaving the task of directing the fire to the 
artillery generals, started with Marshal Lannes to return to 
Schonbrunn. It was bright moonlight, and, the road being good, 
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the Emperor set off as usual at a gallop. He was riding for the 
first time a handsome horse presented to him by the King of 
Bavaria. His equerry, M. de Canisy, among whose duties was 
that of trying the Emperor’s horses, had doubtless neglected this 
precaution, but affirmed that the horse was perfect. After a 
few paces the horse fell ; the Emperor rolled off and lay at full 
length without giving a sign of life. We thought he was dead, 
but he had only fainted. He was quickly picked up, and in spite 
of aU that Marshal Lannes could say, insisted on riding the rest 
of the way. He took another mount, and started again at a 
gallop. On reaching the great court of the palace, he made all 
the staff and the squadron of his guard who had witnessed the 
accident draw up in a circle round him, and forbade anyone to 
speak of it. The secret, though entrusted to more than two 
hundred persons, half of whom were common troopers, was 
so religiously kept that the army and Europe never knew that 
Napoleon had nearly lost his life. The equerry, Count de 
Canisy, expected a severe reprimand, but Napoleon only punished 
him by ordering him to ride the Bavarian horse every day, and 
after the next day, when he had been off several times owing to 
the weakness of the animal’s legs, the Emperor pardoned him, 
bidding him only examine better in future horses which he gave 
him to nde. 

Finding his retreat threatened, and the capital in danger of 
being burnt to the ground, the archduke evacuated Vienna in 
the night and retired behind the main branch of the Danube, 
destroying the Spitz bridge. It was by this very budge that 
the French army crossed the Danube in 1805, when, as I have 
related. Marshals Lannes and Murat got possession of it by a 
trick. After the departure of the troops, the populace were 
beginning to pillage the town, and the authorities sent General 
O’Reilly and the archbishop, with some of the principal officials, 
to ask for aid from Napoleon. Upon this, several regiments 
entered as protectors rather than as conquerors. The citizens 
were disarmed, with the exception of the civic guard, who showed 
themselves as worthy of this mark of confidence as they were in 
1805. 

Marshal Lannes’ head-quarters were in the magnificent palace 
of Prince Albert of Sachs-Teschen near the Karnthncr Thor. 
Prince IMurat had occupied this during the Austerlitz campaign, 
but the marshal did not stay there, piefcrring to be lodged in a 
private house at Schonbrunn, where he could more readily 
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communicate with the Emperor. In Vienna we found MM. 
Saint-Mars and de la Grange, with their escort all severely* 
wounded. The marshal had M. Saint-Mars taken to Prince 
Albert’s palace. 


CHAPTER XXI 

NAPOLEON NOW concentrated the bulk of his forces around 
Vienna. Less fortunate, however, than in 1805, he found the 
Spitz bridge broken, and could not finish the war, nor reach his 
enemy, without passing the mighty stream of the Danube. At 
this period of spring, the melting snow swells the stream till 
it becomes immense, and each of its branches is equal to a large 
river. The crossing consequently presented many difficulties, 
but as the stream flows among a great number of islands, some of 
which are very spacious, points can be found there on which to 
support bridges. After inspecting the bank closely, both above 
and below Vienna, the Emperor observed two spots favourable 
for the passage. The first by the isle of Schwarzelaken, opposite 
Nussdorf, half a league above Vienna ; the second, the same 
distance below the town, opposite the village of Kaiserbersdorf, and 
crossing the great island of Lobau. Napoleon had both bridges 
set to work upon at once in order to distract the attention of the 
enemy. The first was entrusted to Lannes, the other to Massena. 

Marshal Lannes ordered General Saint-Hilaire to send 500 
men to the island of Schwarzelaken, which is separated from the 
left bank by a small arm of the river, and almost reaches the end 
of the Spitz bridge. General Saint-Hilaire composed this force 
of men from two regiments under two majors, which was likely 
to interfere with combined action. Thus, on reaching the 
island these officers, not acting in concert, committed the great 
mistake of having no reserve in a large house well placed for 
protecting the landing of more troops. Then dashing on blindly 
without organization, they pursued some detachments of the 
enemy who were defending the island. These shortly received 
reinforcements from the left bank, and though our soldiers 
repulsed the first attacks with vigour, forming square and fighting 
with the bayonet, they were overwhelmed by numbers, more 
than half being killed and all the rest wounded and taken before 
support could reach them. The Emperor and Marshal Lannes 
arrived on the river-bank just in time to witness this disaster. 
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In despair at having caused the deaths of so man/ brave men 
the Emperor and Marshal Lannes were hastening along the banl 
in a state of great agitation, when the marshal, catching hi{ 
foot in a rope, fell into the Danube. Napoleon, who was alone 
with him at the moment, dashed into the water up to his waist 
and had got the marshal out when we ran up to his assistance. 
This accident did not improve their tempers, already tried by the 
check which we had received, and w^hich compelled the idea of 
a passage by the Schwarzelaken island to be given up. Having 
ascertained our purpose, the enemy had occupied it wnth several 
thousand men. Ebersdorf was now the only point at w'hich we 
could cross the Danube. 

Finding, when he arrived opposite Vienna, that Napoleon 
was checked by the river, the Archduke Charles hoped to pi event 
his crossing it by threatening his rear. He attacked onr foices 
at Linz, and at Krems made arrangements to cioss the river with 
all his army. But his troops were everywhere repulsed, and he 
confined himself to resisting our passage opposite Ebersdorf. 
Many obstacles were in the way of our building the bridges ; 
we had to use boats of different shapes and dimensions, and materials 
lacking the necessary strength ; we had no anchors, and had to 
supply their place with boxes lull of cannon-balls. The woiks 
were earned on under cover of the plantations, and protected 
by Massena’s division. 

Lannes’ division, posted over against Nussdorf, was to make 
apparent preparations for a crossing, in order to distract the enemy’s 
attention. But this demonstration was merely a feint , and the 
marshal himself accompanied the Emperor on the 19th, wlien he 
went to Ebersdorf to direct the estabhshment of the budges. 
After examining everything most thoroughly, and ascertaining 
that everytlung had been procured that was possible under the 
circumstances, Napoleon caused a brigade of Molitor’s division to 
cross to the island of Lobau in eighty large boats and ten rafts. 
The breadth of the river and its roughness made this difficult, 
but once on the island the troops met with no obstacle ; the enemy, 
preoccupied with the idea that we meant to cross above Vienna, 
having omitted to guard that point. 

On the evening of May 20, the Emperor and Marshal Lannes 
being lodged in the only house which existed on the island, my 
comrades and I took up our quarters close by, in brilliant moon- 
hght, on beautiful turf. It was a delicious night, and with the 
carelessness of soldiers, thinking nothing of the morrow’s dangers, 
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chatted gaily, and sang the last new airs — among others, 
!vo which were then very populai in the army, being attributed 
) Queen Hortense. 

Captain d’Albuqueiquc was the most joyous oi us all, and after 
larming us with his fine \oice, he sent us into fits of laughter 
y relating the most comical adventures ot his adventuious life. 
Dor fellow ! he little thought that the next day’s sun would be 
s last — as little as we guessed that the plain which lav over against 
1 on the other bank was soon to be wateied with the blood of 
ir kind marshal, and with that of almost eveiy one of us. 

On the moining ot the zist the Austrian lines showed thom- 
Ives, and took up then position facing ouis in fiont ot Essling 
id Aspern. Marshal Massena ought to have loopholed the 
mses of these villages, and covered the appi caches by field-works, 
It unluckily he had neglected to take this precaution, l^'he 
nperor found fault with him, but as the enemy waa approaching, 
d there was no time to repair the omission, Napoleon did his 
St to supply it by coveiing tlic last budge with a t'te de pont^ 
iich he traced himseU. It Marshal Lannes’ corps, the imperial 
ard, and the other expected tioops had been picsent, Napoleon 
)uld certainly not have given the archduke time to deploy, 
t would have attacked him on the spot. Having, however, 
ly three divisions ot intantry and four ot cavalry to oppose to 
s enemy’s laige foice, he was constrained, for the moment, to 
* on the defensive. To this end he rested his left wing, 
isisting of three divisions of iniantr)” under Massena, on the 
lage of Aspein. The right wing, formed by Boudet’s division, 
ted on the Danube, near the great wood lying between the 
er and the village of Essling, and occupied that village also, 
stly, the three cavalry divisions, and part of the artillery, 
der the orders of Marshal Bessieres, formed the centre, spreading 
ir the space which remained empty between Essling and Aspern. 
\lthough the troops composing the right and centre did not 
m any part of Lannes’ corps, the Emperor wished in this 
Bculty to make use of the marsliars talents, and had entrusted 
command-in-chief of them to him. He was heard to say to 
irshal Bessieres, much, as it appeared, to Bessieres’ annoyance, 
^ou are under the orders ot Marshal Lannes.” 1 shall relate 
:ctly the serious quarrel to which this declaration gave rise, 

I how, greatly against my will, J got mixed up in it, 

^bout 2 p.m. the Austrian army advanced upon us, and we 
e very hotly engaged. The cannonade was terrible; the 
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enemy’s force was so much superior to ours that they might easil 
have hurled us into the Danube by piercing the cavaliy line whicl 
formed our only centre, and if the Emperor had been in th« 
archduke’s place he would certainly have taken that course. Bu 
the Austrian commander-in-chief was too methodical to act u 
this determined way, therefore instead of boldlv massing a strong 
force in the direction ot our tete de pont^ he occupied the whole o 
the first day in attacking Aspern and Essling, which he carricc 
and lost five or six times after murderous combats. As soon as 
one of these villages was occupied by the enemy, the Emperoi 
sent up reserves to retake it, and if we were again driven from it, 
he took It again, though both places were on fire. During this 
alternation of successes and reverses, the Austrian cavalry several 
times threatened our centre, but ours repulsed it and returned to 
Its place between the two villages, though terribly cut up by the 
enemy’s artillery. Thus the action continued till ten in the 
evening, the French remaining masters ot Essling and Aspern, 
while the Austrians, withdrawing their left and centie, did nothing 
but make some fruitless attacks on Aspern. They brought up, 
however, strong reinforcements for the morrow’s action. 

During this first day of the battle, though ATaishal Lannes’ 
staff, being always engaged m carrying orders to the most exposed 
points, had incurred great danger, we had yet no loss to deplore, 
and we were beginning to congratulate ourselves when, as the 
sun went down, the enemy, wishing to cover his retreat by a 
redoubled fire, sent a hail of projectiles at us. At that moment 
d’Albuquerque, la Bourdonnaye, and I, standing facing the 
marshal, were reporting to him upon ordeis which wc had been 
sent to convey, having our backs consequently towaids the enemy’s 
guns. A ball struck poor d’Albuquerque in the loins, flinging 
him over the head of his horse, and laying him stone dead at the 
marshal’s feet. “ There,” he exclaimed, “ is the end of the 
poor lad’s romance ! But he has at any rate died nobly ” A 
second ball passed between la Bourdonnaye’s saddle and the 
spine of his horse without touching cither horse or rider, a really 
miraculous shot. But the front of the saddle-tree was so violently 
smashed between la Bourdonnaye’s tbghs, that the wood and 
the iron were forced into his flesh, and he suffered for a long time 
from this extraordinary wound. 

At the moment of the brisk cannonade which had just killed 
poor d’Albuquerque, Lannes, observing that the Austrians were 
making a retrograde movement, thought it a good opening for 
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a cavalry charge. He called me to carry the order to IVfarshal 
Bessieres, who, as I have said, had just been placed under his 
command by the Emperor. I was on duty; so the next aide- 
de-camp in course for service came up. It was De Viry. Marshal 
Lannes gave him the following order : “ Go and tell Marshal 
Bessieres that I order him to charge hoineP This expression, 
conveying that the charge must be pushed till the sabies are in 
the enemy’s bodies, obviously is very like a lepiimand ; as implying 
that hitherto the cavaliy has not acted with sufficient vigour. 
The expression I order,” employed by one marshal to another, 
was also verv rougli. Lannes used the two phrases intentionally. 

Off went De Viry, fulfilled his instructions, and returned to 
the maishal, who asked, “ What did you say to Maishal Bessieres ? ” 
‘‘ I informed him that your pAccllency begged him to order a 
general charge of the cavalrv.” Lannes shrugged his shoulders, 
and cried, “ You arc a baby ; send another officer ! ” This 
time It was Tjabcdoycie. Tlic maishal knew he was of firmer 
character than De Viry, and gave him the same message, emphasiz- 
ing the expressions “ 1 order ” and “ charge home.” l^abcdoyere 
did not see Lannes’ intention, and did not like to icpeat the woids 
verbatim to Bessieres ; so he too employed a circumlocution. 
Accordingly when he came back and reported the words he had 
used, Lannes turned his back on him. At that moment I 
galloped up to the staff. It was not my turn for duty, but the 
marshal called me and said, “ IMarbot, hlaishal Augercau assured 
me that you were a man J could count on. So far 1 have found 
his words justified by your conduct. I should like a fuithcr 
proof. Go and tell Marshal Bessieres that I order lum to chaige 
home You understand, sir, home''* As he spoke he poked me 
in the ribs with his finger 1 perfectly understood that Lannes 
wished to mortify Bessieres, fiist by taking a harsh way of reminding 
him that the Emperor had put him in a subordinate post to 
himself, and further by finding fault with his management of 
the cavalry. I was perturbed at being obliged to transmit 
offensive expressions to the other marshal. It was easy to foresee 
that they might have awkward results ; but my immediate chief 
must be obeyed. 

So I galloped off to the centie, wishing that one of the shots 
which were dropping thickly about might bowl over my horse, 
and give me a good excuse for not accomplishing my disagreeable 
mission > T approaclied Marshal Bessifires with much respect, 
and begged to speak with him in private. Speak up, sir,” he 
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replied stiffly. So I had to say in presence of his staff and a crowd 
of superior officers, Marshal Lannes directs me to tell your 
Excellency that he orders you to charge home.” Bessicres angrily 
exclaimed, Is that the way to speak to a marshal, sir ? Orders / 
charge home I You shall be severely punished foi this ludeness.” 
I answered, “ Marshal, the more offensive the terms I have used 
seem to your Excellency, the more sure you may be that in using 
them I only obeyed my orders. ” I saluted and returned to Lannes. 
“ Well, what did you say to Marshal Bessieres ^ That 
your Excellency ordered him to charge home.” Right ; here 
is one aide-de-camp at any rate who understands me.” In spite 
of this comphment, you may imagine that I was verv sorry to 
have had to deliver such a message. Howevei, the cavalry cliarge 
came off ; General d'Espagne was killed, but the result was very 
good. Whereon Lannes said, You see that my stern injunction 
has produced an excellent effect; but for it M. le Markhal 
Bessieres would have fiddled about all day ” 

Night came on, and the battle ceased both m the ceniie and 
on our right, on which I.annes determined to join the Emperor, 
who was bivouacking within the works of the ttte de font. But 
hardly had we started, when the marshal, hearing brisk firing in 
Aspern, where Massena was in command, wished to go and see 
what was taking place in the village. He bade his staff go on to 
the Emperor’s bivouac, and taking only myself and an oidcrly, 
bade me guide him to Aspern, where I had been sevci al times in 
the course of the dav. I went in that direction ; with tlic moon 
and the blaze of Essling and Aspern we had plenty ot light. Still, 
as the frequent paths were apt to be hidden by the tall corn, and 
I was afraid of losing myself in it, I dismounted in order to find 
the way better. Soon the marshal dismounted also, and walked 
by my side, chatting about the day’s fighting and the chances of 
that which would take place on the morrow, A quaitcr of an 
hour brought us close to j\spern, the approaches to which were 
lined by the bivouac fires of Massena’s troops. Wishing to speak 
to him, Marshal Lannes bade me go forward to ascertain his 
quarters. Before we had gone many steps I perceived Massena 
walking in front of the camp with Marshal Bessieres. The 
wound in my forehead which 1 had received in Spam prevented 
me from wearing a busby, and I was the only one among the 
marshal’s aides-de-camp who had a cocked hat, and Bessieres 
recognizing me by this, but not yet noticing Marshal Joannes, 
came towards me, saying, “ Ah I it is you, sir ; if what you said 
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recently came from you alone, I will teach you to choose your 
expressions better when speaking to your superiors ; if you were 
only obeying your marshal he shall give me satisfaction ; and I bid 
you tell him so.” Then A^arshal Lannes, leaping forward like a 
hon, passed in fiont of me, and seizing my arm, cried ; “ Marbot, 
I owe you an apology , for though I believed 1 could be certain of 
your attachment, I had some doubts lemainingas to the manner in 
which yoii had transmitted mv orders to this gentleman ; but I 
see that I was unfair to you ” I'hen, addressing Bessicres, I 
wonder how you dare to find fault with one of my aides-de-camp. 
He was the first to mount on the walls at Ratisbon, he crossed the 
Danube at the risk of almost certain death, he has just been twice 
wounded in Spam, while there are some so-called soldiers who 
haven’t had a scratch in their lives, and have got their promotion 
by playing the spy and informer on their comrades. Wlut fault 
have you to find with this officer ? ” “■ Sir,” said Bessicres, 
“ your aide-de-camp came and told me that you ordered me to 
charge home ; it appears to me that such expressions are unseemly ! ” 
“ They are quite right, sir, and it was 1 who dictated them ; 
did not the Emperor tell you that you were under my orders ? ” 
Bessicres replied with hesitation, ‘^I'he Emperor warned me 
that I must comply with your opinion.” Know, sir,” cried the 
marshal, “ that in military matters people do not comply, they 
obey. If the Emperoi had thought fit to place me under your 
command, J should have ofiered liim my resignation But so 
long as you are under mine, 1 shall give you orders and you will 
Dbey; otherwise I shall withdraw the command of the troops 
:rom you. As for charging home, I gave you the ordei because 
^ou did not do it, and because all the morning you wcie parading 
before the enemy without approaching him boldly.” “ But that’s 
n insult,” said Bcssieres angiily ; you shall give me satisfaction ! ” 

‘ This very moment if you like ! ” cried Lannes, laying his hand 
>n his sword. 

During this discussion, old Massena, interposing between the 
dversaries, sought to calm them, and not succeeding, he took the 
igh tone m his turn. 1 am your senior, gentlemen ; you arc in 
ly camp, and J shall not permit you to give my tioops the 
‘andalous spectacle of seeing two marshals draw on each other, 
id that in presence of the enemy. I summon you, tlieiefore, 

L the name of the Emperor, to separate at once.” Then, 
iopting a gentler manner, he took Marshal Lannes by the arm, 
id led him to the further end of the bivouac, while Bessicres 
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returned to his own. You may suppose how distressed I was by 
this deplorable scene Finally, Marshal Lannes, lemountmg, 
set oif for the Emperor’s bivouac where my comrades were already 
estabhshed. On reaching it he took Napoleon aside, and related 
what had happened. The Emperor at once sent for Marshal 
Bessieres, whom he received sternly, then they went some 
distance away, and walked rapidly, the Emperor appearing to be 
reprimanding him severely. Maishal Bessieres looked confused, 
and must have felt still more so when the Emperor sat down to 
dinner without inviting him, while he made Nlarshal Lannes take 
a seat at his right hand. My comrades and 1 were as sad this 
evening as we had been cheerful the niglit before. We had just 
seen poor d’Albuquerque killed; we had close beside us la 
Bourdonnaye horribly wounded, and groaning so as to break 
our hearts ; and we were, besides, agitated with sad picscntiments 
with regard to the result of the battle, of which we had seen only 
the first part. 

Having at his disposal twice as many troops as on the previous 
day, on the morrow the Emperor took steps to attack. Marshal 
Massena and three of his infantry divisions remained m Aspern ; 
the fourth, that of General Boudet, was left at Essling, under 
tlie command of Marshal Lannes, whose coips occupied the 
space between the two villages, having as its second line ik'ssieres’ 
cavalry, still under the oiders of Lannes. The imperial guard 
foimed the reserve. The Emperor’s repiimand to JV'Iarshal 
Bessieres had been so severe that, as soon as he saw Lannes, he 
came to ask him how he wished his tioops to be placed. 'Fhe 
marshal, wishing to establish his authority, replied, “ As you 
await my oiders, sir, I order you to place them at such a point.” 
The expression was harsh, but one must lemember how Besskres 
had behaved to Lannes in the days of the Consulate. J le appeared 
hurt, but obeyed in silence. 

So far the Emperor had been acting on the defensive, while 
the troops were crossing the river, but now that the numbers 
whom he had on the battlefield were doubled, and Marshal 
Davout’s corps had assembled at Ebersdorf, and begun to cross, 
Napoleon judged that the time had come for assuming the 
offensive, and ordered Marshal Lannes at the head of the infantry 
divisions of Saint-Hilaiie, Tharreau, ClaparMe, and Demont, 
followed by two divisions of cuirassiers, to break the enemy’s 
centre Lannes advanced proudly into the plain ; nothing could 
resist him. In a moment he captured a battalion, five guns, and 
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a flag. At first the Austrians retreated in good order, but as 
their centre was obliged to extend m proportion as we advanced 
it was at last broken through. Their troops fell into such 
disorder that we could see the officers and sergeants striking their 
soldiers with sticks, without being able to keep them in the 
ranks. If our advance had continued a few moments longer, 
it would have been all up with the Aichduke’s army. 

Eveiything foretold a complete victory for us Tvlassena and 
General Boudet were making ready to issue from Aspern and 
Essling, and to fall back upon the Austrians, when, to oui sui prise, 
an aide-de-camp from the Emperor came up with oidcrs to 
h'larshal Lannes to suspend his attacking movement Tiees and 
othei objects floating in the Danube had caused a now breach 
in the budge, and the arrival of Davout’s tioops and of the 
ammunition was delayed. After an hour’s waiting the passage 
was repaired, and, though the enemy had piofited by the delay 
to reinforce his centre, we renewed our attack. Again the 
Austrians were giving ground, when wo heard that an immense 
piece of the great bridge had been cariied away, and would take 
forty-eight hours to replace. I'^ho Emperoi accordingly ordered 
Lannes to halt on the ground which he had taken. 

Tliis mishap, which hindered us from winning a brilliant 
victory, came about as follows An Austiian officer, posted on 
look-out duty with some companies of Jagers in the islands above 
Aspern, had embarked in a small boat and gone out to tlie middle 
of the liver to get a distant view of our troops crossing the bridges. 
Thus he witnessed tlie first breach caused by the floating trees, 
and the idea struck him that the same accident might be repeated 
as fast as we repaired the damages. So he had a number of 
beams and some fireboats launched down the stream, destroying 
some of our pontoon*. But seeing that the engineers quickly 
replaced them, the officer caused a large floating mill to be set 
on fire and towed out into mid-stieam. Borne down upon our 
principal bridge, it broke away a huge part of it. Perceiving 
instantly that all hope of restoring the passage, and enabling 
Davout to reacji the field of battle, was abandoned for that day, 
the Emperor ordered Lannes to withdraw his troops by degrees 
to their former position, between Aspern and Essling, so that, 
resting on those villages, they might hold their ground against 
the enemy. The movement was being carried out in perfect 
order, when the archduke who had at first been puzzled by our 
retreat, heard that the bridge was broken, and saw a chance of 
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driving tlie French army into the Danube. With this view he 
sent his cavalry against the most advanced of our divisions, that of 
Saint-Hilaire. Our battalions repulsed the charge, and the enemy 
then opened upon them with a heavy artillery fire, just then I 
was bearing an order from Lannes to Gcneial Samt-Hilaire. 
Hardly had I reached him when a storm of grapcshot struck his 
staff, killing several officers and smashing the geneuFs leg. He 
died under amputation I was myself struck in the thigh by a 
grapeshot, which tore out a piece of flesh as large as an egg, but 
the wound was not dangeious, and I was able to return and repoit 
to the marshal. I found him with the Emperor, who, seeing 
me covered with blood, remarked, ‘‘Your turn comes round 
pretty often ! ’’ Both he and the marshal felt the loss of General 
Saint-Hilaire keenly 

Seeing the division attacked at all points, the marshal went 
to take command of it. He withdiew it slowlv, often facing 
towards the enemy, until our right rested on Esshng, which was 
still held by Boudet’s division. Though my wound was not yet 
dressed, I thought I ought to go with the maishal In the course 
of the retreat, my friend De Viiy had his shoulder smashed by a 
bullet, and I Iiad some difficulty in getting him brought to the 
entrenchments. 

The position was very critical Compelled to act on the 
defensive, the Emperor posted his army in an arc, having the 
Danube for its chord, our right resting on the river in rear of 
Esshng, our left in rear of Aspern. Under pain of being driven 
into the river we had to keep up the fight for the lest of the day ; 
it was now 9 a.m., and not till nightfall should we be able to 
retire to the island of Lobau by the weak bridge over the small 
blanch. The archduke, recognizing the weakness of our position, 
repeatedly attacked the two villages and the centre, but foitunately 
for us, did not think of forcing our weakest point, between Esslmg 
and the Danube, by which a strong column pushed vigorously 
forward might have reached the Ute de font and destroyed us. 
All along our lines the slaughter was terrible, but absolutely 
necessary to save the honour of France and the portion of the 
army which had crossed the Danube. 

To check the energy of the enemy’s attacks, Marshal Lannes 
frequently resumed the offensive against their centre, and forced 
it back, but they soon returned with reinforcements. On one of 
these occasions, Labedoy^re got a grapeshot in his foot, and 
WatteviUe a dislocated shoulder, his horse being killed under 
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him by a cannon-ball. Thus of all the staff Sub-lieutenant Le 
Couteulx and 1 lemained, and I could not leave the marshal 
alone with that young officer, who, though brave enough, had no 
expel ience Wishing to retain me, he said, Go, and get dressed ; 
if you can then Sit your Jiorse, come back to me.” I went to 
the first field-hospital ; the crowd of wounded was enormous, 
and lint had run short. A doctor put into my wound some of 
the coarse tow which is used as wadding for cannon, and the rough 
fibres gave me a good deal of pain. Under other ciicumstances 
I should have gone to the rear, but now cveiy man had to display 
all his energy, and I went back to the maishal. I found him 
very anxious, having just heard that the Austrians had taken half 
of Aspern from Massena. That village was taken and letaken 
many times. Essling was being vigorously attacked at that veiy 
instant, and bravely defended by Boudet’s division. So fierce were 
both sides that they were fighting in the midst of the burning 
houses, and ban leading themselves with the hacked corpses which 
blocked the streets. Five times the Hungarian gienadicrs were 
driven back, but their sixth attack succeeded. They got possession 
of the village, all but the gicat gianary, into whicli General Boudet 
withdrew, as into a citadel. 

While this fighting was going on, the marslinl sent me several 
times into Essling I'he danger was considerable, but in the 
excitement I even forgot the pain of my wound. 

At length, perceiving that, repeating his fault of the day befoie, 
he was wasting his forces against our two bastions, Essling and 
Aspern, and neglecting our centre, where a well-sustained 
attack with liis reserve would bring him to our bridge and secure 
the destruction of the French army, the archduke launched large 
masses of cavalry, supported by heavy columns of infantry, 
on this point. Marshal Lannes, not surprised by this display of 
force, gave orders that the Austrians should be allowed to appi oach 
within gun-shot range and received them with such a furious fire 
of musketry and grape that they halted, nor could the stimulating 
presence of tlie archduke induce them to come a single pace 
nearer. They could perceive behind our line the bearskin caps 
of the Old Guard, which was advancing in a stately column, with 
shouldered arms. 

Cleverly profiting by the enemy’s hesitation, Marshal Ijannes 
caused Bessi^res to charge them at the head of two divisions of 
cavalry. Part of the Austrian battalions and squadrons were 
overthrown, and the aichduke, finding his attack on our centre 
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unsuccessful, thought to profit at least by the advantage which 
the capture of Esshng offered. At that moment, hovvevei, the 
Emperor ordered his aide-de-camp, General Mouton, to retake 
the village. Hurhng himself upon the Hungarian grenadiers, 
he diove them out, and remained master of Esshng, a feat which 
covered himself and the Young Guard with glory, and earned 
him later on the title of Count of Lobau. 

These successes on our part having slackened the enemy’s 
ardour, the archduke, whose losses were enoimous, abandoned 
the hope of foicing our position, and for the rest of the day only 
kept up an ineffectual combat. This terrible thirty hours’ battle 
was drawing to its end It was high time, for oui ammunition 
was nearly exhausted. Had it not been for the activity with 
which Davout kept sending it over in small boats from the right 
bank, it would have failed utterly. As, however, the boats came 
few and far between, the Emperor bade us economise, and our 
file became mere sharpshooting piactice, the enemy at the same 
time reducing his. 

While the two armies were mutually watching each other but 
not moving, and the commanders in groups in real of the batta- 
lions were discussing the events of the day, Marshal Lannes, 
weary with riding, had dismounted, and was walking about with 
hlajor-General Pouzet. Just then a spent ball struck the general 
on the head, laying him dead at the marshal’s feet. He had 
been formerly a sergeant in the Champagne Regiment, and at the 
beginning of the Revolution was at the camp of Le Miral when 
my father commanded there. At the same time the battalion 
of volunteers from the Gers, in which Lannes was sub-licutenant, 
foimed part of the division. The sergeants of the old line 
regiments having the task of instructing the volunteers, that of 
Gers fell to the share of Pouzet Quickly pciceiving tlic young 
sub-lieutenant’s talents, he did not confine himsclt to teaching 
him the manual exercise, but gave him such instiuction in man- 
oeuvres that he became an excellent tactician. Attributing his 
first promotion to Pouzet’s instruction, Lannes was much attached 
to liim, and in proportion as he got on himself he used his interest 
to advance his friend. His grief, then, at seeing him fall dead 
was very great. 

At that moment we were a little in advance of the tilc-works, 
to the left, near Esshng. In his emotion, wishing to get away 
from the corpse, the marshal went a hundred paces in the direction 
of Enzersdorf, and seated himself, deep in thought, on the further 
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side of a ditch, from which he could watch the troops. A quarter 
of an hour later, four soldiers laboriously cairying in a cloak a 
dead officer whose face could not be seen stopped to rest in front 
of the marshal. The cloak fell open, and Lannes recognized 
Pouzet. Oh,” he cried, is this terrible sight going to follow 
me everywhere ^ ” Getting up, he went and sat down at the 
edge of another ditch, his hand over his eyes and his legs crossed. 
As he sat there, plunged in gloomy meditation, a small three- 
pound shot, fired from a gun at Enzersdorf, ricochetted, and 
struck liim just where his legs crossed. The knee-pan of one 
was smashed, and the back smews of the other torn. Instantly 
I rushed towards the maishal, who said, “ 1 am wounded ; it’s 
nothing much ; give me your hand to help me up.” He tried 
to rise, but could not. I'hc infantiy regiments in front of us sent 
some men at once to carry the marshal to an ambulance, but, 
hatnng neither sti etcher nor cloak, we had to take him in our 
arms, an attitude which caused him horrible pain. Then a 
sergeant, «eeing in tlie distance the soldiers who were carrying 
General Pouzet’s body, lan and asked them for the cloak in which 
he was wrapped. We were about to lay the marshal on it, so as 
to carry him with less pain ; but he recognized the cloak, and 
said to me, “ This is my poor friend’s ; it is covered with his 
blood ; 1 will not use it. Drag me along lather how you can.” 
Not far oft 1 saw a clump of tiecs ; 1 sent J\l. Ic Couteuh and some 
grenadiers there and they piescntly returned with a stretcher 
covered with boughs. We carried the maishal to the tete de 
fon% where the chief surgeons proceeded to dicss his wound, 
first holding a private consultation, in which thev could not agree 
as to what should be done. Dr. Lai icy was in favour of amputa- 
ting the leg of which the knee-pan was broken ; another, whose 
name 1 forget, wanted to cut off both ; while Dr. Yvan, from 
whom 1 heard these details, was against any amputation. This 
surgeon, who had long known the marshal, asserted that his 
firmness of character gave some chance of a cuie, while an 
operation performed in such hot weather would inevitably bring 
him to the grave, lAirrcy was the senior surgeon of the army, 
and his opinion prevailed. One of the marshal’s legs was 
amputated. He bore tlie operation with great courage ; it was 
hardly over when the Kmperor came up. The interview was 
most touching. The Emperor, kneeling beside the stretcher, 
wept as he embraced the marshal, whose blood soon stained his 
white kerseymere waistcoat. 
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Some evil-disposed persons have written that Marshal Lannes 
addressed the Emperor reproachfully, and imploied him to 
make war no longer ; but as I was at that moment supporting the 
marshal’s shoulders and heard everything that he said, I can 
assert that this was not the case. On the contrary, the marshal 
felt the proofs of the Emperor’s concern very deeply, and when 
the latter was obliged to go away to give the orders required for 
the safety of the army, and said, You will hve, my friend, you 
will hve,” the marshal rephed, pressing his hand, 1 trust I may, 
if I can still be of use to France and to your Majesty ” 

In spite of his cruel sufterings the marshal did not foiget the 
position of his troops, but every moment asked foi news of them. 
He learnt with pleasure that as the enemy did not venture to 
pursue they were profiting by nightfall to return to the island 
of Lobau. His anxiety extended to his aides-de-camp who had 
been wounded neai him ; he asked how they were going on, and 
when he knew that I had been dressed with coarse tow he asked 
Dr. Larrey to examine mv wound. I should have liked to cany 
the marshal to Ebersdorf, on the right bank, but the broken 
bridge prevented this, and we did not dare to put him on board of 
a frail boat. He was therefore compelled to pass the night on the 
island, where, for want of a mattress, I borrowed a dozen cavalry 
cloaks to make him a bed. We were short of everything, and had 
not even good water to give the marshal, who was parched with 
thirst. We offered him Danube watei, but the flood had made 
this so muddy that he could not diink it, and said, resignedly, 
“ We are like sailors who die of thirst with water all round them,” 
My desire to soothe his sufferings led me to devise a new kind 
of filter. One of the marshal’s valets, who had remained on the 
island, had with him a small portmanteau containing Imen. I 
took one of the marshal’s shirts of fine material ; we tied all the 
openings with string except one, and, plunging into tlie Danube 
the kind of bag thus made, we drew it out full, and then hung it 
over a large can, so that the water filtering through the linen was 
cleared of nearly all the earthy particles. The poor marshal, 
who had followed my operations with eager eyes, was at last 
able to get a draught, which, if not perfect, was at least fresh and 
dear, and was very grateful for my invention. The care which I 
was bestowing on my illustrious patient could not avert my feais 
for the fate which might befall him if the Austrians were to 
cross the small arm of the river and attack us on the island. What 
could I then do for him f 1 thought for a moment that my fears 
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were going to be realized, for a battery near Enzersdorf sent 
several shots at us ; but the fire did not last long. 

A boat of some size was sent by the Emperor on the 23rd to 
bring Marshal Lannes to the light bank. I put him and our 
wounded comrades into it, and when we reached Ebersdorf, 
sent the latter to Vienna in the charge of M. le Couteulx, remaining 
myself alone with the marshal. He was taken to one of the best 
houses in Ebersdoif, and I sent for all his people to come and join 
him there. 

The Emperor profited cleverly by the time which the Austrians 
left him, and never was his prodigious activity better employed. 
Aided bv the indefatigable Davout and his divisions, he did on 
the 23rd alone more tlian another general could have got done m 
a week. A well-organized service of boats brought provisions 
and ammunition to the island , the wounded were all got away 
to Vienna ; hospitals were established ; materials in great quantity 
collected to repair the bridges, build fresh ones, and protect 
them by a stockade ; a hundred guns of the largest calibre, 
captured in Vienna, were taken to Ebersdorf. By the 24th, 
communication with the island was re-established, and the 
Emperor marched Lannes’ division, the guard, and all the cavalry 
on to the light bank, leaving only JVIassena’s corps to fortify the 
island, and put in battery the big guns which had been brought 
up. This point being secured, the Emperor ordered Bernadette’s 
army corps and the various divisions of the Gei manic Confedera- 
tion to come on to Vienna, which would enable him to repulse 
the archduke in the event of his venturing acioss the river to 
attack us A few days later we received a powerful reinforcement. 
A French army under Eugene Beauharnais, coming from Italy, 
took up Its position on our right. 

As soon as the troops had effected their retreat into the island 
of Lobau, and on to the right bank of the Danube, the Emperor 
took up his quarters at Ebcisdorf in order to survey the arrange- 
ments for a fresh crossing. Not one bridge, but three, were to 
be constructed, all having a strong stockade of piles up stream 
from them to withstand any floating objects which the enemy 
might launch at them. The care which the Emperoi. bestowed 
on these important works did not prevent him frem coming 
twice a day to visit Marshal I^annes. For the first four days 
after his wound the marshal went on as well as possible; he 
preserved perfect equanimity, and conversed very calmly. So 
far was he from renouncing the service of his country, as some 
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writers have stated, that he made plans for the future. Learning 
that Mesler, the celebrated Viennese mechanician, had made 
for the Austiian general, Count Palfy, an artificial leg with which 
he could walk and ride as well as ever, the marshal asked me to 
write to that artist, asking him to come and measure him for a 
leg. But the oppressive heat which we had expeiienced for 
some time became more intense, with disastrous results to the 
wounded man. He was attacked by high fever, accompanied 
with terrible delirium. The critical situation in which he had 
left the army was always on his mind, and he fancied himself still 
on the battlefield. He would call his aides-de-camp in a loud 
voice, bidding one tell the cuirassiers to charge, anothei to bring 
the artiUerv to such and such a point, and so on. In vain did Dr. 
Yvan and 1 try to soothe him ; he did not understand us. His 
exatement kept increasing; he no longer recognized even the 
Emperor This condition lasted several days without liis getting 
a moment’s sleep or resting fiom his imaginary combats. At 
length, in the night between the 29th and 30th, he left off giving 
his orders , a gieat weakness succeeded the delirium ; he recovered 
all his mental faculties, recognized me, pressed my hand, spoke 
of his wife, his five children, his father, and, as I was very near 
his pillow, he rested his head on my shoulder, appeared to be 
falhng asleep, and passed away with a sigh * It was daybreak 
on Alay 30. A few moments later the Emperor arrived for his 
morning \isit I thought it my duty to meet him and let him 
know of the sad event, cautioning him not to enter the infected 
atmosphere of the room. But Napoleon, putting me aside, 
advanced to the marshal’s body, which he embraced, bathing 
it with tears, and saying repeatedly, What a loss for France and 
for me ! ” Berthier tried in vain to draw him away from the 
sad sight ; he remained for more than an hour, and only yielded 
when Berthier pointed out that General Bertrand and the engineer 
officers were waiting to execute an important piece of woik, for 
which he had himself fixed the time. As he went away be 
expressed his satisfaction with the unremitting care which 1 had 
taken of the marshal, and bade me have the body embalmed, and 
everything got ready for its transport to France. 

As I am writing the history of my life, I have to bo constantly 

*[It will be observed that Marbot’s report of the last days and death 
0 Marshal Lannes differs materially from the sensational account 
given by Sir Walter Scott, mainly, it would appear, on the authority 
of Napoleon himself (as reported by Las Cases) and Savary.] 
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coming back to personal details. After the death of Marshal 
Lannes I went to Vienna to get my wound attended to. I lay 
on mv bed deep in sad meditations ; foi not only did I regret for 
his own sake the marshal who had been so kind to me, but I could 
not disguise from myself that the loss of such a supporter changed 
my position vastly. The Emperor had, indeed, told me at Molk 
that he appointed me major, and both he and Bcrthier addressed 
me as such , but, as in the bustle of the war, no commissions had 
been drawn out, I was actually still only a captain, hly fears 
for my futuie wcie teiminated by a piece of good luck. My 
comrade, la Bourdonnaye, far more seriously wounded than I, 
lay in the next room to mine, and we often chatted through the 
open door M Moiinier, the Emperor’s secretary, aftervvaids 
peei of France, often came to see la Bouidonnaye, and I made his 
acquaintance Having often heard my pertoimanccs and my 
wounds spoken of at hcad-quarteu, and seeing me with a fiesh 
mark of the enemy’s fire, he asked what i eward T had got. None,’” 
said I. It can only be by an ovci sight,” replied he, for 1 am 
sure I saw your name for one of the commissions lying in the 
Empeior’s portfolio ” Next day I learnt from him that he had 
placed the commission under tlie Emperor’s eyes, and that the 
Emperor had written on the margin, ‘‘ This officer shall enter the 
mounted chasseurs of my guard as major ” , thus granting me a 
great and unprecedented lavoui, for the officers of the guard 
had army rank supeiior to that which they held m the coips. In 
thus admitting me as major, Napoleon raised me two steps at 
once, and gave me the lank of wajoiy or lieutenant-colonel in the 
hnc, which was magnificent. J was not, howevci, dazzled by 
this advantage, altliough, as the guard did garrison duty in Paris, 
1 sliould be able to see more of my mother ; but Maishal BessE*res 
was general in command of the guard, and not only did he give a 
bad reception to officers whom he had not recommended himself, 
but I feared his ill-will on account of the incident at Essling. 

1 was m a painful state of uncertainly when Prince Eugene, 
Viceroy of Italy, arnved at Vienna, and took up his quaiteis in 
the Archduke Albert’s palace. One day Massena came to visit 
him, and, washing to show kindness to Marshal Lannes’ aides-de- 
camp, came up to oui rooms and stayed some time with me, as 
he had known me at the time of tlie siege of Genoa. I told him 
my difficulty, and he replied, “ No doubt it would bo a great 
advantage to you to enter the guard, but you would expose 
yourself to Marshal Bessieics’ vengeance. Come and be my 
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aide-de-camp, and you shall be received like a child of my family, as 
the son of a good general who died when lighting under me, and I 
will take care of your promotion Enticed by these promises, I 
accepted , hlassena went off at once to the Emperor, who finally 
agreed to his request, and sent me on June i8 my commission 
as major to be aide-de-camp to hlassena. 

DeHghted though I was at being at length a field-officei, it 
was not long before I was soriy for having accepted hlassena's 
offer. An hour after my appointment as aide-de-camp came 
Marshal Bessieres bringing with his own hands my nomination 
to the guard , he assuied me that he would have much pleasure 
in receiving me in the corps, as he knew that in bearing the order 
to him on the field of Essling I Avas only oheving the instructions 
of IMarshal Lannes. 1 was deeply grateful for this kind and 
straightforward action, and much regietted that I had been so 
prompt in engaging myself to JVfassena ; but it was too late to 
go back on my decision T feared at the time tliat my promotion 
would suffer, but luckily it was not so, for W. Mourner, who took 
my place in the guard, was still only major when I became 
colonel. It is tiue that lie passed the next two years in Paris, 
while I was in the thick of the fire and got two more wounds. 

Napoleon rewarded Marshal Lannes’ staff plentifully. Among 
others, Saint-Mars became colonel of the 3rd Cliasbcurs, and 
LabMoy^re aide-de-camp to Prince Eugene. As for me, as soon 
as I could get to Schonbrunn to thank the Emperor for my 
promotion, his Majesty did me the honour of saving, ‘‘ I sliould 
have liked to have you in my guard, however, as Marshal 
Massena wants you for his aide-de-camp, and that suits you, I 
have no objection ; but in order to show in a special way how 
pleased I am with you, I appoint you knight of the Empire, with 
an annuity of 2,000 francs.” If I had dared i should Ime 
begged the Emperor to return to his first purpose, and admit me 
into his guard ; but how could I tell him the reason why I had 
originally declined ? Tliat being impossible, J confined myself 
to thanking him, but it was with a sore heart. However, liaving 
to resign myself to the position into which my own hot-1 leaded- 
ness had brought me, T put aside useless regrets, and took all the 
more care of my wound, so that I might be fit to accompany my 
new marshal in the fighting wliich was suie to follow our next 
passage of the Danube. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Jj2“ the end of June I was well enough to join Massena’s Lead- 
quarters on the isle of J^obau, and was greeted in fiiendly fashion 
by my new comrades. 'Hie staff was numerous, and contained 
seveial officers of disunction. 

As the moment appioachcd foj ciossing tlie Danube again, the 
Austrians watched inoie ast.iduoubly the bank of the small arm 
of the whicli lay between us and them. Tliey foitified 
Enzersdoif, and if a gioup of Fiench soldiers came too near the 
part of the island opposite that \illage then outposts would fire 
upon them ; but they took no notice of paities of two or thiee 
The Emperoi wished to liave a neai \ iew of the enemy’s prepara- 
tions, and It has been said that in older to do so without danger 
he disguised himself ns a priiatc, and did sentry’s duty. I'his 
report is inconect ; the real fact was as follows. The Emperor 
and Marshal Massena, weaiing sereeants’ gieat-coats, and followed 
by Saintc-Cioix in a piivatc’s unifoim, went close up to the bank. 
The colonel stripped himself, and went into the water, while 
Napoleon and hlabsena, to still any suspicion on the part of the 
enemy, took off then coats as though they too proposed to bathe, 
and then examined at tlieir ease the point where they wished to 
thiow the budges acioss. The Austiians were so accustomed to 
see oui soldieis come in little parties to bathe at that place that 
they lemamed quietly lying on the grass. I’his fact shows that 
in war commanders ought stiictly to foibid this kind of truce, 
and marking off of neulral points, which the troops on either 
side often establish lot then respective convenience. 

INIcanwhilc the day of the great battle was drawing on, 
Napoleon had assembled round Ebeisdort the Army of Italy, 
the corps of Davout and Bernadette with tlie guard, and trans- 
formed the island of Eobau into a vast fortress. Three strong 
bridges secured the passage of the large arm of the Danube, and 
everything was ready for throwing several across the small arm. 
To confiim the archduke in the belief that he intended to cross 
again between Essling and Aspern, Napoleon had the small bridge 
by which wo had letieated after the battle of Esslmg reconstructed 
after the night of July i, and sent across two divisions whose 
skirmishers might attiact the attention of the enemy while all 
was making leady for our attack on Enzersdorf. It is hard to 
understand how the archduke could have supposed that Napoleon 
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would make a fiont attack upon the huge fortifications with which 
he had surrounded Esshng and Aspern ; this would indeed have 
been taking the bull by the horns. 

In pursuance of the Emperor’s instructions, tlic French army 
began its attack at 9 p m. on July 5 Just then a tremendous 
storm burst ; the night was of the darkest, the ram fell m torrents 
and the noise of the thunder mingled with that of oui artillery, 
which, sheltered from the enemy’s shot by an epaulement, aimed 
all Its fire at Esshng and Aspern. Thus confiimed m the belief 
that we were going to land at that point, the archduke turned all 
his attention thither, without troubling himself about En^eisdorf, 
upon which the bulk of our force was marching As soon as the 
first shots were heard Marshal Massena, though still in much 
pain, was placed m a small open carriage and, suriounded by his 
aides-de-camp, was driven towards the point wlieie the first 
attack was to be made The Emperoi soon joined us. He was 
in good spirits and said to the marshal : 1 am delighted at this 

storm. What a fine night for us 1 The Austrians cannot sec our 
preparations to cross opposite Enzersdorf, and they will know 
nothing of them till we have earned that impoitant position ; 
by which time our bridges will be placed and part of my army 
formed on the bank w'hich they think wc are defending.” 

July 5 served only as preparation for the deciswc battle of the 
morrow The night passed quietly, oui army, with its three 
cavalry divisions detached towaids T^eopoldsdoif, liad its tiue right 
neat Grosshofen ; our centre was at Aderklaa ; our lett somewhat 
withheld at Breitenlee, giving our line the form of an angle, of 
which Wagram was the apex. The tents of the Enipeioi and 
lus guard were a little in advance of Raschdoif. 

At daybreak on the 6th the battle was renewed with more 
vigour than on the previous day Much to Napoleon’s surprise, 
the archduke, who had till then confined himself to the defensive, 
began to attack, and took Aderklaa from us. Soon the artilleiy 
fire extended over the whole line ; never in the memory of man 
had the like been seen, for the number of pieces brought into 
action by the two armies amounted to 1,200. 'I’hc Austrian 
left wing, under the aichduke in person, crossed tlie Russbach, 
and debouched by those columns towards T^eopoldsdoif, Glin/cn- 
dorf, and Grosshofen, but was stoutly resisted, and even checked 
by Davout and Grouchy’s cavalry by tlie time tliat Napoleon 
came up at the head of an enormous reserve. Seeing tlie extreme 
right of his hne engaged, he had supposed for a moment that 
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the Archduke John had joined the enemy’s mam army. So far 
was this, however, from being the case, that, as we afterwards 
learnt, he was at that moment at Pressburg, eight leagues from 
the field of battle. Deprived of the support from him which 
they liad hoped for, the Austrian left soon repented having 
attacked us. Ovei whelmed by superior forces, moie especially 
of artillery, it was diiven back across the Russbach, with heavy 
loss, by Da^'out, who then sent a portion of his tioops across, 
and marched by botli banks on Neusiedel 

His right thus secured, the Emperor returned with his guard to 
the centre, and while Bernadette attacked Wagram, and Oudinot 
marched on Baumersdoit, he ordered Massena to retake Aderklaa. 
Taken and retaken this village finally lemained m the hands of 
the Austrian grenadiers, wlioni the archduke led to a renewed 
attack, while at the same time he launched a stiong column of 
cavaliv against the Saxons, under Bernadette, routing them 
completely, and Hinging them on hJassena’s tioops, who were 
thrown into momentary disoi der. The marshal was in his carriage 
and the enemy, noticing it with its four wliite horses in the middle 
of the line, guessed that its occupant must be a person of impor- 
tance, and poured a stoi m of shot upon it. llie marshal and those 
about him were in great danger ; we were surrounded with dead 
and dying. Captain Baiain, an aide-de-camp, lost an arm, and 
Colonel Sainte-Croix was wounded. 

The Emperor, galloping up, became aware that the archduke, 
in order to turn or even surround his left, was bringing forward 
his own light wing, which already occupied Sussenbrunn, Leo- 
poldau, and Stadlau, and was marching on Aspern, thus threatening 
the column of Lobau. In order to be better seen by the troops, 
he got fot a moment into the carriage, beside Massena, and at 
sight of him order was restoied. PJe bade Massena change front 
to the real, in order to bring his left to Aspern and front towards 
Hirschstctten, causing Macdonald with three divisions, to take 
up the ground which Massena left. These movements were 
carried out in good cider, under an artilleiy fire fiom the enemy. 
Thus Napoleon, profiting by the concentration of his principal 
forces, brought up to support Macdonald, not only strong reserves 
of all arms, but finally the imperial guard, which took up its 
position in three lines in rear of the other troops. 

At this moment the positions of the two armies were very 
curious, the opposed lines having almost the shape of two letters 
Z placed side by side. The Austrian left, posted at Neusiedel, 
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was giving way before our right, while the two centres were hold- 
ing their respective places, andoiir left i\ing was leti eating along 
the Danube before the enemy’s right. The chances of either 
side thus seemed to be about equal. Really, however, they were 
all in favour of Napoleon — ^in the hrst place, because it was 
unhkely that the village of Neusiedel, w-here the onlv means of 
resistance was ahorded by an old fortified tower, would hold out 
long against the attack which Davout was delivering with his 
usual wgour ; and it was easy to see that when this was taken, the 
Austrian left, being outflanked and without support, would retreat 
indefinitely and get separated from the centre, while our left 
wing, though beaten at the moment, was m its retieat coming 
near to the island of Lobau, the powerful artillery on which would 
check the Austrians, and prevent them from following up their 
success. Secondly, Napoleon acting on inner lines, could hold 
a great part of his troops in reserve, and yet show a fiont in different 
directions ; while the archduke, being obliged to extend liis 
army, in order to execute his great moiement on an outer line 
with tlie view^ of surrounding us, was not in force at any point. 
The Emperor, observing tliis mistake, was perfectly calm, though 
he could read in the faces of liis stafl? the anxiety caused by the 
conquering march of the enemy’s nght, which, alw^ays driving 
hlassena’s corps before it, had already reached the battlefield of 
h^ay 22, and after crushing Boudet’s division by a formidable 
charge of cavalry, was threatening our rear. But the success of 
the Austrians was short-lived. The hundicd heavy guns with 
which Napoleon’s foresight had aimed the island of Lobau 
opened a scathing fire upon the enemy’s right, and it was compelled, 
under pain of annihilation, to halt in its tiiumphant course, and 
retire in its turn. Massena w^as then able to reform his divisions, 
which had lost heavily. We thought that Napoleon would 
profit by the disoider into which tlie cannonade had thiown the 
enemy’s right wing to attack with his reseives ; Marshal Massena, 
indeed, sent me to ask for instructions on this point. But the 
Emperor remained impassible, his eyes ever fixed on the extreme 
light towards Neusiedel (which lies liigh and is surmounted by a 
tall tower, visible from all parts of the field), waiting to hurl 
himself upon the enemy’s centie and nght until Davout had 
beaten the left and flung it back behind that village. A valiant 
defence was being maintained by the Pnnee of Hesse- I-lombuig, 
who was there wounded ; but at last we suddenly saw the smoke 
of Davout’s guns beyond the tower. Beyond a doubt the enemy’s 
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left wrs beaten. Then turning to me, the Emperor said : “ Quick ! 
tell Massena to fall upon whatever is in front of him, and the 
battle IS won.’^ At the same time the aides-de-camp from all 
the other corps were sent oft to their chiefs with an order for a 
simultaneous attack At this supreme moment Napoleon said 
to General Lauuston, '■'‘Take a hundred guns, sixty from mv 
guard, and crush the enemy’s column.” As soon as theii fire had 
shaken the Austiians, hlaiblial Bcssietcs charged them with six 
regiments ot heavy cavalry, supported by pait of the cavaliy of 
the guard. In vain did the archduke form squares : they were 
broken, v%ith the losb of their guns and a gieat number of men. 
Oui centte advanced in its tuin, under JNlacdonald, and Sussen- 
brunn, Bicitenloe, and Adoiklaa were earned after a smart 
1 esistance M canvi h ilc A 1 absena liad recovered the gi ound lost on 
oui left, and was pressing the enemy hard, forcing him beyond 
Stadlau and Kagran ; and Da\oiit, calling Oudinot to his suppoit, 
occupied the hcightb bci'ond the Russbach, and captured W^ngiam. 
This decided the defeat ot tlie Austiians : they ictieated all along 
the line, retiring in vert* good order, along the load to Moravia. 

In ordei to rest for a tew hours afte^ its victory, our aimy 
took up Its position with its left at Floridsdorf, its centre in front 
of Gcrhardsdoif, and its light beyond the Russbach. The 
Emperoi’s tents were pitched between Adciklaa and Raschdorf, 
and A'lasbcna’s head-quarteis weic at J^eopoldau. I’hc replace- 
ment ot the old Spitz bridge put the army in direct communica- 
tion with Vienna, which tavouied the transport oi the wounded 
to the hospitals, and ot food and ammunition to tlic aimy. 

In the absence of puisuit, the Austrian losses were much less 
consideiable than they might have been. Still, they admitted 
24,000 killed and wounded, among the foimcr three of their 
generals. One ot them, W'ukassowitz, had distinguished himself 
against Bonaparte in Italy; the other two, Nordmann and 
D’Aspre, weic Ihcnchmen in aims against their country. 
Accoiding to the bulletins wc made 20,000 prisoners and captuied 
30 guns ; but f believe this estimate was much exaggciatcd. Wa 
only took a few colours. Our loss was nearly equal to that of 
the enemy; Generals Juacour, Gauthier, and Lasallc, and seven 
colonels were killed. T'he enemy had ten generals, including the 
aichduke, wounded ; the number of ouis was twenty-one, among 
them, Aiaislial Bcssieies. On the evening of the battle the 
Empeior rewarded the sen ices of Macdonald, Oudinot, and 
Maimont by giving each of them his maishal’s baton. It was 
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not, however, m his power to give them the talents lequircd to 
command an army; brave and good divisional geneials as they 
were when in the Emperor’s hands they showed themselves 
clumsy when they were away fiom him, either in devising a plan 
of campaign, or in executing it, or modifying it accoiding to 
ciicumstances. It was held in the aimy that the Empeior 
not being able to replace Lannes, wanted to get the small change 
for him : but we must remember that these three marshals played 
an unlucky part in the campaigns which ended in the fall of 
Napoleon and the ruin of the countiy. 

When a battle is fought in summer, it often happens that 
the ripe com is set on liie by shells and gun-wadding ; but in 
no battle of the Empire did this occur on such a scale as at Wagram. 
The season was early, and the weathei hot , the battlefield was 
completely covered with crops ready for haivost, which caught 
quickly and earned the fii e with ten ific rapidity. The movements 
ot both armies were hampeied by the necessity of atoidmg it; 
for if once troops wcie overtaken by it, pouclies and wagons 
exploded, carrying destruction through the lanks Whole regi- 
ments might be seen hastening out of the wav ot the fire, and taking 
up their position wheie the corn had been burnt alieady; but 
this means of escape was only open to the able-bodied. Of the 
soldiers who w^ere severely wounded great numbeis peiished in 
the flames ; and of those whom the fire did not reach, many lay 
for davs hidden by the tall corn, hving during that time on the 
ears. The Emperor had the plain searched by bands of cavalry, 
and vehicles were brought from Vienna to remove the wounded, 
friends and foes alike. But few of those even whom the fire had 
passed recovered, and the soldiers had a saying that stiaw-firc 
had blled nearly as many as gun-fire. 

The two days of the battle were an anxious time for the 
Viennese, who, fiom their loofs and towers, could enjoy a full 
view of all that took place, and who sw'ayed liom hope to fear 
with the progress of the fight. The famous and witty field- 
marshal Prince dc Ligne, now well advanced in yeais,'^ had 
assembled the best society in Vienna m his countiy houbc, on 
the highest of the neighbouring lulls, whence the eve could take 
in the whole field of battle. "Whth his experience ot war and his 
keen intelligence, he quickly sci7ed Napoleon’s design and the 
archduke’s blunders, and foietold the defeat of the lattei. WJicn 

^[Born 1735 He lived five years longer, dying during the 
Congress of Vienna.] 
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the Viennese saw the right of their army, on the 6th, rolling back 
our left, they broke into a frenzy of joy, and through our glasses 
we could see thousands of men and women waving hats and 
handkerchiefs to kindle still further the courage of their troops, 
who were winning at that point, but there only. The Prince 
de Ligne did not share the joy of the Viennese, and I have it 
from one who was close by the old soldier that he said to his 
guests, “ Do not rejoice just yet ; in less than a quarter of an 
hour the archduke will be beaten. He has no reserves, and you 
see the plain is crowded with the masses of Napoleon’s ! ” His 
prediction was justified. 

Among the multitude of episodes to which the battle of 
Wagram gave rise, the most important, and one which produced 
very strong feeling in the army, has not been related by any 
author. I mean the disgrace of General Bernadotte, who was 
ordered off the field by the Emperor. Between these two 
eminent persons no love was ever lost. This notwithstanding, 
Napoleon had included Bernadotte in the first creation of marshals, 
and made him Prince of Ponte Corvo at the request of Joseph 
Bonaparte, whose sister-in-law Bernadotte had married. Nothing, 
however, could appease Bernadotte’s hatred and envy of 
Napoleon. He flattered him to his face, and afterwards, as the 
Emperor well knew, criticized and found fault. The Emperor, 
however, restrained his irritation until on the first day of the 
battle of Wagram Bernadotte’s lack of vigour and false tactics 
allowed the Austrians to retake the important position of Deutsch- 
Wagram. It seems that after this repulse Bernadotte said to 
some officers that the crossing of the Danube and subsequent 
action had been mismanaged, and that if he had been in command 
he could by a scientific manoeuvre have compelled the archduke 
to surrender almost without a blow. This remark was reported 
the same evening to the Emperor, who was naturally angry. 
Such were the terms on which Napoleon and Bernadotte stood 
when the undecided action was resumed on the 6th, 

When the battle was at its height, the Saxons, badly handled 
by Bernadotte, were repulsed and charged Isy the enemy’s 
cavalry, being flung in disorder upon Massena’s corps, which they 
nearly carried with them. The Saxons are brave, but the best 
of troops are sometimes routed ; and in such cases it is of no 
use for the officers to try to rally the men who are within reach 
of the enemy’s sabres and bayonets. Generals and colonels 
should get as quickly as possible to the head of the flying mass, 
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then face about, and by their presence and their words arrest 
the movement of retreat, and re-form the battalions. In con- 
formity with this rule, Bernadottc, whose personal braveiy was 
unquestioned, galloped off into the plain at the head of his staff, 
to get in front of the fugitives and stop them. Hardly was he 
clear of the thiong, when he found himself face to face with the 
Emperor, who observed ironically, “ Is that the saentific manoeuvre 
by which you were going to make the archduke lay down his 
arms r ” Bernadotte’s vexation at the rout of his army was 
heightened by learning that the Emperor knew of his inconsiderate 
remark of the previous day, and he remained speechless. Presently 
recoveiing himself, he tried to mutter some words of explanation ; 
but the Emperor in a severe and haughty tone, said : “ I remove 
you, sir, from the command of the army corps, which you handle 
so badly. Withdiaw at once, and leave the Grand Army within 
twenty-four hours ; a bunglei like you is no good to me.” Theie- 
wilh lie turned liis back on the marshal, and, taking command 
for the moment of the Saxons, restored older in their ranks, 
and led them again to meet the enemy 
Under any circumstances, Bernadotte would have been in 
despair at such an outbuist ; but as he had been ordeied to leave 
the field at the moment when he was galloping ahead of the 
fugitives, which might give an opening for slanderous longues 
to reflect on his courage, though the object of his ictrcat was 
to check that of his soldieis, he understood how much worse it 
made his position, and it is assciled that in his dcspaii he wished 
to throw himself on the enemy’s bayonets. His aidcs-de-camp, 
however, held him back, and took him awav fiom the Saxon 
troops. All day long he stiaycd about the battlefield, and stayed 
towards evening behind our left wing at the village of Leopold au, 
whcie his offlceis peisuaded him to pass the night in the pictty 
little chateau belonging to that place. Hardly, however, was he 
cstabhshed, when JMassena, who had ordered his head-quarters 
to be fixed at Leopoldau, came to take possession of the same house. 
As it IS customary foi generals to be quartered in the midst of 
their troops, and not to lodge in villages wheie their colleagues’ 
regiments are, Bcinadotte wished to give way to JVIassena; the 
latter, however, not yet knowing of his colleague’s nushap, begged 
him to stay and share the quaiters with him, to which Bernadotte 
agreed. While anangements were being made for their lodging, 
an officer who had witnessed the scene between the Empei or and 
Bernadotte came and told JMassena of it, whereupon lie clianged 
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3 mind, and disco\cicd that the house was not roomy enough 
i two inaishals and their stafts. Wislnng, however, to keep up 
appearance of generosity, he said to his aidcs-de-camp, This 
iging was mine bv lights, but as poor Bernadottc is m tiouble 
must give il up to him , find me anotliei place — a barn, or 
ywheie/’ Then he got into his carnage and went oil without 
word to Bernadotte, who felt this desertion deeply In his 
asperation he committed another and \ery seiious mistake ; 
r though no lunger in command of the Saxon troops, he addressed 
em in a gcneial older, in which he made the most ot their 
ploita, and conscqaently of his own, without waiting for the 
ual issignmcMii of credit on the part ot tlic conimandet-m-chief. 
his infringement ot regulations inci cased the Empeior^s anger, 
d Bernadotte was obliged to withdraw fiom the army and 
turn to b'lancc. 


CHAPTER XXII r 

OPV JS for my owm adventuies in Lius tenible battle. Though 
jquently much exposed, especially on the second day, when the 
cmy’s artilleiy converged its fire on IMaishal hlassena’s carriage, 
d we were htcially under a hail of cannon-balls, which struck 
iwn a good many around me, T was lucky enough not to be 
lunded. 1 was also m consideiablc danger when the Austrian 
valry had broken and routed' Bo udet's division, and the marshal 
It me to that gtmeial in tlie middle of 10,000 flying soldiers, 

10 were being hewn down by the cavalry. Again I was moie 
an once in danger when, in carrying orders, 1 had to pass near 
lie ot the many spots where the corn vims blazing. By hequent 
touis i managed to escape the fiames, but it was impossible 
avoid crossing the fields where the ashes of the burnt straw were 

11 hot enough to scorch the horses’ feet. Two of mine were 
idercd useless for some time by the injuries they thus received, 
d a third was in such pain th«it lie tvas within an ace of rolling 
: over in the half-extinguished straw. However, I got through 
thout any serious accident ; but though J escaped personal 
mage, a disagreeable thmg befell me, which had veiy injuuous 
suits. 

On the second day of tlic battle 1 got into almost hopeless 
luble with Massena. 'Phe way of it was this. 'Fhe marshal 
It me vvith a message to the limpcror ; 1 had the v^eiy greatest 
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difficulty in reaching him, and was coming back after having 
galloped more than three leagues over the yet burning ashes of 
the corn, hlv horse, dead beat, and with his legs half-burnt, 
could go no further when I got back to hiassena, and found him 
m a gieat difficulty. His corps was retreating before the enemy’s 
right along the Danube, and the infantry of Boudet’s division, 
broken by the Austrian cavalry, which was sabring them meicilessly, 
were flying pell-mell across the plain. It was the most critical 
moment of the battle. From his carriage the marshal could 
see the imminent danger, and was calmly making his dispositions 
to maintain order in the three infan tiy divisions which as yet were 
unbroken. For this purpose he had been obliged to send so 
many aides-de-camp to his gcneials that he had none with him 
except his son, Piosper hlassena, a young lieutenant. At that 
moment he saw that the fugitives from Boudet’s division were 
making for the three divisions which weic still fighting, and were 
on the point of flinging themselves upon tlieir 1 anks, and drawing 
them along in a geneial lOut. To stop this catasliophe the 
marshed wished to tell the generals and officers to direct the 
torrent of flieis towards the island of Lobau, where the disordered 
troops would find a secure shelter behind the powerful aitilleiy. 
It was a dangerous mission, as there was every probability that 
the aide-de-camp who went into that disordeily rabble would 
be attacked by some of the enemy’s troopers. "Jlie marshal 
could not make up his mind to expose his son to this danger, but 
he had no other officer near him, and it was clem that the 
order must be carried. 

I came up just at the right moment to extiicate Massena 
from this ciuel dilemma, so, without giving me time to take 
breath, he ordered me to throw myself into the danger which 
he dreaded for Jus son ; but observing that my horse could hardly 
stand, he lent me one of his, which an oiderly was leading. I 
was too well acquainted with military duty not to be aware that 
a general cannot bind himself to follow the arrangements wliich 
his aides-de-camp have made amongst themselves for taking 
their turn of duty, however great the peril may be ; the chief 
must be free in a given case to employ whichever officci he thinks 
best suited to get his orders executed. Thus, altlioiigli Prosper 
had not earned a single order all day, and it was his turn to go, 
I made no remark. I will even say that my self-esteem hindered 
me fiom divining the marshal’s real motive in sending me on a 
duty both difficult and dangerous when it ought to have fallen to 
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another, and I was proud of his confidence in me But Massena 
soon destroj^ed my illusion by saying, in a wheedling tone, “ You 
understand, my friend, why I do not send my son, although it’s 
Kis turn , I am afraid of getting him killed You understand ? 
you understand ? ” I should have held my tongue, but, disgusted 
with such ill-disguised selfishness, I could not lefrain fiom 
answering, and that in the presence of several generals ; “ Marshal, 
I was going under the impression that I was about to fulfil a 
duty ; I am soiry that you liave corrected my mistake, foi now I 
understand perfectly that, being obliged to send one of your 
aides-de-camp to almost certain death, you would rather it 
should be 1 than your son, but I think you might liave spared 
me this cruel plain speaking.” And without waiting a reply 
I went off at full gallop towaids Boudet’s division, which the 
enemy’s troopers were pitilessly slaughtering. As I left the 
caniage I heard a discussion begin between the marshal and his 
son, but the uproar of the battle and the speed at which 1 was 
going prevented me from catching their words. Their sense, 
however, was shoitly explained, for hardly liad I i cached Bonder’s 
division and begun doing my utmost to direct the terrified ciowd 
towards the island of Lobau, when I beheld Prosper Massena 
at my side The biave lad, indignant at the way in wliich his 
father had sent me into danger and wished to reduce him to 
inactivity, had escaped unawares to follow me “ I wish.” said 
he, ‘‘at least to share the danger from which 1 ought to have 
saved you if my father’s blind affection had not made him unjust 
to you wlien it was my turn to go.” The young nun’s noble 
straightforwardness pleased me ; in his place I should have wished 
to do the same Still, 1 bad lather he had been further off at 
this critical moment, for no one who has not seen it can form an 
idea of a mass infantry which has been broken and is being 
actively pursued by cavalry. Sabres and lances were working 
terrible cKccution among this rabble of terrified men, who were 
fiying m disorder instead of taking the equally easy and much 
safer course of forming themselves into groups and defending 
themselves with the bayonet. Prosper IVIassena was very brave, 
and in no way da7ed by the danger, although we found ourselves 
wery moment m tins chaos face to face with the enemy’s troopers. 
VTy position then became very critical, since I had a threefold 
ask to fulfil. Fust, to parry the blows aimed at young Massena, 
vho had never learnt the sword exercise and used Ins weapon 
dumsily ; secondly, to defend myself, and lastly, to speak to our 
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demoialized soldieis to make them understand that they were t 
go towards the island of I^obau and not towaicls the dnision 
winch were still in line. Neither of us loceivcd any wound 
for when the Austrian tioopcrs perceived that we woie detcimmei 
to defend ourselves vigorously, thev left us, and turned thei 
attention to the unresisting foot-soldieis 

When troops are in disoidci, the soldicis fling themselves hk< 
sheep in the direction wheie thev see their comiadcs running 
and thus, as soon as I had impaired the mai shahs ordcis to : 
certain number of officeis, and they had shouted to their peoph 
to lun towards the island, the sticam of lugitites made in thai 
direction. I found Gencial Boudet at last, and lie succecdec 
under the fire of our guns in rallying his tioops My task was 
thus at an end, and I retuined with Piospei towards the maidial, 
But in my desire to take the shortest road, I impiiidentlv passed 
near a clump of trees, behind which some Imndied Austiian uhlans 
were posted. Tliet" charged upon us unawaie.-., we meanwlnle 
making at full speed for a line of French cavalry which was coming 
our wav. We w'ere none too soon, toi the enemy’s squad ion 
was on the point of reaching us, and was pressing us so clowsc that 
I thought for a moment that we weie going to be killed or taken 
prisoners. But at the appioach of om men the uhlans wheeled 
about, all but one officer, who, being admirably ni(’>Linted, would 
not leave us without having a shot at us. One bullet piciced the 
neck of Prospci’s hoise, and the animal, throwing up Ins head 
violently, covered young Massema’s face with blood. 1 thought 
he was wounded, and was getting readv to defend him against 
the uhlan officer, when we were met by the adianccd files of the 
Frcndi legimcnt. These, filing their carbines at tlie Austrian 
officer, laid him dead on the spot, just as he was tuining to gallop 
off. 

Prosper and I then returned to the maishal, who uttered a 
cry of grief on seeing his son covered with blood. But on finding 
that he was not wounded he gave free ’vcnt to Ins angei, and in 
the presence of several generals, his own aides-de-camp, and two 
orderly officers of the Empeior’s, he scolded his son roundly, and 
ended his lecture with the words, Who ordered you to go and 
stick your head into that low, you young ldI(^t ? ” Piospcr’s 
answer w^as leally sublime. Who ordered me f Aiy Jionour 1 
This IS m)^ first campaign. T am already lieutenant and member 
of the Legion of Plonour ; I have received seveial foreign decora- 
tions, and so far I have done nothing for them. I wished to 
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show mv comrades, the army, and France that if I am not destined 
to have the military talent of my illustrious father, I am at least 
worthy by my courage to bear the name of Massena.” Seeing 
that his son’s noble statements met with the approbation of all 
the bystanders, the marshal made no answer ; but his anger fell 
chiefly on me, whom he accused of having carried his son away, 
when on the contrary his presence was a great hindrance to me. 
The two orderly officers having reported at head-quarters the 
scene between the marshal and his son, Napoleon heard of it, 
'and happening to come that evening to Leopoldau, sent for 
Prosper, and said to him, taking him in a friendly way by the ear : 

Good, very good, my dear boy ; that is how young people like 
you ought to start on their career.” Then turning to the marshal, 
he said in a low tone, but loud enough to be heard by General 
Bertrand, from whom I have the story, “ I love my brother Louis 
no less than you your son ; but when he was my aide-de-camp 
in Italy he did his turn of duty like the others, and I shohld have 
been afraid of bringing him into discredit if I had sent one of 
his comrades into danger instead of him.” This reproof from 
the Emperor, in addition to the answer which I had been foolish 
enough to make to Massena, naturally set him still more against 
me. From that day forward he never addressed me with tu, 
and although outwardly he treated me well, I knew that the 
grudge would remain, and as you will see I was not mistaken. 

Never again did the Austrians fight with so much vigour as 
at Wagram ; their retreat was admirable for its coolness and good 
order. They had, no doubt, the ad^^antage, for the reasons I 
have stated, of leaving the field without being pursued ; but I am 
not able to explain the reason for Napoleon’s delay in following 
them up on the ensuing morning. The Emperor did not commence 
the pursuit till 2 p.m., and went himself no more than three 
leagues, staying the night at the chateau of Volkersdorf, from 
which the Emperor of Austria had on tlie two previous days 
watched the battle. General Vandamme was left in command 
at Vienna, General Reynier in the island of I^obau, Oudinot at 
Wagram, and Macdonald at Floridsdorf. . His rear thus secured, 
Napoleon sent Marmont and Davout in pursuit on the road to 
Moravia, and Massena on that to Bohemia. The Army of 
Italy and the guard marched between the two high roads, ready 
to give support where it was wanted. 

The stronger portion of the Austrian army was on the road to 
Bohemia. The archduke had made good use of the night of the 
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6th, and so much of the 7th as Napoleon had allowed him, and 
his baggage wagons and artillery were well out of our leach. On 
the 8th Massena continued the pursuit, but we only had a slight 
engagement. We occupied the town of Stockerau, taking large 
stores of piovisions, especially wine, which delighted the soldieis. 
Continuing on the 9th, the army was stopped by a strong force, 
before Hollabrunn. A busk fight ensued, in which General 
Bruy^re, remembering his mistake, handled his division more 
prudently, but exposed himself freely, and got severely w'ounded. 
The unlucky town of Hollabrunn, hardly rebuilt after the fire 
in 1805, was again 1 educed to ashes, and again many wounded 
men were buried m the rums. The enemy withdrew with loss. 

During the night of the 9th the maishal sent me to the Emperor 
with a report of the action. After a long march, and frequently 
losing my way in country roads, I reached Napoleon, still at the 
chateau of Volkersdorf His Majesty had just leaincd that a 
great part of the Austiian army, leaving tlie road to Moiavia, 
was marching towaids T.aa, to cioss the laya, and rejoin the 
archduke at Znaym, and had sent Marmont in haste to follow 
tliem. He took the same direction himself on the loth, while 
Davout pushed on to Nikolsburg, and took it. I was sent back 
to Massena with orders to march quickly on Znaym, where the 
enemy appealed to be concentrating, with the view of again 
giving battle. All through the loth the enemy's icai-guaid 
retreated steadily before hlasscna’s coips. 

On July II, an ill-omened day foi me, Massena’s coips appeared 
before Znaym about 10 a.m., and half a league to our light we 
could see Marmont’s divisions on the plateau of I'cswitz, which 
they had 1 cached by the road from Laa to Brunn By mid-day 
the Emperoi and his guard were at Zuckcihandel, and the Aimy 
of Italy not far awav The town of Znaym is sunounded by a 
sohd wall, and stands on a vine-clad hill, at the foot ot which 
runs the river Taya and a large biook named Lischen, which joins 
the Taya below Teswitz Thus the hill of Znaym foims a position 
entrenched by nature, for the banks at most points bristle with 
steep rocks difficult of access. The ground falls towaids the 
village of Oblass, through which runs the Vienna load, by which 
we ariived 

Havnng had no answer to his proposal ot an aimistice, the 
archduke resolved to profit by the good position which he occupied, 
and risk the chance of another battle. Accordingly he formed 
his army in two hnes, the first having its light on tlie l^ayu near 
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Klosterbruck, its centre opposite Teswitz, and its left reaching to 
Kukrowitz. The second line occupied Znaym, the Galgenberg, 
and Brenditz, with the reserves in rear ; while a swarm of skirmishers 
defended the vineyards between Znaym and the two streams. 

On arriving before Oblass Massena occupied that village and 
the double bridge which crosses the river at the so-called Phea- 
sants’ Island.” Legrand’s division, after capturing it, went on 
towards Alt-Schallersdorf and Klosterbruck, a large convent 
turned into a tobacco factory. Plere our troops met with a 
brisk resistance, and as our artillery were unable to pass through 
the vines, and had consequently to fire uphill from the bank of 
the river, it was unable to afford them any support. The marshal 
regretted that his inability to mount his horse prevented him 
from going to see for himself what could be done to remedy this 
state of things ; whereupon I ventured to say that having explored 
the ground before the attack, I thought that a battery going 
from Oblass along the right bank of the river, and taking up its 
position above the village of Edelspitz, might do good service. 
Massena, thanking me for the suggestion, ordered me to guide 
six guns to the spot named ; and these, taking in rear the troops 
defending Klosterbruck and Ait-Schallersdorf, did so much 
execution among them that they quickly abandoned those two 
positions to our troops. As the marshal was congratulating 
himself on the effect pioduced by tliis battery, I went up and 
suggested tabng another to the Kuhberg, the highest ground 
on the left bank, wliich could be reached by strengthening the 
teams. He agreed ; and after some trouble I got eight guns on 
to the Kuhberg, whence they could play full on the Austrians 
massed in front of Znaym ; so that I have no doubt but that, if 
the battle had continued, our battery on the Kuhberg would have 
been of great use by forcing the enemy to retire within the place. 
It is the best point from wliich to reduce the fortress of Znaym 
with artillery. 

WTiile this brisk cannonade was going on, a fearful storm burst 
over the district. In a moment everything was under water ; 
the Taya overflowed ; not a gun or musket could be fired. Genei al 
Legrand’s troops took shelter in Klosterbruck and Schallersdorf, 
and most of all in the cellars hollowed out among the vineyards. 
But while our soldiers, unlieeding the enemy, whom they supposed 
to be under shelter in Znaym, were emptying the casb, the arch- 
iuke, informed doubtless of this carelessness, and wishing to cut 
3ff the retreat of Legrand’s division, sent a column of a thousand 
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iiien from the town. Marching at the double down the high 
road, they went through Alt-Sdiallersdorf, and reached the first 
bridge at Oblass just as I was coming down the Kuhberg. I had 
gone up by way of Neu-Schallersdorf, having brought my guns 
from Oblass ; but when I went back alone it seemed useless to 
go so far round, as I knew that all the ground between Znaym 
and the Taya was occupied by our infantry. So, as soon as I 
reached the little bridge between Edelspitz and Pheasants’ 
Island, I crossed the Taya to reach the large bridges on the high 
road opposite Oblass, where I had left the marshal. Just as I 
had got on to the causeway connecting these two budges, I heard 
behind me, in spite of the storm, the sound of many feet marching 
in time. Turning my head I beheld a column of Austrian 
grenadiers not twenty-five paces aw^ay. My first impulse was 
to go off at full speed to warn the maishal and his troops ; but 
to my great surprise I found the bridge nearest to Oblass occupied 
by a brigade of French cuirassiers. General Guiton, who 
commanded it, knowing that liCgrand was on the other side of 
the river, and having received an indistinct order, was quietly 
advancing at a walk. I had hardly time to say, “ There is the 
enemy,” when the general saw them, drew his swoid, and shouting 
“ Gallop ! ” flew at the Austrian grenadiers. Having come to 
attack us unawares, they were so astounded at being thus unexpec- 
tedly attacked themselves that the foremost ranks bad hardly time 
to bring their bayonets down. In a moment the three battalions 
were literally rolled over under the hoofs of the cuirassiers’ horses, 
not one remainmg on his legs. One only was killed ; we took 
all the rest prisoners, with three guns which they had brought 
to fortify Pheasants’ Island. 

Emboldened by their success, though not knowing the ground, 
the cuirassiers charged right up to the gates of Znaym, General 
Legrand’s infantry hurrying up to their support, and the town 
was nearly carried. But superior forces, backed by powerful 
artillery, forced the French back to Alt-Schallersdorf and 
Klosterbruck, when Massena sent Carra-Saint Cyr’s infantry 
division to their support. 

At this moment, the Emperor, posted on the heights of 
Zuckerhandel, ordered Marshal Marmont to debouch from 
Teswitz and get in touch with Massena’s right. The battle was 
spreadmg gradually, and in order to get nearer to it, Napoleon 
came to Teswitz. Massena sent me to his Majesty to report, and 
I came back with orders to carry the town at any cost. Our battery 
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on the Kuhberg was hammering it, and Marmont was about to 
assault hy the valley of the Leska. As they beat the charge on 
all sides, the sound of the drums, muffled by the rain, mingled 
tvith the thunder. Our troops, in good spirits, advanced bravely 
against the battalions which were stoutly awaiting them in their 
position befoie Znaym ; only an occasional shot came from the 
houses Everything foretold a bloody bayonet fight, when an 
officer from the Empcior galloped up with an older for Massena 
to cease firing, as an aimistice had just been concluded. The 
marshal at once sent officers tvith the news to the dfficient points 
of the line, and appointed me by name to go towards that one 
of our brigades which was ncaiest to the town and had the smallest 
distance to cross in order to reacli the enemy. Coming up in 
the rear of these regiments J vainly tiied to speak ; my voice was 
drowned by cries of “ Vive rEmpereur 1 ” which always picceded 
a fight, and the bayonets wcie already crossing A moment 
longer, one of those terrible infantry tussles would take place, 
which, once started, cannot be checked. I hesitated no longer, 
and passing through the files I got between the lines, which were 
on the point of meeting. As J was shouting Peace ! Peace ! ” 
and with my left hand giving the sign for a halt, suddenly a bullet 
from the outskirts of the town stiuck me on the wrist. Some 
of our officers, understanding at length that I brought the order 
to suspend hostilities, halted their companies ; others, seeing the 
Austrian battalions witliin a hundred paces, were doubtful. 
At the same moment, an aide-de-camp from the archduke also 
came between the two hnes, with a view of preventing the attack, 
and got a bullet through his shoulder, from the same quarter. 

[ hastened towards him, and to make both sides see for what 
aurpose we had been sent, we testified it by embracing each other. 
\t sight of this, the officers on both sides had no more hesitation 
ibout ordering a halt. Flocking round us they learned that 
in armistice had been agreed on. There were mutual congratula- 
ions ; the Austrians returned to Znaym, and our troops to their 
ormer position. 

The blow which I received had been so sharp that I thought 
ny wrist was broken ; luckily it was nothing of the kind, but the 
>ullet had injured the tendon. None of my many wounds have 
aused me so much pain ; I had to carry my arm in a shng for 
LX montlis. My wound, however, was far less severe than that 
f the Austrian aide-de-camp. He was quite a young man, full 
f pluck, and in spite of what had happened would come with 
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me to Massena, quite as mucli to see the famous old warrior as 
to carry a message which the archduke had sent by him. As we 
were going together to Klosterbruck, the Austrian officer, who 
was losing blood freely, nearly fainted, and I proposed to take* 
him back to Znaym. But he persisted in coming with me to be 
treated by the French surgeons, who, he said, were much better 
than those of his own army. His name was Count d'Aspre, and 
he was the nephew of the general of that name who was killed 
at Wagram, Massena received him kindly, and took every sort 
of care of him. As for me, the marshal, seeing me wounded 
again, felt bound to agree with all the officers, and even the 
soldiers of the brigade, who praised my devotion in going between 
the two armies to prevent bloodshed. Napoleon came round 
the bivouacs in the evening, and expressed his satisfaction with 
me in lively terms, adding, ‘‘ You get wounded very often, but 
I will reward your zeal,” He had formed a plan of creating a 
military order of the Three Fleeces, the knights of which were 
bound to have had at least six wounds, and I learnt afterwards 
that his Majesty had entered me on the list of officers to receive 
this decoration, of which I shall have to speak hereafter. He 
asked to see M. d’Aspre, who had devoted himself as I had, and 
gave him many complimentary messages for the archduke. 

M. d’Aspre, being too badly hurt to rejoin his own army, 
stayed at Znaym. I saw much of him ; he was a quick-witted 
man, but rather excitable. I too had a good deal of pain from 
my wound, and could not ride ; therefore, Massena sent me with 
despatches for the Emperor, bidding me post to Vieima, where 
he and the staff soon came. Our people and hoises remained at 
Znaym. Peace took a long time to conclude, Napoleon wishing 
to crush Austria, while tlie Austrians were encouraged to hold out 
for better terms by the news that the English had landed in 
Holland and taken Flushing. Cambacercs, who governed France 
during the Emperor’s absence, sent all available troops to the 
Scheldt, putting (much to Napoleon’s displeasure) Bernadotte 
in command. The English withdrew before long.* The 
conferences were resumed, and went on no faster. We continued 
to occupy the country, and Massena’s head-quarters remained at 
Vienna till November lo. My wound prevented me from 
taking any part in the amusements of the place, but I was kindly 
treated by the Countess Stibar, on whom I was quartered. At 
Vienna I found my friend. General Sainte-Croix, who was kept 

* [This was the unlucky “ Walcheren Expedition.”] 
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some months in bed by his wound. He was quartered in the 
Lobkowitz palace, where Massena was. I passed much time with 
him every day, and told him about the dislike which tjie marshal 
seemed to have conceived for me since the incident at Wagram. 
As he had great influence with Massena, he used it in my favour, 
and this, with my conduct at Znaym, restored me to a fairly good 
place in the marshahs esteem ; but then by overplain speaking 
I destroyed the good result, and revived the marshal’s ill-wiU 
towards me. 

As I have told you, the injury to his leg caused by the fall 
from his horse at Lobau had compelled Massena to use a carriage 
at the battle of Wagram and the subsequent actions. In the 
first instance, artillery horses were to be harnessed to the carriage, 
but it was found that they were too long for the pole and not 
easy enough in their action, so four horses from the marshal’s 
stable were substituted. Two soldiers from the transport train 
were to drive, and they were just getting into the saddle on 
the evening of July 4, when the marshal’s own coachman and 
postilion declared that as he was using his own horses it was their 
business to drive. No representation of the danger into which 
they were running could deter them from their purpose ; the 
coachman got on the box and the postilion mounted just as if 
they were going for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. The two 
brave servants were in constant danger for eight days, especially 
at Wagram, where many hundred men were killed close to the 
carriage, and at Guntersdorf, where the ball which struck the 
carriage went through the coachman’s overcoat, and another 
ball IdUed the horse under the postilion. Nothing seemed to 
frighten these two faithful attendants, whose devotion was 
admired by the whole army. Even the Emperor complimented 
them, and observed once to Massena : ‘‘ There are 300,000 
combatants on the field ; now do you know who are the two 
bravest ? Your coachman and your postilion. For all the rest 
of us are here in pursuance of our duty, while these two men might 
have excused themselves from being exposed to death. Their 
merit is therefore greater than that of anyone else.” To the 
men themselves he called out : “ You are two brave fellows ! ” 
Napoleon would certainly have rewarded them, but he could 
only give them money, and he probably thought that this might 
offend Massena, in whose service the danger had been incurred, 
and, indeed, it was the marshal’s business, and all the more so that 
he had an enormous fortune ; 200,000 francs as army leader, 
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another 200,000 as Duke of Rivoli, and 500,000 as Prince of 
Essling. But for all that he allowed two months to pass without 
telling the men what he meant to do for them. One day when I 
and several of the aides-de-camp happened to be by Sainte-Croix’s. 
bedside, Massena came into tlie room, and as we chatted over 
the events of the campaign, he said how fortunate it was that 
he had followed my advice and gone on to the field in a carnage 
instead of being carried by grenadiers, and thence he naturaUy 
went on to speak of the plucky conduct of his coachman and 
postihon. He ended by saying that he wished to reward them 
w'ell, and was going to give each of them 400 francs. Then, 
turning to me, he had the face to ask if the two men would not 
be pleased ? I had better have held my tongue, or merely 
suggested a rather higher sum ; but T made the mistake of speaking 
too plainly and mischievously into the bargain. I knew perfectly 
well that Massena only intended to give them 400 fiancs down ; 
but I answered that with a pension of 400 francs added to their 
savings, the coachman and postilion would be secured from want 
in their old age. The eyes of a tigress who sees her young 
attacked by the hunter are not more terrible than were Massena’s 
on hearing me speak thus. He leapt from his chair, exclaiming : 
** Wretch I do you want to nun me ? What 1 an annuity of 400 
francs ? No, no, no ; 400 francs once for all ! Most of my 
comrades prudently held their peace ; but General Sainte-Croix 
and Major LigniviQe declared plainly that the proposed reward 
was unworthy of the marshal, and that he ought to make it an 
annuity. At this Massena could lestram liimsclf no longer ; he 
rushed about the room in a rage, upsetting eveiything in his way, 
even large furniture, and cried, You want to nun me I His 
last words as he left the room were, I would sooner see you 
all shot, and get a bullet through my arm, than bind myself to 
give an annuity of 400 francs to anyone. Go to the devil the lot 
of you ! ” Next day he came among us again, very calm out- 
wardly, for no one could play a part better ; but from that day 
forward General Sainte-Croix lost much of his esteem, and he 
bore a grudge against Ligniville which he let him see the next 
year in Portugal. As for me he was most angry with me of all, 
because I was the first to mention the annuity. The story 
travelled from mouth to mouth till it reached the Emperor, and 
one day when Massena was dining with him, Napoleon kept 
bantering him about his avarice, and said that he understood 
he had at any rate given a good pension to the two brave servants 
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wHo drove his caniage at Wagram. Then the marshal answered 
that he was going to give them each an annuity of 400 francs ; 
so he did it without ha\dng to be shot thiough the arm. He was 
all the more angry with us, and often said to us with a sardonic 
laugh, Ah I my fine fellows, if I followed your good advice 
you would soon have me mined.” 

The treaty of peace was signed on October 4 ; the Emperor 
left Austria on the 22nd, and it was ten days later before the 
troops had left the place. Then Massena permitted his officers to 
return to France. I left Vienna November 10, diivmg as far as 
Strasburg with my comrade LigniwUe. I had left my servant 
behind to bring one of my horses on to Paris. From Strasburg 
I was afraid to continue my journey alone, for my arm was much 
swelled, and I was in great pain. Fortunately, I found at my 
hotel the surgeon-major of the loth Chasseurs, who was kind 
enough to dress my w^ound and to share my cairiage as far as 
Paris, taking care of me on the way. The doctor left the army, 
and settled in Chantilly, where I met him, twenty years later, 
at the table of the Duke of Orleans, as commandant of the 
national guard. I was still very poorly when I reached Pans, but 
rest and my mother’s care soon made me well. 

Thus ended the year 1809. Now, if you recollect that I began 
at Astorga, in Spain, duiing the campaign against the English, 
and tlien took part in the siege of Saragossa, where I got a bullet 
through my body ; if you consider that I had next to cross part 
of Spam, and the whole of France and Geimany ; that I was pre- 
sent at the battle of Eckmulol ; mounted the walls of Ratisbon ; 
performed the risky passage of the Danube at Molk ; fought for 
two days at Essling, where 1 was wounded in the leg ; then was 
engaged for sixty hours at the battle of Wagram ; and, lastly, 
was wounded in the aim at the action at Znaym, you will agree 
that this year had been very eventful for me, and had seen me 
pretty frequently in danger. 

Although the Minister of War had assured the marshal that 
everjtliing was leady for the campaign in the Peninsula, it was 
nothing of the kind, and the commander-in-chief had to stay a 
fortnight at Valladolid, looking after tlie departure of the troops 
and the transport of stores and ammunition. At last the head- 
quarters were removed to Salamanca, where my brother and I 
were quartered with the Count of Montezuma, a lineal descendant 
of the last Emperor of Mexico. The marshal wasted three 
more weeks at Salamanca waiting for General Reynier’s corps. 
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These delays, while hurtful to us, were all in favour of the 
English. 

The last Spanish town towards the Portuguese frontier is 
Ciudad Rodngo, a fortress, if the strength of its works alone be 
considered, of the third class, but having great importance owing 
to its position between Spain and Portugal, in a district with few 
roads, and those very difficult for large guns and the apparatus 
of a siege train. It was, however, absolutely necessary that the 
French should get possession of the place. With this resolve, 
Massena left Salamanca about the middle of June, and caused 
Rodrigo to be invested by Ney’s corps, while Junot covered the 
operations from the attacks of an Anglo-Portuguese army, which 
was encamped a few leagues from us, near the Portuguese fortress 
of Almeick, under Lord Wellington. Ciudad Rodrigo was 
defended by a brave old Spanish general of Irish origin, Andiew 
Herrasti. 

The French, unable to believe that the English would have 
come so near the place just to see it captured under their eyes, 
expected a battle. None took place ; and on July 10, the Spanish 
guns having been silenced, a part of the town being on fire, and 
the counterscarp overthrown by the explosion of a powder 
magazine for a space of thirty-six feet, while the ditch was filled 
with the ruins and the breach widely opened, Massena resolved 
to give the signal for the assault. To this end Mai shal Ney formed 
a column of 1,500 volunteers, who were to mount the breach 
first. Assembled at the foot of the rampart, these brave men 
were awaiting the signal to attack, when an officer expressed 
his fear that the breach was not yet practicable. Thereupon 
three of our soldiers mounted to the top of it, looked into the 
town, made such examination as was useful, and fired their 
muskets, rejoining their comrades without being wounded, 
although this bold feat was performed in broad dayhght. Kindled 
by this example, the assaulting column advanced at a run and was 
on the point of dashing into the town when General Herrasti 
capitulated. The defence of the garrison had been very fine, 
but the Spanish troops composing it had good reason to complain 
of their desertion by the English, who had merely sent recon- 
noitring parties towards our camp, without attempting any serious 
diversion. 

The siege of Rodiigo nearly cost me my life ; not by the enemy’s 
fire, but by reason of an illness which I contracted in the following 
manner. The neighbourhood of the town, being infertile, is 
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thickly inhabited, and there had been much difficulty in finding 
quarters for the marshal near the trenches. Finally he was put 
into an isolated building situated in a spot commanding the town 
. and suburbs As the siege promised to last long, and there was 
no lodging for the stafi close by, we hired, at our own cost, some 
planks and beams, and erected a large room, where we were 
sheltered from sun and rain, and slept on boards, which, though 
rough, kept us clear of the damp rising from the soil But the 
marshal was inconvenienced from the outset in his stone building 
by an intolerable stench, and on inquiry it was found that the 
building had been used to keep sheep in. Massena proceeded 
to set his affections on our extempore house ; but, not liking to 
use his authoiity to eject us, came to see us on some pretext or 
other, and exclaimed as he entcied : “ Well, my lads, you have a 
mce place here ! May I beg for a corner to put my bed and desk 
in ? ” This, as we saw, was sharing with the lion, and we left 
our excellent abode in haste, to take up our quarters in the old 
sheep-stall. It was paved with small stones, their interstices 
clogged with filth, and highly uncomfortable to lie on, from the 
want of long straw in Spaiii. Forced thus to he on the bare 
ground and inhale the fetid exhalations lising from it, we all became 
more or less unwell before long. I was much the worst ; for in 
these warm countries fever always tries most those who have 
already suffered from it, and my Valladolid attack returned in an 
aggravated form. Still I resolved to take my share in the siege, 
and remained on duty. Duty was often pretty laborious, espec- 
ially when we had to carry orders in the night to our division 
on the left bank of the Agueda, which was carrying out the 
necessary works lor the reduction of the Franciscan convent, used 
by the enemy as a bastion. In order to reach this point from 
the head-quarteis without coming under the fire of the place, it 
was necessary to make a long wind to a bridge which our troops 
had constructed, or else cioss by a ford. One night, when all 
was ready for the assault, and Ncy only awaited Massena’s order 
to give the signal, it happened to be my turn for duty, and I had 
to take the order. It was a dark, hot night ; I was in a high fever, 
and streaming with perspiration wlien I reached the fold. I had 
only once crossed it in daylight, but the dragoon orderly who was 
with me had crossed it several times, and offered to guide me. 
This he did very well till he got to the middle, where it was not 
more than two or three feet deep ; but then he went wrong in 
the darkness, and our horses, stepping on big slippery stones, fell 
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and we were in the water. There was no fear of drowning ; we 
scrambled on to the bank with ease ; but we were wet thiough. 
In any other araimstances I should only have laughed at this 
involuntary bath ; but, tliough not cold, the water checked the 
perspiration, and I was seized with a shivering fit. I reached the 
convent and passed the night in the open aii beside Marshal Ney. 

In hot countries sunrise is usually preceded by piercing cold, 

I was the more sensitive to it that day for ha\ing passed the 
night in wet clothes, so that when I returned to head-quarters I 
was much out of sorts. Still I had to report the result of the 
attack to Massena before getting into drv tilings. He was at that 
moment taking his moinmg walk with General Friiion, his chief 
of staff. In their interest in my storv? or wishing to get a closer 
view, they giadually drew near the town, and we were not more 
than a cannon-shot away when the marshal let me go and rest. 
Hardly had I gone fifty paces fiom them when a gigantic shell, 
launclied fiom the ramparts, fell close to them. At the fearful 
noise of its explosion I turned round, and, seeing nothing of the 
marshal and the genei al, who were concealed by a cloud of dust 
and smoke, I tliought they were killed, and ran to the place. To 
my astonishment I found them ahve and none the woise, save for 
some contusions from the stones which the bursting shell had 
thrown up. They were, however, both covered with earth, 
especially Massena. He had lost an eye shooting some years bcfoie, 
and his remaining eye was so full of sand that he could not see his 
way, while the bruists he had received from the stones piev’cntcd 
his walking It was necessary to get him out of range, however, 
and, as he was small and thin, I managed, ill as I was, to take Ifim 
on my shoulders and carry liim out of reach of the enemy’s sljot, 
I went on and told my comrades, and they bi ought the marshal 
in without the men finding out the danger which their commander- 
in-chief had run. 

The fatigue and excitement of the last twenty-four hours 
increased my lever a good deal ; stiH I braced myself up, and con- 
trived to hold out till the surrender of Ciudad Rodiigo, on July 
9.* But as fiom this day forward the excitement which had 
kept me up so far had notliing more to feed on, I must needs give 
in to the fever. Tins became so alarming that I had to be earned 
to the one house in the town which the French shells had left 
intact. It was the onlv time that I have been seiiously ill without 
being wounded, and this time my hfe was dcspaiied of, and I was 

* [July 1 1, according to Napier.] 
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left at Ciudad Rodrigo while the army crossed the Coa and marched 
on Almeida. This place not being more than four leagues as 
the crow flies from Ciudad Rodrigo, I could hear from my sick- 
•bed the upioar of the cannon, and every report made me writhe 
with rage. Often did I try to rise, and the fruitlessness of the 
attempts, by showing me how utteily weak I was, increased my 
wretchedness, hly brother and my comrades, kept by their duty 
at Almeida, were far away, and my solitude was only broken by the 
short visits of Dr. Blancheton, who, clever as he was, could only 
treat me very inefficiently for want of medicaments. The air of 
the town was tainted by the stench of many thousands of corpses 
which lay unburied among the rubbish of the ruined houses. A 
temperature of more than eighty-five degrees, aggravating these 
causes of unhealthiness, soon brought typhus. Both the garrison 
and such of the inhabitants as had remained in the place to look 
after what was left of their propeity suflered teriibly. I was left 
to the care of my servant, and, with all his zeal, he could not get 
me what I required. My illness increased, and 1 became delirious . 
I remember that there were in my room some large pictures 
representing the four quarters of the earth. i\fuca, which was 
right in front of my bed, had at her feet a huge lion, the eyes of 
which seemed to be fixed on me, while I could not take mine from 
them. At last one day I thought I saw liim move, and, wishing 
to anticipate his attack, I tottered up, took my sword, and, striking 
with edge and point, I hewed the hon to pieces. Atter tins truly 
Quixotic feat I fell half-famting on the floor, where the doctor 
found me. He had all the pictures removed fiom the room, after 
which I grew quieter. My lucid moments were not less terrible ; 
it was painful to think of my melancholy situation and utter 
loneliness. Death on the battlefield seemed sweet to me compared 
to that which I expected, and I regretted not to have fallen like 
a soldier. To die in a bed of fever while there was fighting near 
me seemed to me a horiible, almost a shameful thing. 

I had been in this dreadful position for a month, when on 
August 26, towards nightfall, a fearful explosion was heard. The 
earth trembled till I thought the house was coming down It 
was the fortress of Almeida which had just blown up through the 
explosion of a huge powder magazine, and the disturbance was 
distinctly felt at Rodrigo, from which one may judge the effects 
which it had produced in Almeida itself. The unlucky place 
was destroyed from top to bottom ; not six houses remained 
standing. Six hundred of the garrison were killed, and many 
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wcuided ; some fifty French employed on the siege works were 
struck by splinters of stone. In puisuit of instructions from his 
Government, Lord Wellington, with the view of sparing Enghsh 
blood at the cost of that of his alhes, after having entrusted the 
defence of Ciudad Rodrigo to the Spanish troops, who had just 
surrendered, had left that of Almeida to the Portuguese, Colonel 
Cox, the governor, being the only Englishman in the place. That 
brave officer, not suffering himself to be intimidated by the horrible 
disaster which had just destroyed almost all lus means of resistance, 
proposed to the garrison to continue their defence behind the 
ruins of the city. But the Portuguese troops, teirified, and led 
away by their officers, especially by Bernardo Costa, the lieutenant- 
governor, and Jose Bareiros, commanding the artillery, refused, 
and Colonel Cox, being unsupported, was compelled to capitulate. 

After having thus got possession of Almeida, Marshal Massena, 
not being able to estabhsh himself among the ruins of the town, 
moved his head-quarters to Fort Concepcion, on the Spanish 
frontier. The French had destroyed part of the fortifications, 
but the buildings were sufficiently intact to afford lodging. There 
Massena made preparations for his expedition to Lisbon. My 
brother and my comrades took advantage of this interval to come 
and see me. Their presence increased the soothing effect which 
the capture of Almeida had produced on my spirits. The fever 
disappeared, and in a few days I was convalescent* I was eager 
for change of air, and, with the aid of my brother and some of 
my friends, I contrived to ride the short distance to Fort Concep- 
cion. My comrades, who had feared that they would never see 
me again, received me most affectionately; but the marshal, 
whom I had not seen since the day when I had carried him out of 
the range of the guns of Rodrigo, never said a word to me about 
my illness. After a fortnight in the fort in good air and able 
to rest, I recovered my full health, and was ready for the campaign 
in Portugal. Before relating the events of this famous and 
disastrous campaign I must briefly make you acquainted with what 
had taken place in the Pemnsula since the Empeior left it in 1809. 

[The next two chapters in the original are mainly compiled from 
Napier, book vi. chap. 5-7 and vii. chap. 1-2. They contain the 
account of the capture of Oporto by Wellington, and bring the history 
up to the time of Marbot’s joining the army in the Peninsula.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

•HOWARDS THE end of 1809 the Emperor had placed all the 
army corps in Spain under the orders of his brother Joseph ; 
but as he was no soldier, Napoleon only allowed him a nominal 
authority, and, by making Soult chief of the staif, gave him the 
real command of all the French troops in the south of Spain. 
While these were successful in capturing Seville and Cordova, 
and even investing Cadiz, the seat of the governing junta. General 
Suchet was administering Aragon and Valentia, most of the 
fortified towns in which he had taken by siege. Saint-Cyr and 
Augereau weie active in Catalonia, where the warlike population 
was defending itself with vigour. The troops of the Young Guard 
were steadily keeping up an irregular warfare against the guerrillas 
of Navarre and the northern provinces. Generals Bonnet and 
Drouet occupied Biscay in the Asturias ; Ney held the province of 
Salamanca, and Junot that of Valladolid. The French had 
evacuated Galicia, the country being too poor to maintain our 
troops. Such was, in brief, the position of our armies in Spain when 
Massena entered Poitugal after taking Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. 

Having left the neighbourhood of Almeida on September 14, 
1810, the army assembled next day at Celorico, where it saw the 
rich valley of the Mondego opening before it and might march 
on Coimbra by Sampayo and Ponte dc Murcellia, over roads 
wliich, if not good, were at least tolerable. But under the influence 
of Major Pelet, his adviser, the marshal left the practicable country 
where the troops might have lived in comfort, and went off to the 
right into the mountains of Viseu, where the roads are the worst 
in Portugal. One need only look at the map to sec how unreason- 
able it was to go by Viseu on the way from Celorico to Coimbra ; 
a mistake all the greater from the fact that Viseu is separated fiom 
the Sieira d’Alcoba by high hills, which the army might have 
avoided by marching down the valley of the Mondego. The 
neighbourhood of Viseu produces no corn or vegetables, and the 
troops found nothing there but lemons and grapes — ^not very 
sustaining food. 

As I have already said, childish reasons sometimes produce great 
and mischievous results. We had a striking example of it, which 
influenced tlie result of a campaign which was to have driven the 
English out of Portugal, but which by its failure increased their 
confidence in Wellington, while it seasoned the troops who did 
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most to bring about our defeat in the following years. All the 

armv knew that JMassena had brought Mme. N to Portugal 

with him. This lady, having crossed the whole of Spain in a 
carnage, and having remained at Salamanca during the sieges of 
Rodrigo and Almeida, thought fit to follow hlassena on hoiseback 
as soon as he set out to march tlirough a country impracticable 
for carriages, which produced a very bad effect. The marshal, 
who generally took his meals alone with her, had had his table 
laid one day under a clump of lemon tiees, the aide-de-camp’s 
table being a hundred yards away in the same garden. Dinner 
was about to be served, when the commander-in-chief, wislnng 
probably to cement the good relations which had just been 
established between himself and his lieutenants, icmaiked that 
as each of them had several leagues to go in older to reach his 
head-quarters it W'ould be best tor them to dine with him before 
starting. All four accepted, and hlasscna, in oidcr to pi event 
any further remaiks on the incident of the convoy, oideied that 
for once the aide-de-camp’s table should be set by his. 

So far all went well ; but just before sitting dovm Massena 

sent for hlme. N , On seeing the geneials she drew back, 

but he said to Ney, ‘‘ My dear marshal, kindly take Madame,” 
Ney turned pale, and nearly burst out ;.but, restraining himself, 
he led the lady by the finger-tips to the table, and placed her, 
by Massena’s direction, on his right. Duimg the whole meal, 
however, Ney said not a word to her, but talked to Montbrun, 
his neighbour on the left. Mme, N ^ who was too quick- 

witted not to see how false a position she was in, was seized with 
a nervous attack, and fell in a faint. Then Ney, Reynier, ]\'Iont- 
brun.; and Junot left the garden, not ^without a vigorous and audible 
expression of his views on the part of Ney. Reymcr and Montbrun 
also said plainly what they tliought ; Junot spoke so bitterly, 
that I took the liberty of reminding him of the way in which he 
had met Mme. N at Valladolid. He answered, laughing. 

Because an old hussar like me has his games sometimes, that is 
no reason for Massena to imitate them. Besides, I must stand 
by my colleagues.” From that day foiward the four generals 
were on the worst of terms tvith Massena, who, on his side, bore 
them no goodwill.* 

This quarrel among the chiefs could not fail to aggravate the 

* [Confirmation of these details will be found in M. Thiers’s review 
of the causes which led to the French defeats in Portugal. {Consulat 
et Empire^ book xl.)] 
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causes making for the ill-success of the campaign. These arose 
mainly from an utter want of topographical knowledge of the 
districts in which we were fighting ; arising from the omission of 
the Portuguese Government — either as a defensive measure, 
or through indolence — ^to have good maps made of the kingdom* 
The only map in existence was as bad as could be ; so that we had, 
as it were, to feel our way along. There weie officers m plenty 
who had campaigned in Portugal with Soult and Junot, but thev 
had not been in the provinces where ^ve were, and could be of 
no use as guides. On the staff we had some thiity Portuguese 
officers, among them two generals — ^the hlarquis of Alorna and 
Count Pamplona, who had come to Fiance in iSo8 with the 
contingent furnished to Napoleon by the court ot Lisbon. Though 
they had only obeyed the oiders of the former Government they 
were pioscribed by the Commission of Regency, and thus had 
returned to seek possession of their confiscated goods in the train 
of tlie army, hlassena had hoped to get some useful information 
from these exiles ; but except in the neighbourhood of Ijisbon 
they knew nothing of their own country ; while the English, who 
had been going aU about it for two yeais, knew its configuration 
perfectly, gaining thereby a great advantage over us. 

Another cause told no less powerfully against us. Lord 
Wellington, being allowed a perfectly free hand by the Govern* 
ment, used it to compel all the people to leave their houses, 
destroy all provisions and mills, and retire with their cattle to 
l,isbon on the approach of the French, who thus were unable to 
obtain any information, and had to beat the country to a great 
distance in order to get piovisions. The Spaniards had constantly 
refused to adopt this terrible means of resistance at the instance 
of the English ; but the Portuguese were more docile. We thus 
crossed vast districts without seeing a single inhabitant ; such 
an exodus had not been seen within human memory. The city 
of Viseu was totally deserted when we entered it, yet Massena 
halted the army there for six days. No mihtary writer of any 
country has been able to account for Mass^na’s inactivity of nearly 
a week at Viseu, but the marshal’s staff can testify that Mme. 
N ’s fatigue had much to do with delaying Massena and keep- 

ing him at tliat place. The country was in arms, and it would 
have been impossible to leave her behind without exposing her 
to the danger of being captured. Moreover, when he had made 
up his mind to start, Mass6na made only very short marches, 
hdting first at Tondella. The next day, September 26, after 
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establisHng his head-quaiters at Mortagoa, on the right bank of 
the Criz, he lost precious time in securing the lady’s quarters ; 
and it was not till two in the afternoon that he set out with his 
staff for the outposts — ^five good leagues off, at the foot of the 
Alcoba. 

When an army has undergone a check it is but too common to 
find the generals throwing the blame on each other. This hap- 
pened after Busaco, and thus it is necessary to mention here the 
opinion expressed before the battle by Massena’s heutenants, who, 
having first urged him on to the commission of his greatest blunder, 
after the unfortunate event criticized his conduct. On the day 
but one before the battle the corps under Ney and Reynier were 
at the foot of the Alcoba, and in presence of the enemy. While 
impatiently waiting for the commander-in-chief, these two 
generals exchanged m writing their respective views on the position 
of the Anglo-Portuguese army. There exists a letter,* dated 
on the morning of September 26, in which Maishal Ney says to 
General Reynier, “ If I were in command I would attack without 
a moment’s hesitation.” Both expressed the same feeling in their 
correspondence with Massena : ‘‘ The position is far less formidable 
than it looks, and if I had not been in so subordinate a position 
I would have cairied it without awaiting your orders.” Relying 
on the assurance of Generals Reynier and Junot that nothing 
could be easier, Massena made (although tlie contrary has since 
been affirmed) not the smallest attempt to reconnoitre, and, merely 
replying, “ Very well, I will be back at daybreak, and we will 
attack,” he turned and rode back to Mortagoa. Great was the 
astonishment at this abrupt departure, for seeing Massena join 
his troops, who were encamped within cannon-shot of the enemy, 
everyone supposed that he would use the remaining daylight 
to study the position which he had to carry, and would stay with 
the army. In going off thus, without seeing anything for himself, 
he no doubt made a great mistake ; but I do not think that, after 
lulling to sleep his usual vigilance and urging him to attack, his 
lieutenants had any right to blame him as they afterwards did. 
On the contrary, they might well have found fault with themselves ; 
for, after spending two days at the foot of the Alcoba, they 
advised a front attack, in spite of the steepness, and made no 
inquiries as to the possibility of turning it — sl course offering no 
difficulty. 

Hardly had the commander-in-chief with his staff left the 

* [It will be found in the Appendix to Napier, vol. iii.] 
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army than night came on — ^and Massena had only one eye and 
was not a good horseman. Our road was strewn with large stones 
and pieces of rock, so we had, in the darkness, to go for moie than 
two hours at a walk to accomplish the five leagues to Mortagoa. 
As we went along I meditated sadly on the probable results of 
the battle which we were going to fight on the morrow at such a 
disadvantage, and imparted my reflections in a low voice to my 
friend Ligniville and to General Fririon. We were all most 
anxious that Mass^a should alter his dispositions ; but no officer 
save Pelet was allowed to submit any suggestions to him directly. 
Yet the matter appeared urgent, and we decided to employ an 
artifice, wliich we had sometimes used with success, for bringing 
the truth indirectly to his notice. Agreeing upon our parts, 
we got near the marshal, feigning not to see him in the darkness ; 
then we began to talk about the coming battle, and I said that 
I was Sony the commander-in-chief intended to assault the 
position in front without being certain that it could not be turned. 
Then General Fririon, playing his part as arranged, answered 
that Ncy and Rcynier had stated positively that there was no 
other ■way to get past, to which LigniviHe and I replied tliat we 
could not believe that, for it was impossible that the people of 
Mortagoa should have lived for centuries devoid of direct com- 
munication with Boialva, and with no other way to the Oporto 
road than by Busaco, over the steepest part of the mountains. I 
added that when I had made the same remark to the aides-dc-camp 
of Ney and Reynici, and asked which of them had reconnoitred 
the extreme left of the enemy’s position, not one answered, from 
which I concluded that no one had visited that part. If Mass6na 
saw badly his hearing was extremely keen, and, as we hoped, he 
had not missed one word of our talk. So muclx struck was he, 
that he came up to our group, and joining in the conversation, 
admitted — cautious as he was — ^that he had assented too easily 
to the plan of assaulting in front. He said that he would countei- 
order this, and that if a way could be found of turning the position 
he would let the army rest next day, and on the foUowmg mght 
would concentrate it opposite the vulnerable point and attack 
unawares. No doubt there would be a day’s delay, but the chances 
of success would be better and the piobable loss lighter. 

So determined did the marshal appear, that when we reached 
Mortagoa he bade Ligniville and me try to find some inhabitant 
who could show us a road to Boialva without passing Busaco. It 
was a difficult job, for the inhabitants had all fled at the-approadi 
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of the French, and the extreme darkness was against our search. 
At length, however, we found in a monastery an old gardener 
who had stayed to take care of a sick monk. He brought us to 
this monk, who answered our questions freely ; he had often been 
from Mortagoa and Boialva by a good road which branched off a 
short league from the place where we were. He was all the more 
surprised at our not knowing this, that part of our army in going 
from Viseu to Mortagoa had passed the turning. Guided by the 
old gardener, we went to verify the monk’s statement, and found 
that an excellent road actually went in the direction of the 
mountains and appeared to pass round the enemy’s left. Yet 
Marshal Ney had stayed two days at Mortagoa without exploring 
this road, a knowledge of which would have saved us many disasters. 

I^igniville and I, delighted at our discovery, hastened to report 
it to the marshal ; but we had been away more than an hour, 
and we found him with Major Pelet, surrounded by maps and 
plans. Pelet said that he had examined the mountains with a 
telescope by dayhght and liad seen in their configuration no sign of a 
pass to our right , moreover, he could not believe that Marshal 
Ney had not explored the neighbourhood while he was at Mortagoa, 
and as he had not found a pass it was clear that none existed, 
nor could we convince him of the contrary. In vain did we offer 
to go round and ascend the hill which the monk assured us was 
less steep than that of Busaco, or even to go as far as Boialva if 
they would give us three battalions of the head-quarters guard. 
In vain did General Fririon beg the marshal to accept this offer : 
all was useless. Massena was very tired, he said that it was near 
midnight and that we must be off at four o’clock to reach the 
camp by daybreak, and with that he went to bed. Never did 
I pass a more melancholy night ; and my comrades were as sad 
as I. At last the hour came for our start, and we reached the 
outposts with the first morning light of September 27, an ill- 
omened day which was to behold one of the most terrible reverses 
which the French army ever suffered. 

On finding himself in front of the position which he had 
scarcely examined on the previous day Massena appeared to hesitate, 
and, coming up to the place where; I was chatting with General 
Fririon, he said sadly, “ Your suggestion of yesterday was worth 
considenng,” Our hopes rekindled by these few words, we 
doubled our efforts to induce the commander-in-chief to turn 
the mountain by Boialva, and he was already coming over to our 
way of thinking, when Ney, Reynier, and Pelet came up and 
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interiupted our talk with the remark that all was ready for the 
attack. Massena made a few more remarks, but at length, over- 
borne by his lieutenants, and fearing, no doubt, that he might 
be blamed for letting shp a victory which they declared to be 
certain, he gave orders towards seven o’clock to open fire. 

The 2nd corps, under Reynier, attacked the enemy’s right ; 
Ney their left and centre. The French troops were drawn up 
on stony ground, sloping steeply down to a great ravine which 
separated us from the Alcoba, which was lofty, steep, and occupied 
by tlie enemy. From their commanding position they could see 
ail our movements, while we saw only their outposts half-way 
up the hill between the convent of Busaco and the ravine, which 
at this point was so deep that the naked eye could hardly make 
out the movements of troops who weie marching through it, 
and so narrow that the English bullets carried right across it. 
It might be regarded as an immense natural ditch, serving as the 
fiist line of defence to the natural foitifications formed by great 
rocks cut almost into a vertical wall. Besides this, our artillery, 
engaged in very bad roads and obhged to fire upwards, could render 
verv little service ; while the infantry had to contend not only 
against a mass of obstacles and the roughest possible ascent, but 
also against the best marksmen in Europe. Up to this time the 
Enghsh were the only troops who were perfectly practised in the 
use of small arms, whence their firing was far more accurate than 
that of any other infantry. 

Although you might expect that the rules of war would be 
alike among civihzed nations, they do, as a fact, vary immensely 
even in identical circumstances. Thus, when the French have 
to defend a position they first garnish the front and flanks with 
skirmishers, and then crown the heights conspicuously with their 
main body and reserves, which has the serious inconvenience of 
letting the enemy know the vulnerable point of the line. The 
method employed in similar cases by the English seems to me far 
preferable, as was often demonstrated in the Peninsular War. 
After having, as we do, garnished their front with skirmishers, 
they post their principal forces in such a way as to keep them out 
of sight, holding them all the time sufficiently near to the key of 
the position to be able to attack the enemy at once if they come 
neai to reaching it ; and this attack, made unexpectedly upon 
assailants who have lost heavily and tliink the victory already 
theirs, succeeds almost invariably. We had a melancholy 
experience of this at Busaco. In spite of the numerous obstacles 
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wliich favoured the defence, the brave men of the 2nd corps had 
just succeeded, after an hour of desperate work, performed with 
really heroic courage, in scahng the mountain, when, as they 
arrived panting at the summit of the ndge, they found themselves 
in front of a hitherto unperceived line of English infantry. After 
receiving them at fifteen paces with an admirably aimed and 
sustained fire which stretched more than five hundred men on the 
ground, this line dashed at the survivors with the bayonet. The 
unexpected attack, accompanied by a storm of grape on their 
flank, shook some of our battalions ; but they quickly rallied, and, 
in spite of their heavy losses, our troops, astonished but not 
disconcerted, charged the English line, broke it at several points, 
and carried six guns. But Wellington had brought up strong 
reserves, while ours were at the foot of the mountain, and the 
French, pressed on all sides, and compelled to give up the narrow 
ground which they occupied on the plateau, found themselves, 
after a long and brisk resistance, driven in a heap down the steep 
descent up which they had chmbed. The English lines followed 
them half-way down, firing volleys to which our men could not 
reply. M resistance being useless in so unfavourable a position, 
the ofiicers ordered the men to take skirmishing ordei about the 
broken ground, and under a hail of bullets they reached the foot 
of the mountain. At this point we lost General Graindorge, 
two colonels, eighty office: s, and seven or eight hundred men. 

While this was taking place on our left, fortune was not moie 
favourable to the 6th corps on our right. Although it liad been 
arranged to attack simultaneously at all points, and hlassena 
had repeated the order about seven o’clock at the moment of 
engaging, it was half-past eight before Ney set his troops in motion. 
The troops attacked vigorously, and although entire files were 
swept away by cannon and musketry, the brigades of Feiey and 
Simon, wdth the 26th of the line, clambering up the steep rocks, 
flung themselves on the enemy’s guns and captured three of them. 
The Enghsh, being reinforced, returned to the attack ; General 
Simon, with his jaw smashed, fell, and was taken prisoner on one 
of the guns which he had just captured. Almost eveiy field 
officer was killed or w^ounded, and three voUeys at close quarters 
completed the rout of the French masses, who returned in dis- 
order to their starting-point. Thus ended tlie principal fight. 
The losses of the 2nd and 6th corps were immense. They amo anted 
to more than 5,000 men, including 250 officers killed, wounded, 
or prisoners. General Graindorge, Colonels Monicr, Amy, and 
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Berliet killed; two others wounded; General Simon wounded 
and taken prisoner ; Generals Merle, Mancune, and Toy severely 
wounded, besides two colonels and thirteen majors. The enemy 
in their sheltered position lost far less heavily, but they admitted 
2,300 men disabled. We learnt afterwards that if we had attacked 
the day before tlie English would have withdrawn without fighting, 
because 2,500 of their best troops were then on the other side of 
the Mondego, and only arrived at Busaco the night before the 
battle. Such was the result of the six days lost by Massena at 
Viseu, and his hurry to icturn on the 26th to Mortagoa instead of 
reconnoitiing the position. 

The two armies maintained their respective positions ; it was 
a sad night for us ; the future appeared gloomy enough. At day- 
break on the 28th, the Alcoba echoed with mighty cheering and 
the strains of the English military bands. Wellington was 
reviewing his troops, who were saluting him with their huriahs ; 
while the French at the foot of the mountain were in gloomy 
silence. Massena should have mounted liis horse then, reviewed 
Ins army, harangued his soldiers, until they leplicd by their cheers 
to the defiant enthusiasm of the enemy. The Emperor and 
Marshal Lannes would certainly have acted thus. But Massena 
held aloof, walking about all alone, and making no arrangements ; 
while his lieutenants, especially Ney and Reynier, the very men 
who the day before had urged him to engage, saying that they 
would answer for victory, were loudly accusing him of impiudcnce 
in attacking a strong position hkc Busaco. When, finally, they 
joined the commander-in-chief, it was to propose that he should 
advertise our failure to the army and all the woild by abandoning 
Portugal and lake the army back into Spam. Then old Massena, 
recovering a little of the energy of Rivoli, Zurich, and Genoa, 
and many anotlier memorable occasion, rejected their proposal 
as unwoithy of the army and of himself, 

Wliile the marshal was discussing with his lieutenants, General 
Saintc-Cioix came up. On seeing him everyone expressed regret 
that he had not been present the day before to act as the marshal’s 
good genius. Massena now understood the mistake he had made 
in not turning tlie enemy’s left as we had advised him, and, on 
hearing the state of things from Massena himself, Sainte-Croix 
advised him to revert to that plan. With the general’s assent, he 
galloped off, accompanied by Ligniville and me, to Mortagoa, 
whither he sent for his brigade of diagoons. ^\s we passed through 
the village we picked up the convent gardener, who, at sight of 
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a piece of gold, consented to act as our guide, laughing when 
he was asked if there really existed a road to Boialva. 

While Sainte-Croix’s brigade, and a regiment of infantry, led 
the way in this new direction, the 8th corps and Montbrun’s 
cavalry followed dose behind, and the rest of the army prepared 
to do the same. Urged by Sainte-Croix, Massena had at last 
spoken with authority, and imposed silence on his heutenants 
when they persisted in denying the existence of a pass on the right. 

In order to conceal from the English the movement of such of 
our troops as were at the foot of the Alcoba, they did not march 
until night, and then in dead silence. But information was soon 
given by the despairing cries of the French wounded, whom we 
were under the sad necessity of abandoning. A great number of 
horses, and all the beasts of buiden, were employed to carry the 
men whom there was hope of curing ; but tliose who had lost 
their legs, or were otherwise severely wounded, were left lying 
on the dry heath, and as the poor fellows expected to have their 
throats cut by the peasants as soon as the armies weie out of the 
way, their despair was terrible. 

The French army had reason to fear that Wellington, seeing 
them execute a flank march so near him, would attack them 
vigorously. This might have led to the capture of Reynier’s 
entire corps, which would be the last to leave its position, and 
would remain for some hours unsupported in presence of the 
enemy. But the English general had no time to think of turning 
the French rear-guard, for he had just learnt that he was being 
himself turned by the pass of which the French commander-in- 
chief had so long denied the existence. What actually happened 
was this. After we had marched all the night of the 28th, the 
gardener, going with the head of Sainte-Croix’s column, brought 
us by a road practicable for artillery as far as Boialva, that is to 
say, to the extreme left flank of the English army, so that all the 
positions on the Alcoba had been outflanked without a blow, and 
Wellington, under pain of exposing his army to be taken in reai, 
had to abandon Busaco in haste, to legain Coimbra, and cross the 
Mondego there, with a view of retreating upon Lisbon, which he 
did with all speed. Our advanced guaid only met with a small 
detachment of Hanoverian hussars posted at Boialva, a pretty 
village situated at the southern issue from the mountains. The 
fertility of the country gave hopes that the aimy might find 
abundant subsistence there. A shout of joy went up fiom our 
ranks, and the soldieis very soon forgot the fatigues and dangers 
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of the previous days, perhaps also the unhappy comrades whom 
they had left dying before Busaco. 

To complete the success of our movement, a good road joined 
Boialva with the village of Avelans on the road from Oporto to 
Coimbra. Sainte-Croix occupied this, and by a further piece of 
luck we discovered a second road from Boialva to Sardao, another 
village on the high road. At last, then, we had the proof of the 
existence of this pass, so obstinately denied by Ney, Reynier, 
and Pelet. Massena must have reproached himself with having 
omitted to reconnoitre the strong position before which he 
had lost several thousand men, and which his army had now 
turned without meeting the least resistance. 


CHAPTER XX\’ 

AS SOON as the army was clear of the defile of Boialva, Massena 
marched on Coimbra by way of Milheada and Tornos. At the 
latter point there was a cavalry engagement, in which Sainte- 
Cioix overthrew the English rear-guard, forcing them back on 
Coimbra. On October i, the French entered that place. 
Deceived by the result of the battle of Busaco, and the assertion of 
English officers that the French army was retiring into Spain, the 
unhappy inhabitants of that city had abandoned themselves to a 
display of rejoicing. The festivities were not at an end, when 
suddenly came the news that the French had turned the mountains 
and were marching straight on Coimbra — ^that indeed they were 
not a day’s journey distant. Indescribable panic prevailed ; the 
population of 12,000 souls simultaneously with the news of the 
enemy’s approach received orders to leave their homes forthwith 
Their departure was, by the admission of English officers, a most 
terrible sight ; I refrain from relating the heart-breaking incidents. 

Wellington’s army, hampered by the mass of fugitives of every 
age, sex, and class, men and beasts of burden in inextricable 
confusion, retired in the greatest disorder toward Coimbra and 
Pombal, many perishing in the passage of the Mondego. This 
was good for Massena. But, to our great surprise, and as if he 
wished to allow the enemy time to restore order to get away, the 
commander-in-chief billeted his army in Coimbra and the adjacent 
villages, and waited three clear days. His excuse for this delay 
was the necessity of reorgamzing the 2 nd and 6 th corps which 
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had suffered at Busaco, and of establishing hospitals at Coimbra ; 
all which he might have done while the 8th corps was in pursuit 
of the enemy. But the real notion for the stay at Coimbra was, 
in the first place, the increasing want of confidence between 
Massena and his heutenants ; and, further, his difficulty in deciding 
whether to leave a division in. the place to cover his rear and 
protect the sick and wounded, or to take all his available forces 
for the battle which was expected to be fought outside Lisbon. 
In the evening of the very day, October 3,* on which the 
French had left it the Portuguese militia entered. 

The three further days wasted by the French at Coimbra 
allowed the Enghsh to get away, and it took us three days more 
to come up with their rear-guard at Pombal. Before our coming 
the body of the celebrated marquis of that name had lain in a 
magnificent tomb, erected in an immense mausoleum of wonderful 
architecture This had been wrecked by the stragglers from the 
Enghsh army. They had broken the tomb and thrown the bones 
under the feet of their hoises, which tliey had stabled in the 
vast building. A strange instance of the vanity of human things ! 
There, lying in the filth, when Massena and his staff visited the 
place, were the scanty remains of the great minister who put 
down the Jesuits ! 

From Pombal we went on to Leyria, and at 9 a.m. our advance- 
guard was on the banks of the Tagus, at Sanlarcm. There we 
found immense stores of provisions ; but this advantage was almost 
neutralized by autumnal rains such as are not seen out of the 
tropics except on the southern shores of the Peninsula, and which 
assiled us after unbroken fine weather. Both armies suffered 
much from this cause ; but ours reached Alemquer, a market town 
at the foot of the hills of Cintra, which gird Lisbon at a few 
leagues’ distance. We quite expected to have to fight a battle 
before entering Lisbon, but, as we knew that the town was open 
on the land-side, we had no doubt of success. Meantime, however, 
all the neighbourhood of Lisbon had been covered with fortifica- 
tions. For a year and a half the English had been working at 
them ; but neither Ney, who had just spent a year at Salamanca, 
nor Mass6na, who for six months had been making ready to invade 
Portugal, had the least inkling of these gigantic works. Reynier 
and Junot were equally ignorant ; most surprising of all — ^incredible, 
indeed, if the fact were not absolutely certain — the French 

* [The statement on the last page that Massena stayed three days 
seems incorrect ] 
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Government itself did not know that the lulls of Cintra had been 
fortified. It is inconceivable how the Emperor, who had agents 
in everj countrT% could have omitted to send some to liisbon. At 
that time thousands of American. German, Swedish, and English 
ships were daily bringing into the Tagus stores for Wellington's 
armj" ; and it would have been perfectly easy to have introduced 
some spies among the numerous sailors and clerks employed on 
these vessels. Knowledge of all kinds can be obtained by money ; 
it was by this means that the Emperor kept himself informed 
of all that -went on in England and among the great Powers of 
Europe Neveitheless, he never gave Massena any information 
as to the defences of Idsbon ; and it was only on reaching Alemquer 
that the Fiench general discovered that the hills were fortified 
and connected by lines of which the riglit touched the sea in rear 
of Torres Vedras, the centre was at Sobral, and the right rested 
on the Tagus, neai Alhandra. 

Massena, who, since the advice wliich Ligniville and I had 
offered at the battle of Busaco, had evinced some kindness towards 
us, directed us to examine the front of the enemy’s lines. They 
were undoubtedly of imposing strength, but very far from what 
people were pleased to say. The English entrenchments formed 
an immense aic round Lisbon, at least twenty French leagues 
in length. Every officer of the least experience knows well that 
a position of this extent cannot present the same difficulties 
everywheie and must have its weak spots. We became aware 
of several such by seeing officers, and even cavalry pickets, ride 
up quite easily ; and we also became convinced that our engineer 
officers who had mapped the hills had figured an armed redoubt 
wlierever they saw a little earth recently disturbed. 

When my comiade and I reported in this sense to Massena, tlio 
old soldier's eyes sparkled with martial ardour, and he at once 
issued marching orders to prepare for the attack which he reckoned 
on making the next day. Flowever, on receiving the orders, his 
four heutenants liastened to his quarters and a stormy discussion 
took place. Junot, who had commanded in Lisbon, and knew 
it well, declared that it seemed impossible to him to maintain 
so large a town, and expressed himself strongly for the attack. 
General Montbrun shared his opinion; but Ney and Reynier 
hotly opposed it, adding that the loss at Busaco, together with that 
of the wounded who had been abandoned at Coimbra, and the 
numerous sick who had been for the moment disabled by the 
rains, had so largely diminished the number of combatants, that 
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it was not possible to attack a strong position, and further, that 
their men were demoralized — an inaccurate statement, for the 
troops were showing great ardour in demanding to march upon 
lasbon. Losing his patience, Massena repeated viva voce the 
orders he had already given in writing, and Ney declared in so 
many words that he would not carry them out. The commander- 
in-cHef was minded then to remove Ney from the command of 
the 6th corps, as some months later he was obliged to do. But he 
considered that Ney was beloved by his men, whom he had 
commanded for seven years ; that his removal would involve 
that of Reynier, which would complete the discord in the army 
at a moment when unanimity was so eminently needed. They 
could not indeed decide him to leave Portugal, but they extorted 
from him a promise to move away from the enemy’s lines, and 
to retire ten leagues back behind Santarem and Rio Mayor and 
there await fresh orders from the Empeior. 

During our stay at Sobral I saw another artifice employed by 
the English, and one of sufficient importance to be worth noting. 
It is often said that thoroughbred horses are of no use in war, 
because their price is so high and they require so much care that 
it would be almost impossible to provide a squadron, much more 
a regiment, with them. Nor indeed do the English use them on 
campaign ; but they have a habit of sending single officers, 
mounted on fast thoroughbreds, to watch the movements of a 
hostile army. These officers get within the enemy’s cantonments, 
cross his line of march, keep for days on the flanks of liis columns, 
always just out of range, till they can form a clear idea of his 
number and the direction of his march. After our entry into 
Portugal, we frequently saw observers of this bnd flitting round 
us. It was vain to give chase to them, even with the best-mounted 
horsemen. The moment the English officer saw any such approach 
he would set spurs to his steed, and nimbly clearing ditches, 
hedges, and even brooks, he would make off at such speed that our 
men soon lost sight of him, and perhaps saw him soon after a 
league farther on, note-book in hand, at the top of some hillock, 
continuing his observations. This practice, which I never saw 
anyone employ like the English, and which I tried to imitate 
during the Russian campaign, might perhaps have saved Napoleon 
at Waterloo by affording him a warning of the arrival of the 
Prussians. Anyhow, these English “runners,” who were the 
despair of the French generals from the moment we left Spain, 
increased in boldness and cunning as soon as we were in front of 
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Sobral. One could see tliem come out of the lines and race with 
the speed of stags through the vines and over the rocks to inspect 
the positions occupied by our troops* 

Unable to obtain any backing from his lieutenants in his pro- 
posed attack on the lines, and being short of piovisions, Massena 
was compelled, on November 14, to retiic ten leagues back from 
the hills and estabhsh his aimy in a corn-growing district, where 
positions could be found suitable for defence. He selected the 
country between the Rio Mayor, the Tagus, and the Zezeie, 
establishing the 2nd corps at Santarem, the 8th at Torres Notas 
(where also he fixed his head-quarteis), the 6th at Thomar, the 
artillery park at Tancos, while the cavalry were at Ourem with 
their outposts pushed as far as Leiria. Inferring from this move- 
ment that the French were in full retreat for Spain, the English 
followed, but cautiously and at a distance, fearing a trick to draw 
them out of their lines. When they found that we were halted 
behind the Rio Mayor they gave us some trouble, but were 
vigorously met ; and judging that want of provisions would soon 
drive us to leave this district, well adapted for the defensive, they 
contented themselves with watching us. IxDrd Wellington’s 
head-quarters were fixed at Cartaxo, opposite Santarem, and 
from November 1810 till March 1811 the armies faced each 
other, separated only by the Rio Mayor. The English, having 
their food supplies brought by the Tagus from Lisbon, lived m 
comfort ; but the provisioning of our army, having no stores, 
and being in a contracted space, was a serious problem. Our 
troops, however, worked with admirable patience and industry, 
each contributing, like bees in a hive, liis share to the common 
welfaie. Workshops were started in every battalion ; and each 
regiment, organizing a system of raids on a large scale, sent out 
detachments, armed and well led, who returned driving thousands 
of donkeys laden with piovisions of all kinds, and immense herds 
of sheep, pigs, and goats, the booty being proportionately divided 
on Its arrival. As the nearer districts became exhausted, the 
raids had to be pushed further afield, even to the gates of Abrantes 
and Coimbra ; and the attacks of the infuriated peasantiy, though 
always beaten off, caused some loss. 

Early in November, Massena had sent Gcneial Foy to report 
his position to the Emperor : three battalions being required to 
escort him in safety to the Spanish frontier. Meanwhile, not 
knowing when the expected reinforcements might arnve, he 
feared that the English aimy might cioss the Rio Mayor, and 
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make an unexpected attack on our divisions at a time \\lien everv 
legiment had detached at least a third of its men to seaich tor 
pro^■'lsions. If the enemy had arrived in the middle of oiu canton- 
menta while so many soldiers were away, a catastiophe would 
certainly have followed ; and the dispcised troops would have been 
hable to be beaten in detail before they could reassemble, Luckily 
lor us, however, I^oid Wellington based all his plans on lapse of 
time, and did not venture upon any enterprise. 

Meanwhile the Emperor, whose only news of Massena’s army 
had so far been obtained from the London newspapers, having 
at length received the despatches brought by Genet al Foy, 
ordeied the Count of Erlon, commanding the 9th corps, cantoned 
near Salamanca, to maich upon Portugal, and to send Gardanne’s 
brigade forward at once with instructions to find the French 
aimy, and take it the ammunition and the draught hoises of which 
it piesumably stood in need. With all the Emperor’s perspicacity 
it was impossible for him at Paris to judge of the numerous 
difficulties which would hamper Gardanne in carrying out liis 
ordeis Napoleon could never believe that tlie flight of Portu- 
guese occupants at the approach of a French corps had been so 
univeisal that it was impossible to come across an inhabitant 
from whom one could receive the slightest infoimation. This, 
how’ever, was what befell Gardanne. 

hlassena began to fear lest provisions might run short on the 
right bank of the Tagus, and resolved to tap a new country by 
throwing a portion of his army across the river, into the fertile 
piovince of Alemtejo. To tliis end he ordered a division to 
cioss the Zezere and occupy Punhete, a small town at the point 
where that river flows into tlie Tagus. This seemed a good point 
to estabhsh a bridge, but matenals were lacking. Everything 
was, however, supplied by the zeal and activity of Gcneial Eble, 
well supported by his subordinate artillery officers. Forges and 
saw-mills were built ; tools, planks, beams, anchors and ropes 
manufactured, numerous boats were constructed, and the work 
progressing as it were by magic, we conceived the hope of being 
able to cast a solid bridge ovei the Tagus. 

The weather was fearful ; the roads had become torrents, and 
the difficulty of seeking provisions, and especially forage, was much 
increased. Yet our French gaiety did not desert us. In every 
camp societies were got up for theatricals, and the houses deserted 
by the inhabitants supplied us with plenty of costumes in the 
wardrobes which the Portuguese ladies had left behind. We 
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found also plenty of Fiench books ; our quarters were comfortable, 
and we continued to pass the winter pretty well. Our reflections 
were, however, often sad, both as to the situation of the army, and 
our own position. For three months we had had no news from 
our families, from France, even from Spam. Would the Emperor 
send us reinforcements sufficient to take Lisbon, or should w'e be 
compelled to retreat before the English ^ Our minds were full 
of these thoughts, when on December 27 it was suddenly reported 
that General Drouet, Count of Erlon, had just joined the army 
with the 9th corps, 25,000 to 30,000 strong. But our satisfaction 
was much 1 educed on finding that the Count of Erlon^s armv had 
never contained more than 12,000 men ; half of whom he had left 
on tlie Spanish frontier under General Clapar^de, bringing with 
him only Cornoux's division, 6,000 strong, a reinforcement quite 
inadequate to meet the English and take Lisbon. Instead of 
going at once to the commander-in-chief at Torres Novas, the 
Count of Ellon stopped ten leagues short of it at Thomai , !Ney’s 
head-quarters. This was a great blow to Massena, and he sent 
me to the commander of the 9th corps to ask for an explanation 
of a couise as much opposed to politeness as to military regulations. 
When he gave mo this commission he had no doubt that the 
Count of Erlon had been placed by the Emperor under his ordeis, 
but there he was wrong. The instructions given by the chief 
of the staff to the commandei of the 9th corps were only to enter 
Portugal, find JMassena’s aimy, hand over to him some hundreds 
of draught horses ivith ammunition, and then to return to Spam 
with liis troops. It is hard to understand how, after the reports 
which the Empcior had received from Foy and Casablanca as 
to the bad plight ot the army, he could have limited Jiiinself to 
sending such weak support. 

I found that the Count of Eilon had been lodging with Ney 
tvventv-four hours. Tlic marshal, who was anxious to get away 
from Portugal, had detained his guest in order that the influence 
of tlie commander-in-chief might not induce him to put their 
6,000 men at his disposal, and thus enable him to resist the proposal 
to retreat. The count was therefore making leady to depait 
next day, without visiting hhissena ; to whom he begged me to 
make liis excuses on the plea that important business called liim 
back to the frontier. 

An aide-de-camp’s duties are pretty difficult, since in per- 
forming tliem lie often lias to convey instructions to his superiors 
which may wound their self-esteem. Sometimes in the interests 
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of the service he has on his own responsibility to act as interpreter 
of his general’s wishes by giving in his name orders which he has 
not dictated. This is a serious — even a dangerous matter ; but 
the tact of the aide-de-camp must enable him to judge of the 
ciicumstances. My position was as delicate as it well could be, 
for Massena, not having foreseen that the commander of the 9th 
corps might wish to leave Portugal, had put nothing in writing 
on the subject. Still, if he did take away his troops the operations 
of the army would be paralysed, and the commander-in-chief 
would blame the caution which had made me shrink from speaking 
in his name. I took therefore, a bold resolve ; and although I 
had never met the Count of Erlon (Ney being present the while, 
and strongly opposing my arguments), I took the liberty of saying 
that at least he ought to give Marshal Massena time to consider 
the orders which he had brought fiom the chief of the staff, as 
well as time to reply to them. Finally, when the count had 
repeated that he could not wait, I struck my great stroke by 
saving : “ Since your Excellency forces me to fulfil my errand 
to the last word, I have to inform you that Marshal Massena, 
commander-in-chief of the French foices in Portugal, has directed 
me to convey to you both in his own name and that of the Emperor, 
a ioimal order not to move your troops, but to report yourself 
to him to-day at Torres Novas.” The count made no reply but 
ordered his Wses. While they were being got ready, I wrote 
to Massena telling him what 1 had been obliged to do in his 
name j and I learnt later on that he approved. No doubt his 
interview with Massena finally convinced the count, for he agreed 
to remain m Portugal and his troops were sent into quarters at 
Levna. Massena’s gratitude for the firmness and readiness 
which I had shown was increased a few days later when he learnt 
tliat Lord Wellington had formed a plan of attacking our camp, 
and had been checked by the arrival of the Count of Erlon; 
while, if the reinforcement had been withdrawn, the English 
tvould have marched on us, and profited by our extended line to 
ciush us with superior numbers. 


CHAPTER XX \1 

jrE BEGAN the year 1811 at Torres Novas, and its early days 
were marked by an event which saddened aU the staff, the death 
of our comrade D’Aguesseau. This excellent young man, the 
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heir of an illustrious name and possessor of a large fortune, had 
been drawn hy the desire of acquiring fame into the career of 
arms which might have been supposed to be closed to him by 
his delicate health. He had borne the fatigues of the Austrian 
campaign pretty well, but those which we had to undergo in 
Portugal were beyond his powers, and he died in the prime of life. 
We erected a monument to him in the principal church of Torres 
Novas. 

Disquieted by our preparations, and wishing to know in what 
condition our works were, Wellington employed a strong measure 
which he had often found successful. One very dark night an 
Englishman, dressed in ofiicer’s uniform, got into a small boat on 
the left bank a little above Punhete, landed in silence, passed 
through the Prench outposts, and at daybreak walked boldly 
towards our workshops, examining everything at his ease as if 
he had belonged to the staff of our army. Our artilleryman and 
engineers coming to their work in the morning perceived the 
stranger, arrested him, and brought him to General Eble, to whom 
this scoundrel impudently declared that he was an English 
officer, and that, in disgust at a piece of favouritism which had 
been committed to his injury, he had deserted in order to take 
service in our Irish legion. On being taken before the commandcr- 
in-chief he not only repeated his story, but offered to give detailed 
information as to the positions of the English troops, and point 
out the places where we might with most advantage cross t)ie 
Tagus. You.wiU hardly beheve that Massena and Pelet, much 
as they despised the fellow, put faith in his tale, and wishing to 
profit by his advice, spent whole days over the maps with Hm, 
taking notes of what he said. We of the staff were not so much 
taken in, for nothing could persuade us that an English officer 
would have deserted, and we declared plainly that in our opinion 
the pretended captain was nothing but a clever spy sent by 
Wellington ; but nothing that we could say shook Mass6na’s and 
Pelet’s belief. Yet our conjectures were well founded, as it was 
soon proved, when General Junot came to head-quarters, and his 
aide-de-camp recognized the so-called English officer as having 
acted the deserter once before in 1808, when the French army was 
occupying Lisbon, Junot also remembered him perfectly, 
although he was now wearing an infantry uniform instead of the 
hussar uniform which he wore at Lisbon, and advised Massena 
to shoot him. But tlie stranger protested that he had never 
served in the cavalry, and to prove his identity showed a captain’s 
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commission with, which Wellington had probably supplied him in 
order to enable him to pass for what he professed to be. Massena 
therefore did not like to order his arrest, but Ins suspicions were 
aroused, and he ordered the commanding gendaime to have him 
closely watched. The spy got an inkling of this, and the following 
night got down very cleverly from a third-floor window and 
reached the neighbourhood of Tancos, whence he probably swam 
across the Tagus, for some of his clothes were found on the bank. 
Thus it was clearly shown that he was an agent of the English 
general, and that Massena had been tricked. His wrath fell upon 
Pelet, and rose to fury when he discovered that the sham deserter, 
who had been so imprudently admitted into his study, had walked 
oft with a small note-book in wliich the effective strength of each 
regiment was enteied. Later on we learnt that this clever scamp 
was no officer in the English army, but a captain of Dover smugglers 
who, to abundant resource and audacity, added the power of 
speabng several languages and of wearing every kind of disguise. 

Meanwhile time passed and brought no change in our position, 
for although the Emperor had thiice bidden him to reinforce 
Massena, Soult, imitating the attitude of Marshal Victor towards 
himself in 1809, had stopped on the way about the end of January 
to besiege Badajos. We could hear the firing distinctly, and 
Massena regretted much that his colleague should be wasting 
precious time on a siege instead of marching towards him just 
when we were about to be compelled by scarcity of provisions to 
abandon Portugal. Even after the capture of Badajos, the 
Emperor blamed Marshal Soult^s disobedience and said, “He 
captured me a town, and lost me a kingdom.” 

On February 5, Foy rejoined the army, bringing up a reinforce- 
ment of 2,000 men. He came from Paris, where he had held 
long conferences with the Emperor, and announced afresh that 
Soult was soon coming to join us. But as tlie whole of February 
went by and he did not appear, the Count of Erlon, whom by an 
inexplicable blunder the Emperor had not placed under Massena’s 
orders, declared that his troops could not live any longer at Leyria, 
and that he was going to march back to Spain. Marshal Ney and 
General Reynier seized this opportunity to set forth again the 
misery of their cause in a country which was completely ruined, 
and the commander-in-chief was obliged at last, after several 
months of obstinate resistance, to consent to a retreat towards 
the frontier, hoping to find there the means of supporting his 
army without entirely abandoning Portugal, and to invade again 
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as soon as the reinforcements arrived. Our retreat began on March 
6. The preparations were kept so secret and executed during 
the night of March 5 in such good order, that the English, whose 
outposts were only separated from ours by the little stream of the 
Rio Mayor, did not discover our movement till the morning of 
the next day, by which time General Reynier’s troops were five 
leagues away. Lord Wellington, in his uncertainty whether the 
object of our movement was to cross the Tagus at Punhete or 
really to retire towards Spain, lost twelve hours in hesitation ; 
and by the time he resolved to follow, which he did without energy 
and at some distance, the French army had gained a march upon 
him. Meanwhile, General Junot, having gone prancing impru- 
dently in front of the English hussars, was struck on the nose 
by a bullet ; but the wound did not hinder him from retaining 
the command of tlie 8th corps during the rest of the campaign.’^ 
The army moved in several columns on Pombal, Marshal Ney 
with the Sth corps forming the rear-guard, and valiantly defending 
his ground foot by foot. As for Massena, roused at length from 
his torpor, he gained between the 5th and 9th of March three 
days on the enemy, and completely organized his retreat — one 
of the most difficult operations of war. Contrary to his usual 
custom, also, he was so cheerful as to surprise us all. 

On March 12 there was a smait engagement before Redinha. 
Marshal Ney, having found a defensible position, decided to halt 
there, and Lord Wellington, takingthis as a challenge, sent forwaid 
a strong body. After a hot action Ney repulsed the enemy, and 
continued his retreat briskly, but with the loss of two or three 
hundred men. The enemy lost more than a thousand, f our 
artillery having played on his masses for some time, while he had 
only two light guns in position. This engagement was of as 
little use to the English as to us. Why should Wellington, 
knowing that Ney had orders to retire, and that the French were 
in declared retreat, be in such a hurry to attack merely in order 
to make Ney resume liis march a little sooner than he would 
otherwise have done ? I was present at this affair, and deplored 
the false pride of the two generals which cost so many brave 
men their lives with no result 

The main French army took up a position between Condeixa 

•[According to Napier, the date of Junot's wound was some weeks 
earlier, and it did disable him, though, of course, he may have retained 
the nominal command.] 

t[Twelve officers and two hundred men (Napier).] 
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and Cardaxo. The critical moment of our retreat had arrived, 
Massena, not wishing to leave Portugal, had resolved to cross the 
Mondego at Coimbra, and await orders and reinforcements from 
the Emperor in the fertile district between that town and Oporto ; 
but Trant had cut the bridge of Coimbra, and the Mondego 
was so much swollen as to be unfordable. The only course open 
was, therefore, to reach Puente de Murcelha, and there cross 
the rapid torrent of the Alva. Accordingly, on the 13th the 
head-quarters started in that direction. We ought to have 
reached Miranda de Corvo the same day ; but for some unknown 
reason the marshal established himself at Fuente-Cuberta, where, 
believing himself covered by the divisions which he had ordered 
Ney to post at Cardaxo and Condeixa, he had with him only a 
guard of thirty grenadiers and twenty-five dragoons. But Ney, 
under plea of an attack by superior forces, had abandoned these 
points ; giving notice to Massena so late that he did not get the 
letter till some hours after the execution of the movement, and 
might have been captured with all his staff. In fact, believing 
that he was under the safeguard of several French divisions, and 
finding the place agreeable and the weather fine, he had ordered 
his dinner to be served in the open air. We were sitting quietly 
at table under the trees near Ae entrance of the village, when 
suddenly there appeared a detachment of fifty English hussars, 
less than a hundred yards away. The grenadiers surrounded 
Massena, while the aides-de-camp and the dragoons mounted and 
rode towards the enemy. As they fled at once, we supposed they 
were some stragglers, seeking to rejoin their army ; but we soon 
saw an entire regiment, and perceived that the neighbouring 
hillsides were covered with English troops who had almost com- 
pletely surrounded Fuente-Cuberta. The imminent danger in 
which the head-quarters were placed was due to a mistake on the 
part of Ney. Thinking that the commander-in-chief had had his 
letter, he ordered all his divisions to evacuate Cardaxo and Condeixa, 
thus uncovering Fuente-Cuberta. The enemy had come up in 
silence, and you may judge of our astonishment ; but luckily night 
was at hand, and a thick fog rising. The English, never dreanoing 
that the French commander would be thus separated from his 
army, took our group for a rear-guard, which they did not venture 
to attack ; but it is certain that if the hussars had made a resolute 
charge, they would have carried off Massena and all who were 
with him. Naturally when the English heard of Massena’s 
narrow escape they made the most of it ; and Napier avers that he 
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only escaped their hussars by taking the feathers out of his hat. 
Unfortunately for this story, marsh^ did not wear plumes. 

During this long and toihome march, Massena^s attention was 

' much occupied with the danger to which Mme. N was exposed. 

Several times her horse fell over fragments of rock invisible in 
tlie darkness, but although cruelly bruised, the brave woman 
picked hersell up. After several of these falls, however, she could 
neither remount her horse nor walk on foot and had to be carried 
by grenadiers. What would have happened to her if we had been 
attacked, I do not know. The marshal, imploring us all the time 
not to abandon her, said repeatedly : ‘‘ What a mistake I made 
in bringing a woman to the war I ’’ However, we got out ot 
the critical situation into which Ney had brought us. 

On the following day, March 14, after beating back a smart 
attack upon liis rear-guard, Massena posted the mass of his troops 
in a strong position in front of IMiranda de Corvo, in order to 
give the artillery and baggage wagons time to pass the defile 
beyond the town. Seeing the French army halted, Lord Welling- 
ton brought up a strong force, and everything promised a serious 
engagement when Massena summoned liis lieutenants to receive 
his instructions. AH but Ney came at once, and as he did not 
arrive the commander-in-chief oidered Major Pelet and me to 
go and ask him to come quicMy. This errand, which seemed an 
easy one to discharge, nearly cost me my life. 

The French army was drawn up on ground descending gently 
in the form of an amphitheatre towards a large brook, lying 
between two broad HUs, over the summits of which passed 
country roads, leading to Miranda. At the moment when Pelet 
and I gaHoped off to execute the marshal’s order, the English 
skirmishers appeared in the distance, coming up to attack the 
two hiUs. In order to be more certain of finding Marshal Ney, 
my companion and I separated. Pelet took the road on the 
left, I that on the right, passing through a wide clearing, in which 
were our outposts. Hearing that Marshal Ney had passed by, 
less than a quarter of an hour before, I felt bound to hasten to 
meet him, and just as I hoped to come up with him, I heard several 
shots, and bullets whistled past my ears. I was no great distance 
from the enemy’s skirmishers, posted in the woods surrounding 
the clearing. Although I knew that Marshal Ney had a strong 
escort, I was uneasy on his account, fearing that the English might 
have cut him off, until I saw him on the other side of the brook. 
Pelet was with him, and both were going in the direction of 
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Massena. So, being sure that the orders had been conveyed, I 
was about to return, when a young Enghsh light infantry ofHcei 
trotted up on his pony, ciying, ‘‘ Stop, Mr. Frenchman ; I should 
like to have a little fight with you ! ” I saw no need to reply to 
this bluster, and was making my way towards our outposts, 500 
yards in arrear, while the Englishman followed me, heaping 
insults on me. At first I took no notice, but presently he called 
out, I can see by your uniform that you are on the staff of a 
marshal, and I will put in the London papers that the sight of me 
was enough to frighten away one of Massena’s or Ney’s cowardly 
aides-de-camp ! ” I admit that it was a serious error on my 
part, but I could no longer endure this impudent challenge coolly ; 
so, drawing my sword, I dashed furiously at my adversary. But 
just as I was about to meet him, I heard a rustling in the wood, 
and out came two English hussars, galloping to cut off my retreat. 
I was caught in a trap, and understood that only a most energetic 
defence could save me from the disgrace of being taken piisoner, 
through my own fault, in sight of the whole French army, which 
was witness to this unequal combat. So I flew upon the English 
ofiicer ; we met ; he gave me a slash across the face, I ran my 
sword into his throat. His blood spurted over me, and the 
wretch fell fiom his horse to the ground, which he bit in his 
rage. Meanwhile, the two hussars were hitting me all over, 
chiefly on the head. In a few seconds my shako, my wallet, and 
my pelisse were in strips, though I was not myself wounded by 
any of their blows. At length, however, the elder of the two 
hussars, a grizzled old soldier, let me have more than an inch of 
his point in my right side. I leplied with a vigorous backhander ; 
my blade struck his teeth and passed between his jaws, as he was 
in the act of shouting, slitting his mouth to the ears. He made 
off promptly, to my lively satisfaction, for he was by far the 
braver and more energetic of the two, Wlien the younger man 
found himself left alone with me, he hesitated for a moment, 
because as our horses’ heads were touching, he saw that to turn 
his back to me was to expose himself to be hit. However, on see- 
ing several soldiers coming to my aid, he made up his mind, but 
he did not escape the dreaded wound, for in my anger I pursued 
him for some paces and gave him a thrust in the shoulder, which 
quickened his speed. During this fight, which lasted less time 
than it has taken to tell it, our scouts had come up quickly to 
set me free, and on the other side the English soldiers had marched 
towards the place where their officer had fallen. The two groups 
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were firing at each, other, and I was very near getting in the way 
of the buUets from both sides. But my brother and Ligniville, 
who had seen me engaged with the English officer and his two 
men, had hastened up to me, and I was badly in want of their 
help, for I was losing so much blood from, the wound in my side 
that I was growing faint, and I could not have stayed on my 
hoise if they had not held me up. As soon as I rejoined the 
staff, Masscna said, taking my hand, “ Well done ; rather too 
well done I A field officer has no business to expose himself in 
fighting at the outposts,” He was quite right, but when I told 
him the motives which had led me on, he blamed me less, and the 
moie fiery Ney, remembering his own hussar days, cried, “ Upon 
my woid, in Marbot’s place I should have done the same ! ” All 
the generals and my comrades came to express their concern, while 
Dr. Brisset was attending to me. The wound in my cheek was 
not important ; in a month’s time it had healed over, and you 
can scarcely see the mark of it along my left whisker. But the 
thrust in my right side was dangerous, especially in the middle of 
a long retreat, in which I was compelled to travel on horseback, 
without being able to get the rest which a wounded man needs. 

As I said, at the moment when I was sent in search of Ney, 
the French army was drawn up in its position, commanding 
Miranda de Corvo, expecting an attack. However, Wellington, 
deterred no doubt by his losses on the previous days, checked the 
maich of his troops, and Massena, seeing this, determined under 
cover of the approaching night to pass tlirough the town and long 
defile of Miranda. 

On the morning of the I5tlx the aimy reached tire banks of the 
Ceira, opposite Foz de Arunce, a small town on a hill commanding 
the livei and tlie level ground on the left bank. On the 17th we 
ciossed the Alva at Ponte Murcelha, and marched for five days, 
reaching Celorico unmolested. 

The valley between tlie Mondego and the Estrella is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and we lived in comfort. Thus, on finding ourselves 
again at Celorico, whence Massena had had the unludcy idea of 
turning aside from this fertile region on our outward march, and 
taking to the mountain district of Busaco, the army blamed him 
afresh, feeling that his mistake had cost many thousands of lives, 
and brought the campaign to failure. The marshal now — 
unable to make up his mind to re-enter Spain — resolved to hold 
his ground at any cost in Portugal. Massena having communicated 
his plan to his lieutenants at Celorico, Marshal Ney, who was 
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biirning with, desire to recover his independence, opposed the idea 
of a new campaign, declaring that he was going to take his troops 
back to Spain, because they could no longer get any bread in 
Portugal. This was true, but the army had been accustomed to^ 
live without bread for the last six months, each soldier receiving 
several pounds of meat and plenty of wme. This fresh disobedience 
on Ney’s part roused Massena’s wrath, and he replied by a general 
order, removing Marshal Ney from the command of the 6th 
corps. This act of vigour, just and necessary as it was, had been 
too long delayed; he should have done it at the first sign of 
insubordination. Ney at first refused to go away, saying that as 
the Emperor had given him the command of the 6th corps he 
should not resign it but by his direction ; but on the order being 
repeated, he returned to Spam, and thence went to Paris, The 
command of the 6th corps fell by right of seniority to General 
Loison. Ney’s dismissal produced an impression upon the army 
which was all the stronger that the principal cause of it was 
known, and that, insisting on a return to Spain, he had expressed 
the general wish of the troops. 

On the 24th, the army began to move back upon the Tagus, 
and occupied Guarda. Of aU towns in the Peninsula, this is in 
the highest situation. Several men died from the cold, and my 
wound in the side became very painful. Here Massena received 
several dispatches from Berthier, nearly all two months old ; which 
shows what a mistake Napoleon had made in thinking that from 
Paris he could direct the movements of an army in Portugal. 
The dispatches reached Massena at Guarda just when he was mal^g 
arrangements to hold the upper Tagus ; and instead of going on 
at once with his movement, he wasted some days in replying to 
these letters of two months ago. This delay was injurious to 
us, for the enemy took advantage of it to bring up his troops, 
and attack us at Guarda. We repulsed* him here, and so in the 
other partial combats which Massena sustained while awaiting 
the ofiicers whom he had sent to Alcantara. On learning from 
their report that it would be impossible to feed the army in a 
country devoid of resources, Massena’s will had at last to yield 
before accumulated obstacles, aggravated by the opposition of 
the generals and the destitution of the troops : and it was decided 
to return to Spain. Still, however, the commander-in-chief 

* [So one has to render repousser ; but, seeing that as a matter of fact 
the French were forced to evacuate Guarda, the words evidently do 
not correspond accurately in meaning ] 
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delayed, and Wellington profited by a false move on the part of 
Reynier to attack him at Sabugal. The fight was undecisive ; 
but we lost two or three hundred more men in a glorious but 
useless engagement. 

Next day, April i, the army crossed the frontier and encamped 
on Spanish territory. It still included more than 45,000 effectives, 
and had sent more than 10,000 sick and wounded to Rodrigo and 
Salamanca. We had entered Portugal with 60,000 combatants, 
besides the division of the 9th corps which had joined us. During 
this long campaign, therefore, we had lost about 10,000 men 
killed, dead of illness, and prisoners. 

The army took post round Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Zamora. 
Massena was thus in a most awkward position, for the two 
fortresses and the surrounding country were under the authority 
of Bessi^res, to whom the Emperor had entrusted the command 
of a new army called the ‘‘Northern,” entirely composed of 
troops belong to the Young Guard. Hence arose a conflict of 
authority between the two marshals, Bessi^res wishing to keep 
all the supplies for his troops, while Massena reasonably main- 
tained that his army, which had endured so many hardships in 
Portugal, had a right to at least an equal share in the distribution 
of provisions. The Emperor usually so far-sighted, had not 
given any orders to meet the case of Massena’s army being forced 
to evacuate Portugal. Great perplexity, therefore, prevailed on 
the frontier, especially as to the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. 

The order placing the Count of Erlon and his force under the 
command of Massena came at length, three months too late. 
After cantoning his army between Rodrigo, Zamora, and Sala- 
manca, the marshal, on April 9, fixed his head-quarters in the 
last-named town. 

Rest and good care at Salamanca soon cured me; but my 
satisfaction at this was alloyed by a vexatious incident which 
caused me much trouble. My good friend Ligniville left us in 
consequence of a serious difiEerence with Massena. The marshal 
had entrusted him with the laborious duties of chief equeriy, 
which he performed, I may say, quite voluntarily, and out of 
§[Ood-nature. Fond as he was of horses, he had much difficulty 
in feeding them in Spain and Portugal, but he made the best of it. 
It had been ascertained that, in order to convey all the utensils and 
baggage of the head-quarters, thirty mules were required, and 
Ligniville, before entering on the campaign, had proposed to 
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obtain them ; but Massena, not wishing to bear the cost himself, 
had ordeied the commissary-general to get them for him. He 
had these pack animals with him throughout. Now the Spaniards 
have a good habit of shaving their mules’ backs, so that the hain 
may not work into lumps under the pack, and make them sore. 
The operation can only be done by experts, and is pretty costly. 
Massena, therefore, proposed to Ligniville to make the Mayor of 
Salamanca pay the cost out of the local funds ; but Ligniville 
refused to be a party to what he thought an exaction, and a scene 
ensued. Finally my friend told the marshal that as he showed 
so little gratitude for his condescension in acting as equerry he 
would not only vacate the post, but offer his resignation, and 
rejoin the i8th Dragoons, to which he belonged. In vain did 
Massena try every means to make him stay ; Ligniville, a calm 
but very determined man, was inflexible, and fixed the day for 
his departure. Major Pelet being away on service, I was doing 
the duty of senior aide-de-camp, and in that capacity I assembled 
all the staff-officers, and proposed that we should show our esteem 
for our good comrade by riding with him a league from the town. 
My suggestion was accepted, and in order that Prosper Massena 
should not seem to be finding fault with his father, we were 
careful to tell him off to remain in the ante-room while we escorted 
Ligniville. Our farewell was cordial, for we all liked him. 
Though our action was perfectly honourable, Massena was angry 
at it, and accused me of instigating it ; and from that time his 
grudge against me revived, ^ough my behaviour during the 
campaign had restored his confidence and interest in me. 

Meanwhile the garrison of Almeida, invested by the English, 
and almost out of provisions, was on the point of surrendering, 
and the Emperor, in order to deprive the English of this triumph, 
had ordered Massena to march his whole forces to the place and 
blow up the ramparts. But this operation had, as I have said, 
now become a very delicate one, since a considerable force was 
blockading Almeida and we should have to fight a battle. There 
was another not less serious difficulty. Mass^na’s army, distri- 
buted through the province of Salamanca, was not exactly living in 
the arms of plenty Still every cantonment could supply the 
small body quartered in it, while if we were to march on tlie 
English, we must concentrate our troops and provide supplies 
which we had no sufficient means of storing or transporting. 

As governor of the province. Marshal Bessitires could dispose 
of all its lesources, but he reserved them for the regiments of 
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the guard. He had plenty of cavalr}^ and a formidable artillery, 
while Massena, though his infantrj' was still respectable, was short 
of horses. He therefore asked Bessi^res to lend him some, and all 
the letters which he received from him abounded in the most 
encouraging protestations. As, however, they remained without 
result, and Almeida was known to be at the last gasp, Massena no 
longer contented himself with writing to his colleague, whose 
head-quarters were at Valladolid, but resolved to send an aide-de 
camp, who could explain the gravity of the position, and press 
him to send support. The commander-in-chief selected me to 
discharge this duty. Having been severely wounded on March 
14, I was, five we^s later, not exactly in condition to ride post- 
haste over roads coveied with guerillas. In any other circum- 
stances I should have remarked as much to the marshal, but as 
he was cross with me, and as I had, through excessive zeal, asked 
leave to resume my duties (not expecting to have such a severe job 
in the course of the next few days) I did not care to throw myself 
on Massena’s pity, so I started in spite of the remonstrances of 
my comrades and my brother, who offered to take my place. In 
order to perform the duty I had to gallop the whole way on post 
horses ; the wound in mv side reopened and caused me much 
pain; still I reached Valladolid. Marshal Bessi^res, to prove 
outright that he cherished no grudge against me in regard to the 
quarrel between Marshal Lannes and himself on the battlefield 
of Essling, in which I was so innocently involved, received me 
very kindly. Complying with Massena’s reiterated request, he 
promised to send several regiments and three batteries of field 
artillery as well as abundant provisions. In such haste was I 
to report this good news to Massena that I started back after a 
few hours’ rest. Satisfied as he was with the result of my mission, 
he did not say a single good-natured word about the zed which I 
had shown. It must be admitted that the many annoyances 
which he had all around him did a good deal to embitter his 
naturally vindictive temper. 

Meanwhile Bessi^res’ promised reinforcements not having 
anived by the 2 1st, Massena, reckoning only on his own resources 
to make his way to Almeida, concentrated his army on the 26th 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. But in order to feed the assembled forces, 
it was necessary to draw upon the supplies of Rodrigo, and thus 
compromise the future fate of that important place. 

Great was the joy of our soldiers, who, though they had lived 
some days on half-rations of bread and less of meat, were yet 
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eager to fight, when, on the morning of the 2nd, they saw a weak 
column of Marshal Bessieres’ troops approaching, and took it 
for an advance-guard. But the reinforcement so pompously 
announced, and so long awaited, was confined to 1,500 cavalry, 
6 guns, and 30 good teams. Bessi^res was bringmg neither 
ammunition nor provisions. It was a regular hoax. Massena 
was horrified, but very soon grew angry at seeing that Bessieres 
was himself in command of this feeble succour. Indeed, the 
presence of that marshal was calculated to annoy him. The 
Army of Portugal was, it is true, in a province subject to the 
jurisdiction of Bessieres, but it was independent of him, and solely 
under Massena’s orders, nor was there any reason, because Bessieres 
was lending a few soldiers, that he should come in person to 
control in some measure his colleague’s actions. Massena under- 
stood this, and said to us, “ He would have done much better to 
have sent me a few more thousand men with ammunition and 
provisions, and to have remained at the centre of his province 
than to come examining and criticizing what I am going to do.” 
Bessieres was therefore very coldly received, but this did not 
hinder him from following Massena during the short campaign 
and giving him his advice. The army started on the afternoon 
of May 2, and hostilities began the next day. * 

Scarcely was the French army in quarters where it could rest 
and recruit, than Massena began to think of reorganizing it, with 
a view to a fresh campaign. The work was, however, barely set 
on foot, when Marshal Marmont arrived from Paris. Though 
he held his appointment to the command-in-chief, he presented 
himself at first as Ney’s successor in the command of the 6th 
corps ; then a few days later, when he was sufficiently acquainted 
with the state of affairs, he produced his commission, and handed 
to Massena the Emperor’s order recalling him to Paris. This 
unforeseen disgrace, announced in such a way as to indicate that 
the Emperor did not approve his conduct of the operations, was a 
crushing blow to Massena, but he was compelled to surrender the 
command to lyiarmont, and, taking leave of the army, he retired, 
in the first place, to Salamanca, after a very lively altercation 
with General Foy, whom he accused of having made common 
cause with Ney to do him a disservice with the Emperor. 

But let us return for a moment to June, i8ii,when Massena 

* [In the original Marbot here gives a lengthy description of the 
battle of Fuentes d'Ohoro, largely based on Napier. It is therefore 
omitted frctoa these pages.] 
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resigned his command. The war in the Peninsula was so dis- 
agreeable and so toilsome that every man longed to get back to 
France. The Emperor, knowing this, and wishing to keep his 
.army up to its full strength, had decided that no officer was to 
leave Spain without special permission, and the order recalling 
Massena authorized him to bring away only two aides-de-camp, 
and to leave the others at Marshal Marmont’s disposal. He, 
having his staff complete, and knowing none of us, was no more 
anxious to keep us than we to stay with him. He assigned us no 
duties, and we passed some three weeks at Salamanca drearily 
enough. The time seemed, however, less long to me than to 
my companions, because I employed it in committing my 
recollections of the recent campaign to paper. 

In consideration of my wound the minister at last sent me 
leave to return to France. Some others of Massena’s staff 
having also been permitted to leave the Peninsula, we joined a 
detachment of 500 grenadiers, who were on their way to reinforce 
the Imperial Guard. General Junot and his wife the duchess 
also took advantage of this escort. We travelled easily on horse- 
back, with fine weather. On the j'ourney some eccentric conduct 
on the part of Junot made me anxious as to his future.* We 
reached the frontier, and forgetting past troubles, I hastened on 
to Paris, arriving in July, after an absence of fifteen toilsome 
months. Contrary to my expectation the marshal received me 
well, and I learnt that he had spoken very kindly of me to the 
Emperor. So on my first appearance at the Tuileries, the 
Emperor expressed his satisfaction with me, spoke with interest 
of Miranda de Corvo, and asked how many wounds I had now 
had. “ Eight, sir,^’ I answered. ‘‘ Well, they are eight good 
quarterings of nobility for you,” rej*oined the Emperor. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

I SPENT all the summer and autumn at Paris, passing some 
days of every month at the chateau of Bonneuil with M. and 
Mme, Desbridrcs. While I was away, this excellent family had 
shown great friendship for my motlier, and before long I was 
permitted to pay my addresses to their daughter. Our marriage 
was arranged, and for a moment I hoped to obtain my promotion 
to colonel before the event took place. 

* [He committed suicide by leaping from a window in July, 1813 ] 
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According to etiquette the Emperor signed the marriage con- 
tracts of all his colonels, but he rarefy paid this honour to officers 
of a lower rank ,* if they wished for it they had to acquaint the 
JVIinister for War with their reasons. I based my application on 
the fact of the Emperor having said to me just before Marengo, 
and soon aftei my father’s death, If you behave well, and follow 
in his footsteps, it will be I who will act as vour father.” Since 
that day I had been eight times wounded, and was conscious of 
having always done my duty. Clarke, the minister, a rough man, 
v\ho nearly always rejected such applications, admitted that 
mme desen^ed consideiation, and promised to present it. In a 
few days I was ordered to present myself at Compi^gne and bring 
the notary with the maniage contract When we arrived, the 
Empeior was out coursing — not that he cared much for this 
exercise, but he rightly thought tliat he ought to imitate the old 
Fiench kings. The matter had therefoie to be put off till the 
next day, at which the notary, who had business in Paris, was much 
distressed ; but there was no help for it. Next day we were 
presented to the Emperor, and my marriage contract was signed 
in the room where, twenty years later, I was often on duty with 
the Orleans princes. 

In these short interviews Napoleon was most affable. He 
asked several questions of the notary : inquired if the young lady 
was pretty, what was her dowry, and so on ; and when I took 
leave he said tliat he would like me to have a good post, and that 
he would, before long, reward me for my good service. Then I 
did think that I was as good as colonel ; and my hopes rose higher 
yet when, as I left the room. General Mouton, Count of Lobau, 
assured me that my name was on the list of field-officers who 
were to receive regiments, an assurance all the more welcome that 
the Count of Lobau was in charge of that department of the 
War Office which dealt with promotions. I returned to Pans, 
tlierefore, with a joyful heart, and was married on November ii. 

Happy in the bosom of my family, I was daily awaiting my 
commission as colonel, when I was informed by the minister that 
I had been appointed as major to the 1st hlounted Chasseurs, 
then in garrison at the other end of Geimany. This was a severe 
blow. As a major I had already been thrice wounded and served 
two campaigns, and it was hard to have to ser\*e again with that 
rank, nor, after what the Emperor and the Count of Lobau had 
said, could I understand why I was thus treated. However, 
the latter soon explained it. 
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After the promotion of Pelet and Casabianca, I was the senior 
major on Massena’s staff. But M. Barain, the artilleiy captain, 
whom I liave mentioned as having lost an arm at Wagram, and 
’ who, though he had been promoted to major with a view to his 
service m the arsenals, had insisted on accompanying Massena 
to Portugal, possessed a relative whose influence with the marshal 
was considerable. Through his intervention Massena was per- 
suaded to recommend Barain for promotion, and the Emperor, 
pelding with some hesitation to the same influence, made him 
colonel. 

From Massena I received the following letter, as my sole 
reward for three campaigns served under him and three wounds 
received : 

Paris, Novmher 24, 1811 

My Dear Marbot, — I forward your commission, which has 
been sent to me. As you know, I asked for your promotion ; 
and it is a matter of twofold regret to me that I failed to obtain 
it, and that I am losing your services. I appreciate them highly, 
and, so far as you are concerned, they are independent of the 
rewards which they entitle you to claim, and will always earn you 
the esteem of those under whom you may happen to serve. You 
may be sure of mine, and equally sure of my regret and mj’’ sincere 
attachment. 

Massena. 

1 did not espect to see him again ; but the marechale, wishing, 
as she wrote, to make my wife’s acquaintance, invited us to dinner. 
Of her I have nothing but good to say, ever since I met her at 
Antibes, her native place, on my way back from Genoa ; so I 
accepted. Massena came up to me with fresh expressions of 
regret, and proposed that he should apply for my nomination 
as officer of the Legion of Honour. I replied that, as he could 
do nothing for me when I was on his staff, I would not trouble him 
further, and would try to secure my promotion for myself ; and 
so shpped off into the crowd of guests. I never met the marshal 
again, though I continued to visit his wife and son, who were 
both my very good friends- . 

I began the year 1812 at Paris with my wife and our respective 
families ; but my happiness was disturbed by the thought of my 
approaching departure to join the first regiment of cliasseurs, to 
which I had been appointed as major only. My regret at not 
having obtained promotion to colonel was somewhat lessened 
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when I was paying my respects on New Year’s Day at the Tuileries, 
and the Emperor sent for me to his private room. I found there 
Count Lobau, who, in this matter, as always, did me much kind- 
ness. Napoleon appeared, and was very affable, saying that he 
had intended to give me a regiment, that personal considerations 
had induced him to make Barain a colonel, which with Pelet 
and Casabianca made three colonels from Massena’s staff, and he 
did not think he ought to appoint a fourth. He added that, 
though he could not give me the nominal command of a regiment, 
he was going to give it me practically — that, namely, of the 23rd 
Mounted Chasseuis. The colonel, M. de la Nougarcde, suffered 
so much from gout that he could scarcely ride. “ But,” continued 
the Emperor, “ he is an excellent officer, and seived his first 
campaigns valiantly with me ; I have much liking and esteem 
for him, and as he has begged me to allow him to try another 
campaign, I do not wish to take his regiment from him. However, 
I understand that that fine regiment is in a somewhat ticklish 
state, so I am sending you as his coadjutoi. You will be working 
in your own interest — for if the colonel’s health improves I shall 
make him a general. Otlierwise I shall put him in tlie gendarmerie, 
and in either case you will be colonel. So I repeat that you 
will be working in your own interest.” This promise restored 
my hopes, and I was making ready to start for my new destination 
when my leave was prolonged till the end ot March, a favour 
that was none the less agreeable because I had not asked for it. 

The 23rd Chasseurs was then in Swedish Pomerania, and, wishing 
to join before the end of my leave, I left Paris on March 15. I 
gave a place in my carriage to M. Duibadi, nephew of Marshal 
Mortier, a lieutenant in the same regiment. My old servant, 
\\ oirland, had asked leave to stay in Spain, hoping to make his 
fortune in a canteen, and I had replaced him when I left Salamanca 
by a Pole named Lorenz Schilkowski. He had been an Austrian 
Uhlan and was not lacking in wits, but was a drunkard like afi 
the Poles, and, unlike the soldiers of that nation, as cowardly as 
a hare. But, besides his native tongue, Lorenz spoke French a 
little, German and Russian perfectly, and in these respects was 
exceedingly valuable to me for a war in the north. 

As we were starting at night from the post-house of Kaisers- 
lautern, the postilion upset my carriage into a quagmire, and it 
was broken. Nobody was hurt, but hi. Durbacli and I both 
said . A bad omen for soldiers who will soon be in presence of 
the enemy.” However, after a da}^ spent in repairing damages, 
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we were able to proceed, but the springs and wheels were so much 
injured that they broke six times during the journey, causing us 
much delay, and making us do several leagues on foot in the snow. 
At length we reached the shores of the Baltic, and found the 23rd 
Chasseurs in garrison at Stralsund and Greifswald. 

I found Colonel de la NougarMe an excellent man, cultivated 
and capable, but so prematurely aged by gout that he had to 
travel constantly in a carriage — a melancholy way for the comman- 
der of a light cavalry regiment to move. He received me most 
kindly, and after explaining to me his reasons for remaining with 
the regiment, he showed me a letter in which Count Lobau 
informed him of the reasons which led the Emperor to place me 
with him. So far from being hurt by this, he regarded it as an 
additional kindness on the Emperor^s part, and as holding out 
hopes that he would soon be appointed general, or commander of 
gendarmerie. He expected, with my help, to be able at least 
to take some part in the campaign, and obtain what he desired at 
the first review held by the Emperor. Therefore, to associate me 
in the command more than my position as senior major would 
naturally imply, he assembled the officers, and in their presence 
delegated his powers provisionally to me, bidding each obey me 
without reference to him, since his weak health often made it 
impossible for him to keep sufficiently near the raiment for him 
to command it in person. A general order to this effect was 
drawn up, and from that day I became in everything but rank a 
regimental commander, and the regiment soon became accustomed 
to regard me as its actual commander. Since that time I have 
commanded army cavalry regiments, either as colonel or as a general 
officer, and I have been for a long time inspector of that arm ; 
but I can safely say that, if I ever saw a regiment in as good 
condition as the 23rd Chasseurs, I never saw a better. It was 
not that it contained men of surpassing merit, such as I have 
occasionally known in other regiments, but if there was no man 
in the 23rd of extraordinary ability, there was not one who was 
not thoroughly up to his duty. All were on the same level of 
courage and zeal : there was no weak spot. The officers, highly 
intelligent and sufficiently well trained, were all of excellent 
character, and lived together as true brethren in arms. It was 
the same vdth the non-commissioned officers, and the troopers 
followed their good example. Nearly all were veterans of Auster- 
litz, Jena, Eriedland, and Wagram, and most had three, or at 
least two, good-conduct stripes ; those who had only one were a 
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small minority. They were a splendid lot of men from Normandy^ 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Francho-Comte, provinces well known 
for military spirit and love of horses. General Bourcier, when 
charged with the general remounting, had been so struck with 
the stature of the men that he had given them larger and stouter 
horses than the chasseurs usually have, so that this regiment was 
called the carbiniers of the light cavalry. Their long stay in 
Germany had brought men and horses into perfect condition ; 
and when I took the command of the regiment it had an effective 
stiength of over i,ooo fighting men, well-disaplined, calm, and 
able to hold their own, especidly in presence ot the enemy, 

I got my horses from the island of Rugen, where there is a good 
breed, and from Rostock, seven in all. This was none too many, 
for war with Russia was clearly imminent. I had foreseen it 
since the summer of l8ii, when I noticed how the Emperor was 
withdrawing men fiom the Peninsula to reinforce his Guard, and 
while staying in Paris my convictions of it had been strengthened. 
Rumours of strained relations — vanishing during the diversions 
of the winter, but always reviving in a more definite form — ^finally 
grew stronger, till they reached the point of certainty. 

It is at this point I might mention that General Lauriston, our 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, was buying, not only the most 
accurate information about the position and strength of the 
Russian army, but also the engraved copperplates from which 
the great map of the Russian Empire had been printed. In spite 
of the vast difficulties in the transport of this heavy mass of metal,- 
the treason was so well arranged, and so handsomely paid for, 
that these plates were abstracted from the archives of the Russian 
Government and carried into France without their disappearance 
being discovered, either by the police or by the customs officials. 
As soon as the plates reached Paris, the War Office, after sub- 
stituting French for Russian characters in the names of places 
and rivers, had this fine map printed, and the Emperor ordered 
a copy to be sent to aU the generals and commanders of light 
cavalry regiments. Thus I received one, which 1 succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in saving during the retreat, as it forms a 
large roE. The map contained all Russia ; even Siberia and 
Kamschatka, which considerably amused those who received it. 
Very few brought theirs back, but I have got mine. 

Leaving Dresden on July 29 , the Emperor went towards 
Poland, by way of Danzig and Prussia Proper. His troops were 
* [So in the original, but July is obviously an error for May.] 
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crossing this country at the same time, and he reviewed them as 
he came up with them. The 23rd Mounted Chasseurs was 
brigaded with the 24th. This brigade, commanded by General 
Castex, formed part of the 2nd army corps, under Marshal 
Oudinot. I had known General Castex for some time ; he was 
an excellent man, and I got on perfectly with him throughout 
the campaign. Marshal Oudinot had seen me at the siege of 
Genoa, as well as in Austiia, in 1809, and he treated me with much 
kindness. On June 20 the 2nd corps was ordeied to halt at 
Insterburg, to be reviewed by the Emperor. These military 
solemnities were always awaited with impatience by those persons 
who hoped to share in the favours which Napoleon distributed 
on such occasions. I was of the number, believing myself all 
the more certain to be appointed colonel of the regiment that, 
besides the promises wliich the Emperor had made to me, General 
Castex and IVIarshal Oudinot had told me that they were going 
to recommend me officially, and that they believed that M. de la 
NougarMe was going to be placed, with the rank of general, at 
the head of one of the grand remount depdts which would be 
established in rear of the army. But the same fatality which 
had so frequently postponed the delivery of my commission as 
major pursued me afresh in obtaining that of colonel. The 
reviews involved severe examinations by the Emperor of the 
regimental commanders, especially on the eve of a campaign. 
Besides the usual questions as to the numerical strength in men 
and horses, he used to address a heap of unexpected queries which 
people were not always prepared to answer. For instance, “ How 
many men have you had from such a department in the last two 
years ? How many carbines from TuUe or from Charleville ? 
How many Norman horses have you f How many Breton ? How 
many German ? How many men of that troop have got three 
stripes ? How many two, or one ? What is the average age of 
your soldiers ? Of your officers ? Of your horses ? and so on. 
These questions, always put in a short, imperative tone, accom- 
panied with a piercing glance, put many colonels out of counten- 
ance ; and yet woe to him who hesitated to answer : he got a 
bad mark in Napoleon’s mind. I had prepared myself so well 
that I had an answer for everything, and the Emperor, after 
complimenting me on the fine condition of the regiment, would 
probably have named me colonel, and promoted M. de la 
NougarMe general. But just then the latter, with his legs 
wrapped in flannel, had got hoisted on his horse, to follow the 
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movements of his regiment at a distance, while I commanded in 
his place. Hearing his name, he came up to Napoleon and irritated 
him by an untimely request on behalf of an officer, a relation of 
his, who was unworthy of any interest. This request raised a 
storm of which I experienced the recoil. Napoleon flew into a 
violent rage, ordered the gendarmes to expel the officer in question 
from the army, and galloped away, leaving La NougarMe con- 
founded : so he was not made general. Marshal Oudinot having 
followed the Emperor to inquire his orders with regard to the 
23rd Chasseurs, his Majesty replied, ‘‘ Let Major Marbot continue 
to command it.” Before I obtained colonel’s rank I was to be 
wounded again, and that severely. 

To do M. de la Nougar^de justice, I must say that he expressed 
in the frankest manner his regret at having been the involuntary 
cause of the delay in my promotion. I was much concerned by 
the worthy man’s awl^ard position; he feared that he had 
lost the Emperor’s confidence, and at the same time his 
infirmity prevented him from recovering it by good conduct 
in battle. 

I had been fortunate enough on the review day to obtain all 
the promotions and decorations which I had asked for on behalf 
of my officers and men ; and, as the gratitude of these favours 
always falls upon the commander who has secured them, my 
influence in the regiment increased considerably, and mitigated 
my regret at not having been promoted to the rank of which I 
was discharging the functions. At this time I received letters 
from Marshd Massena and the marechale, the former commending 
to me M. Renique, the latter her son Prosper. I was touched 
by this attention, and accepted both as captains in my regiment ; 
but Prosper Massena never came to Russia ; nor could he, indeed, 
have borne the climate. 

We were now close upon the Russian frontier, and once more 
about to see the Niemen, which had been our limit in 1807. 
army was arranged in the following order. The Austrians, under 
Schwarzenburg, on the extreme right ; to his left between Bielo- 
stock and Grodno, two army corps under King Jerome, and next 
to them Eugene Beauharnais ; the centre faced Kowno, consisting 
of 220,000 combatants, under Murat, Ney, Oudinot, Lefebvre, 
and Bessi^res ; the Emperor being with it in person. Macdonald, 
with 35,000 Prussians, formed, as I have said, the left wing at 
Tilsit. Behind the Niemen was the Russian army, 400,000 
strong, commanded by the Emperor Alexander, or rather by 
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Bennigsen. It was divided into three principal corps tinder 
Bagration, Barclay de Tolly, and Wittgenstein. 

On June 23, wearing the cap and cloak of a Pole in his guard, 
Napoleon examined the banks of the Niemen ; and that evening 
at 10 p.m. ordered the passage to begin. Three bridges of boats 
had been thrown across opposite Kowno, and our troops occupied 
that town without resistance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

TP'HEN THE sun rose on June 24, we witnessed a most imposing 
spectacle. On the highest point near the left bank were seen 
the Emperor’s tents. Around them, the slopes of every hill and 
the valleys between were gay with men and horses flashing with 
arms. This mass of 250,000 combatants was rolling on in three 
large columns with the most perfect regularity towards the three 
bridges which crossed the river, and over which the various corps 
were proceeding to the right bank, each to advance in the direction 
prescribed to it. On the same day our troops crossed the Niemen 
at other points, near Grodno, Pilony and Tilsit. 

From a state ” furnished to me by General Gourgaud, and 
scored all over with notes in Napoleon’s hand, it appears that 
the army which crossed the Niemen amounted to 325,000 men 
actually present, of whom 155,000 were French ; and 984 guns. 
The 2nd corps, of which my regiment formed part, crossed by the 
first bridge and marched direct for Janowo. It was intensely 
hot, and towards night a heavy storm came on, with floods of 
rain. The army did not, however, as has been stated, regard 
this as a bad omen ; soldiers are well used to hail and thunder in 
summer time. Moreover, the Russians had also their bad omen, 
for on the same night the Emperor Alexander nearly lost his life 
during a ball at Wilna, by the floor of a room giving way under 
his chair, just at the time when the first French detachment was 
landing on Russian soil. However, the storm made the weather 
very cold, and our horses, who had to eat wet grass and sleep on 
muddy ground, suffered a good deal. We also lost some 
thousands of men from acute colic. 

Meanwhile the Russians were retiring, and the French army 
soon occupied Wilna, the capital of Lithuania. Near this town 
a cavalry action took place, in which Octave de Segur, elder 
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brother of the general and historian, was captured when leading 
a squadron of the 8th Hussars. On the day when the Emperor 
-entered Wilna, Marshal Oudinot’s troops encountered the 
Russian corps under Wittgenstein at Wilkomir, and the first serious 
engagement of the campaign took place. I had never served 
under Oudinot, and this beginning confirmed my high opinion 
of his courage, but still further reduced that which I held of his 
military talents. 

One of the chief faults of the French in time of wai is to pass 
without reason from the most minute caution to unbounded 
confidence. Thus the Russians having let us cross the Niemen 
and occupy Wilna unopposed, it became the thing among some 
officers to say that the enemy would always run away, and nowhere 
make a stand. Oudmot’s staff, and the marshal himself, often 
vented this opinion, and treated the reports of the peasants as 
to a great Russian force posted before the little town of Wilkomir 
as fables. This incredulity was very near being the ruin of us 
in this wise. Light cavalry, being the eyes of an army, usually 
marches in front and on the flank My regiment then was a 
short league in advance of the infantry divisions, when, on getting 
near Wilkomir, without having seen a single enemy’s picket I 
found myself in front of a forest of mighty pines, among which 
cavalry could easily move in sections, while the branches masked 
all distant view. Fearing an ambush, I halted the regiment, 
and sent a single squadron forward to reconnoitre. In a quarter 
of an hour the captain in command, a very intelligent man, 
returned with the news that the enemy was present in force. 
Hastening to the extreme edge of the forest 1 saw, a cannon- 
shot away, the town of Wilkomir, covered by a stream and a hill 
upon which were drawn up in line 25,000 to 30,000 infantry, 
with cavalry and artillery. It may seem strange that these troops 
had thrown out neither grand guards, nor pickets, nor scouts ; 
but when the Russians mean to defend a strong position their 
way is to let the enemy approach as near as possible without any 
warning from the fire of skirmishers of the resistance with which 
he is to meet ; and not till his masses are within easy range do they 
open with artillery and musketry, so as to bewilder and throw 
into confusion the enemy’s soldiers- This plan, which perhaps 
ofiFers advantages, has often resulted well for the Russians ; so 
Wittgenstein was preparing a reception of this sort for us. 

' JVlatters seemed to me so serious that, without showing my 
regiment, I withdrew it into the forest, and hastened ofl myself 
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to warn Marshal Oudinot of the state of affairs, I found him 
outside the wood, having dismounted and halted his troops, 
quietlr bieakfasting in the middle of his staff. I expected that 
1117 report would draw him from his false security ; but he received 
me with an incredulous air, and said, patting my shoulder : “ Oh, 
come ! here has Marbot just found 30,000 men for us to drub ! ” 
General Laurencez, his son-in-law and chief of staff, was tire only 
one who believed ,* he had formerly been aide-de-camp to Augereau 
and knew me of old. So lie took my pait, remaikmg that when 

the commander of a regiment says, I have seen ” he ought 

to be believed ,* and that to neglect the warnings of light cavalry 
ofhccis was to lun a great risk. This made the maishal reflect, 
and he was beginning to ask me further questions about the 
enemy, of whose presence he still seemed to have doubts, when a 
captain of his staff, M. Duplessis, came up all out of breath, to 
say that he had been all over the place, and even into the forest, 
and had not seen a single Russian. Hearmg this, the marshal 
and his staff fell to laughing at my fears, much to my vexation. 
I contained myself, however, knowing that the truth would soon 
appear. 

Breakfast ended, the march was resumed, and I returned to my 
regiment at the head of the column. As before, I took it through 
the wood, for I foresaw what would happen as soon as we emerged 
in fiont of the enemy’s position. In spite of all I could say 
Oudinot insisted on following a very broad road cut straight 
thiough the forest ; but no sooner had he got near the edge of 
it than the enemy, perceiving the numerous group formed by the 
staff, opened a rolling fire from their guns, which were placed 
facing the road so as to enfilade it. The gilded squadron, lately 
so cheerful, was thrown into disorder. Happily, no man was 
touched by the balls, but the marshal’s horse was killed, as well 
as those of M. Duplessis and seveial otlieis. I was well revenged, 
and to my shame I admit that I found it hard to conceal the 
satisfaction which I felt at seeing all those who had laughed at 
my report and treated what I had said about the enemy’s presence 
as meie fancy, running in all diiections under a storm of shot 
and j'umping the ditches with all their might to take shelter 
behind the great pines. Good General Laurencez, whom I had 
advised to remain in the forest, laughed heartily at the scene. I 
must do Marshal Oudinot the justice of saying that he was hardly 
on horseback again when he came to express his regret to me 
for what had happened at bieakfast, and begged me to give him 
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information as to the position of the Russians, and point out the 
ways by which he could bring his infantry colunms through the 
forest without exposing them too much to artillery fire. Several 
officers of the 23rd, who had explored the wood with me in the 
morning, were bidden to guide the divisions. These were 
received on emerging with a tenible cannonade which might 
have been avoided if, warned as we were of the presence of the 
Russians, we had manoeuvred to turn their flank instead of march- 
ing straight on their front. Once out of the wood, I was thus 
compelled to attack the position by the best defended point, and 
to t^e the bull by the horns. 

At all events, our brave troops attacked the enemy with resolu- 
tion, and drove him back on all sides, until after two hours’ fight- 
ing he effected a retreat. This he did not do without danger, 
for to accomplish it he had to pass through the town and cross 
a bridge over a stream with steep banks. The operation, always 
a difficult one when it has to be done fighting, was begun in good 
order; but our field artillery having come into position on a 
height commanding the town, its fire soon carried disorder into 
the enemy’s masses, and they fled headlong towards the bridge. 
After crossing, instead of re-forming their ranks we could see 
them flying in a crowd over the plains on the opposite bank, their 
retreat soon turning to a rout. The Toula regiment alone still 
held its ground at the end of the bridge towards the town. 
Marshal Oudinot was most anxious to force this passage and 
complete his victory over the flying troops ; but as our infantry 
columns had barely reached the suburbs, it would take them at 
least a quarter of an hour to come up before the bridge, and eveiy 
moment was precious. My regiment, having made a successful 
charge at the entrance of the town, was now assembled on the 
promenade not far from the stream. The marshal sent word to 
me to bring it up at a gallop, and as soon as we reached him he 
ordered me to ^arge the battalions which were covering the 
bridge, cross it, and at once pursue the fugitives on the plain. 
Experienced soldiers know how hard it is for cavalry to break a 
brave infantry which defends itself with resolution in the streets 
of a town. I understood in their full extent the dangers of my 
task ; but it was necessary to obey at once, and, besides, I knew 
that a regimental commander makes a favourable impression or 
otherwise on his troops by his conduct in the first fights. My 
regiment was composed of brave soldiers. I brought them along 
at a gallop and charged the Russian grenadiers at their head. 
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They received us bravely with the bayonet ; but so impetuous was 
our rush that they were nevertheless broken at the first shock. 
Having once pierced the enemy’s ranks, my chasseurs, dexterously 
using their points, did fearful execution. The enemy retired 
across the bridge, we following so closely that they tried in vain 
to re-form ; they could not succeed in doing so, our troopers being 
mixed up with them and killing all whom they could reach. The 
Russian colonel fell dead, and his regiment, losing heart at the 
loss of their commander, and seeing the French light infantry 
already at the bridge, laid down their arms. I lost six men killed 
and about a score wounded, while we captured a colour and 2,000 
prisoners. 

After the fight I hastened on with my people into the plain, 
where we took a great number of fugitives, many horses, and 
several guns. Marshal Oudinot, who had seen the whole affair 
from the town, came to compliment the regiment. From this 
day he had a special predilection for it, which it deserved in all 
respects. I was proud to command such soldiers, and when the 
marshal informed me that he intended to ask for a colonelcy for 
me, I was quite afraid lest the Emperor might renounce his first 
intention and give me the first vacant regiment. Things fall 
out strangely. The action at Wilkomir, where the 23rd covered 
itself with glory, very nearly became the cause of its destruction 
later on, because the courage which it had shown on that occasion 
caused it to be selected for an impracticable operation, of which 
I shall presently speak. 

At our very first entry into Russia the enemy had committed 
the huge blunder of allowing Napoleon to break their line, with 
the result that the main body of their troops, led by the Emperor 
Alexander and Barclay, had been thrown back to the Dwina, 
while the remainder, under Bagration, was eighty leagues distant, 
near Mir, on the Upper Niemen. Bagration’s plan was to rejoin 
the Emperor by way of Minsk ; but Davout, who was guarding 
that important point, drove him back upon Bobrinsk, where he 
knew that Jerome Bonaparte with 60,000 men ought to be on 
tlie look-out. Nothing but the bungling of Jerome, who had 
not only misunderstood the instructions of Davout, but also, 
refusing to recognize the right to command which long and 
successful experience had given to the marshal, wished to act 
on his own judgment, saved Bagration from having to surrender. 
Even so, Davout, following him with his wonted temerity, 
overtook him on the road to Mohileff, and although he had at 
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the moment only 12,000 men, attacked and beat his force 
of 36,000. 

The capture of Bagration’s corps would have had immense 
results for Napoleon, and his anger against King Jerome for 
having let him escape was teriible. He ordered him to leave the 
army on the spot and return to Westphalia. This severe if una- 
voidable measure produced in the army an effect unfavourable to 
King Jerome ; but was he really most to blame ? His chief fault 
was having thought that his dignity as sovereign was inconsistent 
with taking instructions from a marshal ; but the Emperor, who 
knew quite well that the young prince had never in his life set a 
battalion in the field, nor taken part in the verv smallest action, 
was surely to blame for allowing him to make his start with an 
army of 60,000 men, and that in such serious arcumstances. 
Geneial Junot replaced Jerome, and it was not long before he 
too committed an irreparable blunder. 

On July 15, the columns under Muiat, Ncy, Montbrun, 
Nansouty, and Oudinot had reached the Dwma. The last- 
named, probably misunderstanding tlie Emperor’s orders, made 
an erratic march, and, descending the Dwina by the left bank, 
while Wittgenstein’s corps was going up it on the opposite side, 
he appeared before the town of Dunaboig. The fortifications 
were old and bad, and he hoped to carry the bridge, cross the river, 
and attack Wittgenstein in rear. But Wittgenstein on leaving 
Dimaborg had left there a strong garrison, with plenty of aitillery. 
My regiment was, as usual, with the advanced guard, which 
Oudinot was that day leading in person. Dunaborg stands on 
the right bank, and as we came up on tlie left bank we found it 
defended by a considerable work which acts as a tete de font to 
tlie bridge, which connects the place itself with its outworks 
beyond the river, here very broad. A quarter of a league from 
the fortifications, on which Oudinot averred that there were no 
guns, 1 espied a Russian battalion, with its left resting on the 
river, and its front covered by the Iiuts of an abandoned camp — 
a position in which it was very difficult to get at the enemy. 
The marshal, however, told me to attack them ; and, leaving the 
task of avoiding the huts and passing through the intervals between 
them to the intelligence of my officers, I gave the word to charge. 
But hardly had the regiment advanced a few paces, amid a hail 
of bullets from the Russian infantry, when the artillery, whose 
existence the marshal had denied, began to tliunder fiom the 
fortifications. So close were we that the shrapnel passed over 
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our heads before it had tune to burst. One of the few round- 
shot which came with it passed through a fisherman’s bouse, and 
broke the leg of one of my best trumpeteis, who was sounding 
the charge beside me. I lost several men at this point. 

Marshal Oudinot, who had made the serious mistake of attack- 
ing a camp of huts protected by cannon and musketry, hoped to 
dislodge the enemy’s infantry by sending a Portuguese battalion 
against them ; but these foreigners, old prisoners of war who had 
been enlisted in France rather unvnllingly, did not face the fire 
with any energy, and we were still exposed. Perceiving that 
Oudinot was maintaining his position undei the enemy’s bullets 
bravely enough, but without giving any orders, I saw that if this 
state of things lasted a few minutes longer my regiment would be 
destroyed. So 1 ordered my chasseurs to open out and charge the 
Russian infantry in loose order, which had the advantage both of 
making them give way and of stopping the artillery fire, the 
gunners being afraid of hitting their own men. Under the sabres 
of my troopers the defenders of the camp fled in disorder towards 
the de font ; but the gariison entrusted with the defence of 
that work consisted of newly-enlisted soldiers, who, fearing to see 
us enter with their comrades, closed the gates in a hurry, compelling 
the fugitives to make for the bridge of boats in order to reacli the 
other bank and take shelter in the town. This bridge had no 
rail, the boats were unsteady, the liver wide and deep, and on the 
other side I saw the garrison making ready to close the gates. To 
advance farther seemed to me madness, so, thinking that the 
regiment had done enough, 1 halted it. Just then the marshal 
came up, crying “ Brave 231 d ! do as you did at Wilkomir * cross 
the bridge, force the gates, and capture the town.” Jn vain did 
Geneial Laurencez try to make liim see that the difficulty here 
was much greater, and tliat a cavalry regiment could not attack 
a fortiess, however badly guarded, if to get there it had to cross 
a bad bridge of boats two abreast. The marshal was obstinate. 
He said they would profit by the enemy’s disorder and fright, 
and ordered me afresh to march on the town. I obeyed ; but I 
had scarcely reached the first compartment of the bridge with 
my leading section, at the head of which I had felt bound in 
honour to place myself, when tlic garrison, having succeeded in 
closing the gate towards the river, appeared on the top of tlie 
ramparts and opened fire upon us. The narrow front which we 
presented offering but a small mark to unpractised soldiers, the 
fire caused us much less loss than I should have expected. But 
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when the defenders of the tele de pont heard the fortress firing on 
us, they recovered from their scare and began themselves to take 
a hand in the game. Seeing the 23rd thus placed between two 
fires, and unable to advance beyond the near end of the shaky 
bridge, Marshal Oudinot sent me the order to retire. The wide 
spaces I had left between my sections allowed them to wheel 
round without too much disorder, yet two men and their horses 
fell into the river and were drowned. To regain the left bank 
we had to pass again under the ramparts of the tete de pont^ and 
were again received with a rolling fire, which, very fortunately, 
proceeded from unskilful mihtiamen. If we had had to do with 
soldiers well accustomed to musketry practice the regiment must 
have been exterminated. As it was, this unlucky engagement, 
so imprudently brought about, cost us some thirty men killed and 
many w^ounded. One might at least have hoped that the marshal 
would rest content with this fruitless attempt, especially when, 
as I said before, he had no instructions from the Emperor to take 
Diinaborg 5 but when his infantry came up he ordered a fresh 
attack upon the Ute de pofit. The enemy had had time to 
strengthen the garrison of this, troops having hastened up from 
their cantonments at the sound of the cannon, and our men were 
repulsed with far heaviei loss than the 23rd Chasseurs had suffered. 
Marshal Oudmot was blamed by the Emperor for this useless 
attempt. 

Not long after this untoward event Oudinot received orders 
to go up the Dwina and rejoin Ney and Montbrun. His corps, 
taking the same route which the others had taken, came past the 
town of Druia. The marshal’s plan was to encamp three leagues 
further on ; but, fearing that the enemy might take advantage 
of the ford to attack his large baggage train, he decided that, while 
he with the army moved on, a regiment of Castex’s brigade should 
pass the night, with orders to watch the ford, on the ground where 
Saint-Genius had been surprised. My regiment was for duty 
that day, and the dangerous task of remaining opposite Druia 
alone f^ to it. I knew that most of Wittgenstein’s army had 
gone on up the river ; but I could see that he had left near the 
ford two strong cavalry regiments — more than would be needed 
to beat me. 

All my military experience had convinced me that the best 
means of defending a river against the attack of an enemy who 
does not wish to establish himself on your side of it, is to keep 
the bulk of your force at some distance from the stream ; first, 
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in order to have timely warning of the enemy’s passage ; and 
secondly, because, his purpose being only to strike suddenly and 
then retire quickly, he will not dare to go far from the bank by which 
his retreat is secured. So I established my regiment half a league 
from the Dwina, in a field where the ground was slightly undulat- 
ing. I had left only a few double vedettes on the river bank, 
for I am convinced that, when it is only a question of watching, 
two men see just as well as a strong picket. Several lines of 
horsemen were posted between the vedettes and our bivouac, 
serving like the threads of a spider’s web to bring me rapid 
intelligence of whatever passed on the ground which I had to 
watch. Furthermore, I had forbidden all fire, even pipe-hghts, 
and enjoined perfect silence. In Russia July nights are very 
short ; however, this appeared to me very long, apprehensive as I 
was of being attacked in the darkness by a force stronger than my 
own. Half the men were in the saddle, the rest feeding their 
horses and ready to mount at the first signal. Everything appeared 
quiet on the opposite bank when Lorenz, my Polish servant, who 
spoke Russian perfectly, came and told me that he had heard an 
old Jewess in a neighbouring house say to another woman : The 
lantern is lighted on the tower of Morki : they are going to attack.” 
I sent for the women and questioned them through Lorenz, when 
they replied that, as they feared to see their hamlet become a 
battlefield, they had been alarmed at seeing the same light shining 
from the church of the village of Morki, on the opposite bank, 
which two nights before had been the signal for the Russian troops 
to cross the ford and charge upon the French camp. Although I 
was prepared for anything, this information was very useful to me. 
In an instant the regiment was mounted, swords were drawn, and 
the word was passed, in a low voice, for the vedettes on the river 
bank and the troopers who were posted acioss the plain to fall in. 
Two of the biavest non-commissioned officers, Prud’homme and 
Graft, went with Lieutenant Bertin to watch the movements of 
the enemy. In a few moments he came back, announcing that 
a column of Russian cavalry was crossing the ford, that several 
squadrons were already on the bank but that, surprised not to 
find our camp in the old place, they had halted, doubtless fearing 
to go too far from the ford. However, they had made up their 
minds, and were coming on at a walk, being by this time at no 
great distance from us. Instantly I ordered an immense hayrick 
and several barns to be set on fire ; the flames lighted up the whole 
country, and 1 could plainly see the enemy’s column, consisting 
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of the Grodno Hussars. I had with me i,ooo brave troopers. 
With cries of Vive PEmpereur 1 ” we galloped upon the Russians 
who, surprised at so brisk and unexpected an attack, turned round 
and fled in disorder, sabred bj’' the chasseurs, towards the ford 
over which they had come. There they found themselves face 
to face with a dragoon regiment, which, being biigaded with 
them, had followed them, and was only just coming out of the 
river. From the shock and confusion of the two regiments there 
resulted a fearful disorder, of which my men took advantage to 
kill a great number of the enemy and capture many horses. The 
Russians threw themselves in headlong tumult into the ford, and 
as, in order to escape the shots which my chasseuis weie firing 
from the bank into the disti acted crowd, they wanted all to cross 
at once, a good many were drowned. Our sudden attack in the 
plain had so astounded the enemy, who expected to catch us 
asleep, that not one stood on the defensive, but all fled without 
fighting ; so tliat I had the pleasure of returning to my bivouac 
without having to lament tlie loss of one of my men. The dawn- 
ing day lighted up our battlefield, where lay set^eral hundred of 
tlie enemy, killed or wounded. I left them to the care of the 
inhabitants of the hamlet near which I had passed the night, and 
went on my way, rej’oining Oudinot’s corps that same evening. 
The marshal gave me a good reception, and complimented the 
legiment on its fine performance. 

In three days the 2 nd corps came opposite Polotsk. There 
we learnt that the Emperor had at last left Wilna after twenty- 
days’ stay, and was going towards Witebsk. On moving from 
Whlna the Emperor left the Duke of Bassano there in the capacity 
of governor of Lithuania, and General Hogendorf as military 
commander. Neither of these two officials was fitted to organize 
tlie communications of an army ; foi the Duke of Bassano an old 
diplomat and careful secretary, knew nothing of administration ; 
while Hogendorf, a Dutchman, yvho could hardly speak our 
language, and had no idea of our military customs and regulations, 
could not get on with the French who passed through Wilna, or 
with the local nobility. Thus the wealth of Lithuania was of 
no assistance to our troops. 

Polotsk, on the right bank of the Dwina, consists of wooden 
houses, and is commanded by a magnificent college, kept at that 
time by Jesuits, who were nearly all Frenchmen. It is surrounded 
with earthworb, and sustained a siege in the wars of Charles Xll. 
The corps of Ney, Murat, and Montbrun, on their way from Drissa 
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to Witebsk, had thrown a bridge of boats across the Dwina, 
opposite Polotsk, which they left for Oudinot’s corps. Our 
destination was the St* Petersburg road, for at this point the 2nd 
corps took a direction different from that of the Grand Army ; 
nor did we meet it again until the following winter at the passage 
of the Beresina, 

It would take volumes to recount the manoeuvres and combats 
of that part of the army which followed the Emperor to Moscow, 
so I shall confine myself to mentioning the most important 
events as I come to them. On July 25 there was an action near 
Ostrowno, very favourable to our infantry ; but several cavalry 
regiments were brought into action by Murat too precipitately, 
among them the i6th Chasseurs. My brother, who was a major 
in that regiment, was captured and taken far beyond Moscow, 
to Sataroff, on the Volga, where he found Colonel Saint-Mars 
and Octave de Segur. They helped each other mutually to 
support their w'earisome captivity. My brother was already used 
to it, for he had passed several years in Spanish prisons and hulks. 
Our fortunes in war were very different ; Adolphe, thrice taken 
prisoner, was never wounded ; whereas I was wounded very often, 
but never captured. 

While the Emperor, in possession of Wilna, was unsuccessfully 
manoeuvring to force the Russian army to a decisive battle, 
Oudinot’s corps, after crossing the Dwina at Polotsk, sat down before 
that town, having in front of it General Wittgenstein’s troops, 
forming tlie enemy’s right wing. Before recounting tlie incidents 
which took place on the banks of the Dwina T ought to say some- 
thing of the composition of the 2nd corps. Marshal Oudinot had 
at first under his orders only 44,000 men, distributed among tliree 
infantry divisions, whose commanders were Generals Legrand, 
Verdier, and Merle, all three excellent officers, especially the 
first. Among the generals of biigade, Albert and Maison were 
conspicuous. The cavalry consisted of a superb division of 
cuirassiers and lancers, commanded by General Dumerc, a some- 
what commonplace officer, having under him the brave Major- 
General Berckheim. There were also two brigades of light 
cavalry; the first, composed of the 23rd and 24th Chasseurs, 
was commanded by General Castex, an excellent soldier in all 
respects ; the second, formed by the ytli and 20tli Chasseurs and 
the 8th Polish I^ancers, was under General Corbineau, a brave 
but indolent man. These two brigades were not formed into a 
division ; the marshal attached them as they were wanted, now 
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to the infantry divisions, now to the advanced or to the 
rear guard — a system which had great advantages. 

The 24th Chasseurs, with which my regiment was brigaded, 
was excellently constituted, and might have done great service 
if theie had been a bond of sympathy between the soldiers and 

their commander. Unluckily, Colonel A was very harsh 

towards his subordinates, who, on their side, were not well disposed 
towards him* This state of things decided General Castex to 
march and camp,with the 23rd, and to mess with me, although 

he had served in the 24th. Colonel A , tall, active, always 

perfectly mounted, generally showed well in hand-to-hand 
combats, but was reputed to be less fond of musketry and artillery. 
With all his faults, the Emperor appreciated in him one quality, 
which he possessed in the highest degree : he was undoubtedly 
the best light cavalry officer in any European army. A finer 
tact or equal judgment in exploring a country with a glance was 
never seen. Before traversing a district he divined the obstacles 
iihich maps did not show, foresaw the points where streams, 
roads, or the smallest paths must come out, and could draw from 
the enemy’s movements inferences which nearly always came true. 
Both in the details and in the general conception of war, he was 
a most remarkable officer. The Emperor, who in former cam- 
paigns had frequently employed him on reconnaissances, had 
brought him under the notice of Marshal Oudinot, by whom he 
was often called to counsel ; the result of this being that many 
tasks and dangerous duties perforce fell to the share of my 
regiment. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

AS SOON as the corps which had preceded us to Polotsk had 
gone on to join the Emperor at Witebsk, Oudinot massed all 
his troops in one huge column on the St. Petersburg road, and on 
July 29, marched against Wittgenstein, whom he knew to be in 
position ten leagues from us between two towns named Sebesh 
and Nevel. Tliat night we slept on the banb of the Drissa, an 
affluent of the Dwina, At Sivoshina, where the high road to 
St. Petersburg crosses it, it is no more than a large brook. There 
was no bridge ; but the Russian Government had had the lofty 
banks sloped away on both sides, and the bottom of the stream 
paved to a width equal to the road. There was thus a practicable 
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ford, but the bank was so steep on either hand that troops and 
wagons could not cross to right or left of it. This detail is 
necessary, because a few days later an active engagement took 
place there. 

On the next day, my regiment being for duty, I took my place 
at the head of the advanced guard, and followed by the whole 
army corps, crossed the ford of the Drissa. The heat was most 
oppressive ; in the dusty wheat on each side of the road could 
be seen two broad bands where the crushed and flattened straw, 
looking as if a roller had gone over it, marked the passage of large 
columns of infantry. Suddenly, close to the post-station of 
Kliastitsi, these tracks disappeared from the edge of the high 
road, and appeared again to the left on a broad cross-road ending 
at J^obowo. It was evident that the enemy had at this point 
turned away from the direction of Sebesh to throw himself on 
our left flank. Matters seemed to me serious. I halted the 
troops and sent a message to my brigadier. But the marshal, 
who usually marched within sight of the advanced guard, noticing 
the halt, galloped up, and, in spite of all that Generals Castex 
and Lauiencez could say, ordered me to keep on along the high 
road. I had hardly gone a league when I saw a kibitka, or Russian 
carriage, coming towards us, drawn by two post-horses. I 
stopped it, and found a Russian officer who had fallen asleep in 
the heat, and was lying at full length at the bottom of the carriage. 
He was a young man, son of the landowner to whom the station 
of Kliastitsi belonged, and aide-de-camp to General Wittgenstein, 
and was returning*from St. Petersburg with an answer to dispatches 
sent by his general to the Government. His astonishment when 
he awoke with a start to find himself in the presence of our 
chasseurs with their forbidding countenances and saw close by a 
French army, cannot be described. He could not understand 
how he had failed to meet the army of Wittgenstein, or at any 
rate some of Ixis scouts, between Sebesh and the point where we 
were, which only confirmed General Castex and me in our belief 
that Wittgenstein had been setting a trap for Oudinot by quittmg 
abruptly the road to St. Petersburg in order to throw himself on 
the rear and left flank of our army, and in fact we soon heard the 
sound of cannon, and shortly after that of musketry. Marshal 
Oudinot, although surprised at so unforeseen an attack, got out of 
the fix pretty well. Ordering the various portions of his columns 
to left-face, he got them into line, and so vigorously repulsed 
Wittgenstein’s first attack, that the Russian thought it best not 
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to try again that day, and retired behind Jakobowo. His cavalry, 
however, had a fair measure of success, for it captured in our 
rear a thousand men and part of the baggage, including our field 
forges. This was a serious loss, of which the cavalry of the 2nd 
corps was pamfully conscious throughout the campaign. After 
this engagement Oudinot’s troops took up their position, while 
Castex’s brigade was ordered to march back as far as Kdiastitsi 
and guard the point where the roads divided. General Maison’s 
infantry presently joining us. The Russian officer, a prisoner in 
his own father’s house, did the honours of it very gracefully. 

Meanwhile* preparations were being made by the commanders 
on both sides for a serious engagement on the moriow, and at 
daybreak the Russians marched on the post-house of IQiastitsi, 
on which the French nght rested. Although in such circumstances 
the whole brigade was employed, the regiment for duty formed 
the first line, and to-day it was the turn of the 24th. To avoid 
all delay, General Castex put himself at the head of the regiment, 
and led them at the Russian battalions, breaking tlicm and tabng 
400 prisoners with very small loss. He was the first to enter the 
enemy’s ranks. His horse was killed by a bayonet, and the 
general in his fall sprained his foot. It was several days before 

he could lead the brigade again, and Colonel A took the 

command. The Russian battalions which tlie 24th had cut up 
were at once replaced by others which debouched from Jakobowo, 
and advanced rapidly upon us. The marshal sent orders to M. 

A to attack tliem, and he gave the word for the second line 

to pass to the front, which I dtdy executed. As soon as the 23rd 
were re-formed in line we marched upon the Russian infantry, 
which halted and steadily awaited us ; it was the Tamboff regiment. 
When we were within striking distance I gave the word to diarge. 
This was carried out all the more efficiently for the stimulus which 
the fact that their comrades of the 24th were watching them gave 
to my troopers. The enemy committed the serious blunder, as 
I think it, of spending all his fire at once, by giving us a voUey, 
which, badly aimed as it was, emptied but few saddles. A file 
fire would have been far more destructive. Before the Russians 
could reload we were upon them at the full speed of our excellent 
horses, and the shock was so violent that they were overthrown 
in heaps. Many rose again and tried to defend themselves with 
the bayonet against the troopers’ points ; but after losing heavily 
they fell back, and at last broke, many being killed or captured 
as they fled towards a cavahy regiment which was coming up to 
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their aid. It was the Grodno Hussars. Now I have observed 
that when one regiment has beaten anotlxer it always retains the 
superiority, and here I had a fresh proof of it, for the 23rd dashed 
at the Grodno Hussars, whom they had beaten so soundly in the 
night engagement at Druia, as at an easy prey ; while the hussars,, 
recognizing their conquerors, fled in all haste. Throughout 
the rest of the campaign this regiment was always meeting the 
23rd, which steadily pieserved the upper hand. 

While these events were taking place on our right, the infantry" 
of the centre and left had attacked the Russians, who, beaten 
all along the line, left the field of battle, and toot up their position 
at nightfall a league away. Our army retained its ground between 
Jakobowo and the division of the roads at Kliastitsi. Great was 
the joy at our victory in the bivouacs of the brigade that evening. 

My regiment had taken the colour of the Tambofl regiment^ 
and the 24th that of the Russian regiment which it had broken ; 
but its satisfaction was dashed by the fact that both its majors 
were wounded. The senior, M. Monginot, was in all respects 
an officer of the highest merit ; the other was the colonel’s brother,, 
and, though he had not his abilities, was a most valiant officer* 
They both soon got well, and served throughout the campaign. 

When a fojce tries to turn its enemy’s fiank it is hable itself to* 
be turned. That was what happened to Wittgenstein, for, 
having, on tlie 29th, left the St. Petersburg road to fling himself 
on the left and rear of the French army, he had endangered his 
own line of communications ; and if Oudinot had followed up* 
liis victory of the 30th with vigour, it might have been completely 
cut. The Russian general’s position seemed still more hazardous 
when he learnt that Marshal Macdonald, having crossed the Dwina 
and taken Dunaborg, was advancing on his rear. To get out of 
this fix Wittgenstein had cleverly employed the whole night after 
the battle in making a detour across-country, bringing his army* 
by Jakobowo back to the St. Petersburg road, beyond the post- 
station of Kliastitsi. Fearing, however, lest the French right, 
near which he must pass, should charge his troops during their 
flank march, he resolved to stop it by himself attacking our right 
wing with a superior force, while the rest of his army was executing- 
the movement 'which was to reopen his communications with 
Sebesh. Next morning, as my regiment was going on duty at 
daybreak, a portion of tlxe enemy’s army, whidi we had beaten- 
on the previous day, was seen to have turned our extreme right, 
in full retreat to Sebesh, while the remainder was coming to attack 
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US at Kliastitsi. In an instant all Marshal Oudinot’s troops stood 
to their arms ; but while the generals were making their arrange- 
ments, a column of Russian grenadiers attacked and routed the 
Portuguese legion, and was marching on the large and solid post- 
house. It was on the point of capturing this important position, 
when the marshal, always foremost under fire, hurried up to my 
regiment, which by this time was at the outposts, and ordered me 
to try to stop the enemy, or at least delay him till our infantry 
could come up. I took my regiment along at a gallop and ordered 
them to charge, taking the enemy’s line obliquely from its right,, 
which always hampers infantry fire considerably. That of the 
grenadiers was, therefore, ineffective, and they would soon have 
felt our sabres. They were wavering already, when, whether 
instinctively or by order from their commander, they faced about 
and ran for a deep ditch which lay behind them, jumping into it, 
and, covered up to the chin, they opened a well-sustained file fire. 
In a moment I had six or seven men killed and a score wounded, 
and received myself a bullet in the left shoulder. My troopers 
were wild ; but our rage was powerless against men whom we 
were physically unable to reach. At this critical moment General 
Maison came up with his brigade of infantry, and ordered me to 
retire behind his battalions ; then he attacked the ditch from both 
flanks, killing or capturing all its defenders. As for me, I was 
taken severely wounded to the post-house and helped to dismount 
with difficulty. Dr. Parot, our regimental surgeon-major, 
came to dress me ; but the operation had hardly begun when it 
had to be interrupted. The Russian infantry was renewing its 
attack, and bullets were dropping like hail about us; so that 
we had to move out of range. The doctor found my wound 
serious : it would have been mortal had not the thick twisted 
fringe of my epaulette turned the bullet and greatly deadened 
the force of the blow. This, however, was hard enough to throw 
me violently back till my body touched the croup of my horse ; 
the officers and men who were behind me thought I was killed, 
and I should have fallen if my orderlies had not held me up. The 
dressing was very painful, as the bullet had stuck in the bones 
just where the humerus is joined to the clavicle. To extract it 
the wound had to be enlarged, and the great scar is still to be seen. 
I confess that if I had been colonel I should have accompanied 
the troops of wounded who were being sent to Polotsk, crossed 
the Dwina, and gone to some town in Tithuania where I could 
get attended to. But I was only major ; the Emperor might 
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come posting in a day from Witebsk to review the regiments, and 
he never did anything except for soldiers present under arms. 
This rule, which at first sight seems eiuel, was really in the interest 
•of the service. It kept up the zeal of those who had been wounded 
and made them eager to rejoin their regiments as soon as they 
could, instead of dawdling in hospital, and tlie army gained 
much in efficient strength. Besides, I had every inducement 
to stay : success against the enemy, attacliment to the regiment, 
the fact that I had been wounded when fighting with it. So I 
stayed, though suffering intolerable pain, and, putting my arm 
as well as I could into a shng, and getting hoisted on to my horse, 
went back to the regiment. 

My regiment had not yet taken its place in the column when I 
rejoined it. On seeing me resume my place at their head in spite 
of my wound, officers and men received me with a general cheer, 
which, as showing the esteem and regard which the good fellows 
had conceived for me, touched me deeply. I felt especially 
grateful for the satisfaction which my colleague Major Fontaine 
expressed on seeing me again. This officer, though a brave and 
highly capable man, had so little ambition that he remained 
captain for eighteen years, thrice declined a majority and only 
accepted it at the Emperor’s express order. 

Oudinot’s army was encamped in a forest of large fir-trees 
standing well apart. Beyond it was a large clearing. The edge 
of the wood foimed an arc, of which the river was the chord. 
The Russian battahons were bivouacking very close to the river 
opposite to the ford, with fourteen guns in battery along its 
front. Wishing to surprise the enemy, General Legrand ordered 
General Albert to place a regiment of infantry in the wood at 
each extremity of die arc, and as soon as he heard the sound of 
cavalry in march, to advance upon both flanks of the enemy’s 
camp, while the cavalry issuing from the wood at the middle of 
the arc was to cliarge at full speed upon the Russian battahons 
and drive them into the ravine. The duty assigned to the cavalry 
was clearly one of great peril ; for not only had it to deliver a 
front attack upon the enemy’s line, but before reaching it to 
receive the fire of fourteen guns. It is true that by surprising 
the Russians we had a good hope of catching them asleep, and 
meeting with little resistance. 

My regiment, having, as you have seen, been on duty the whole 
of July 31, was as usual to be relieved by the 24th at l a.m. on 
August I. That regiment was therefore ordered to attack, and 
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mine to act in reserve, for the vacant space between the wood and 
the stream would only hold one regiment of cavalry. Colonel 

A went to Oudinot and remarked that there was reason to 

fear that while we were making ready to fight the troops in fronf 
of us, Wittgenstein would have sent a small column off to our 
right to cross the Drissa at a ford which probably existed three 
leagues higher than the point where we were, work round to our 
rear, and carry off our wounded and our baggage, and that it 
would therefore be as well to send a cavalry regiment to watdi 
the ford in question. The marshal fell in with this idea, and 

•Colonel A , w^hose regiment had just gone on duty, ordered 

it to mount at once, and, taking it off on the proposed expedition, 
left the risk of the anticipated combat to the 23rd. My 
brave regiment, however, received the announcement of the 
dangerous task which it had to perform very calmly, and was 
delighted to see the marshal and General Legrand pass along 
the front of the line to superintend our preparations for the 
attack. 

At that period all the French regiments except the cuirassiers 
had a picked 01 grenadier company or troop, which was always 
placed on the right of the line. That of the 23 rd was in its place 
accordingly, when General Legrand remarked to the marshal 
that as the enemy’s artillery was in front of his centre, and this 
would consequently be the point of greatest danger, it would be 
best, in order to avoid all possible hesitation, that the attack at 
that point should be made by the picked troop, consisting of the 
most seasoned men and the best horses. It was of no use to assure 
the marshal that the regiment, being almost entirely composed of 
veteran soldiers, was in all respects, moral and physical, just as 
strong in one part as another ; he ordered me to place the picked 
troop in the centre. I obeyed, and, calling together my officers, 
I explained to them in a low voice what we had to do, and gave 
them notice that, in order to surprise the enemy better, I should 
confine myself to giving the word ‘‘ Charge,” without any 
preliminary command, as soon as our line was in short striking 
distance of the enemy’s guns. Everything being settled, the 
regiment came out of its bivouac in dead silence with the first 
streak of dawn, and passed through the wood easily enough. Then 
we entered the level clearing, at the further end of which was the 
Russian encampment. Alone of the whole regiment, I had no 
sword in my hand, for my right, the only one which I could use, 
was occupied in holding the reins — a painful position, as you 
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can undei stand, for a cavalry officci 'who was just about to lead 
a charge. But I was determined to march with my regiment, 
and so took my place in front of the picked troop, having close 
to me its brave captain, M. Courteau, one of the best officers in 
the regiment, and the one to whom I was most attached. 

All was perfectly quiet in the Russian camp as we advanced 
noiselessly at a walk, and my hope of surprising it rose when I 
saw that General Kulnieft had brought no cavalry across tlie ford, 
and we could distinguish by the faint light of the fires only a few 
infantry sentries, and tliose so near the camp that between the 
time they gave notice and our sudden appearance it was probable 
that the Russians would not be able to prepare for the defence. 
But suddenly, two ugly Cossacks, prowling and suspicious beings, 
appeared on horseback thirty places from my line, looked at it for a 
moment, and sped away towards the camp, where, it was clear, 
tliey would announce our coming. This was a most disagreeable 
mishap, since but for it we should certainly have fallen upon 
the Russians without losing a single man. However, as we were 
discovered, and were, besides, approaching the point at which I 
had settled to quicken the pace, I put my horse into a gallop. 
The whole regiment did the same, and very soon I let them have 
the word to charge. Thereupon all my valiant troops dashed 
with me towards lie camp, and we fell upon it like a thunderbolt. 
But the Cossacks had given the alarm ; the gunners, who were 
lying close to their pieces snatched up their linstocks, and the 
guns at once belched grape at my regiment. Thirty-seven men, 
of whom nineteen belonged to the picked troop, fell dead on the 
spot, includmg Captain Courteau and Lieutenant Lallouette. 
Before the Russian gunners could leload they were cut down by 
our men. We had few wounded, nearly every hit having been 
mortal; some forty of our horses had been killed; mine was 
lamed by a grapeshot, but was able to carry me into the camp, 
where the Russian infantry suddenly aroused, were already hurry- 
ing to their arms. The chasseurs by my orden had placed them- 
selves between them and the piled arms, so that very few were 
able to get at their muskets and open fire on us. At tlie sound 
of the cannon General Albert’s two regiments of infantry had 
issued from the wood and hastened at the double to the two ends 
of the camp, where they were bayoneting all who tried to defend 
themselves. TJic Russians, in their confusion, could not resist 
tliis triple attack, and great part of them, who, having come across 
at night, had not been able to see the height of the banks, tried 
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to escape in that direction, and fell fifteen or twenty feet on to 
the rocis. In this way many perished. 

Emboldened by this brilliant success, Marshal Oudinot resolved 
to pursue the Russians, and again passed the army to the right- 
bank of the Drissa ; but in order to allow Albert’s brigade and 
the 23rd time to recover from the fatigues of the action, he left 
them posted in observation oh the field of battle. I took advan- 
tage of this rest to perform a ceremony seldom enough attended 
to in time of war, namely, to pay the last duties to those of our 
brave comrades who had fallen. A good-sized trench received 
them all, laid according to their ranks, with Captain Courteau 
and his lieutenant at the head of the line. Then the fourteen 
Russian guns, which the 23rd had so valiantly captured, were 
placed in front of the soldiers’ grave. 

This pious duty completed, I thought I would have my wound 
dressed, as it was causing me intense pain, and sat down for that 
purpose a little way off, under a huge pine. There I saw a young 
major, who, with his back against the trunk of the tree, and 
supported by two gienadiers, was painfully fastening a small 
packet the address of which was traced with blood ; the blood 
was his ovra. He belonged to Albert’s brigade and had received 
in the attack on the Russian camp a fearful bayonet wound which 
had laid his body open. The wound had been dressed, but the 
blood continued to flow, and tlie stroke had been a deadly one. 
The poor man, who was aware of this, had wished before he 
succumbed to send his adieux to a lady to whom he was attached, 
but after he had written it he did not know to whom to entrust 
the precious missive. Just then chance brought me in his way. 
We knew each other only by sight ; still, feeling tliat death was 
close at hand, he begged me in a scarcely audible voice to do him 
two services, and after having sent tlie grenadiers a little way off, 
he gave me the packet, saying, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ There is 
a portrait in it.” He made me promise to place it with secrecy 
in the proper hands if I was ever fortunate enough to leturn to 
Paris ; “ besides,” he added, ‘‘ there is no hurry, for it will be 
better that it should not be received till long after 1 am no more.” 
I promise to discharge this sad commission, but it was two years 
before I was able to do so. As for the second entreaty that the 
young major addressed to me, it was complied with two houis 
afterwards. It was painful to him to think of his body being 
torn to pieces by the wolves with which the country swarms, 
and he begged that I would place him beside the captain and 
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troopers of the 23rd, whose burial he had seen. I undertook 
to do so, and the poor officer having died soon after our interview, 
I carried out his last wishes. 

- Profoundly touched by this melancholy episode, I was plunged 
in sad reflections, when I was roused from my reverie by the 
distant sound of a lively cannonade. The two armies were again 
engaged. It turned out that Marshal Oudmot, having passed 
the station of Kliastitsi, had come up with the Russian rear-guard 
at the entry of the marsh, the issue from which had been so deadly 
to us twenty-four hours before, and had set himself to drive the 
enemy back into it. But the enemy, not being disposed to pass 
this dangerous strait, had made a counter-attack in force upon the 
French troops, who after considerable loss weie retreating, pursued 
by the Russians. This new recoil on Oudinot’s part was announced 
to us on the battlefield of Sivoshina by an aide-de-camp, who at 
the same time brought an order to General Albert to take his 
brigade and the 23rd Chasseurs two leagues to the rear in the 
direction of Polotsk. At the moment of starting, as I did not 
wish to abandon the fourteen guns which my regiment had 
captured in the mormng, the horses which had drawn them from 
the enemy having also fallen into our hands, we harnessed them 
and drove them to our next bivouac, whence this glorious trophy 
of the courage of the 23rd was forwarded the next night to Polotsk, 
and our fourteen guns very shortly rendered efficacious help in 
the defence of that town. Oudinot’s army retreated that day 
as far as tlie ford of Sivoshina, while Wittgenstein, rendered more 
cautious by the disaster which his advance-guard had incurred 
at the same spot that mormng, did not dare to venture any detached 
corps on the bank occupied by our troops, and, with the Drissa 
between them, both armies took up their positions for the night. 
But on August 2, Oudinot having brought his troops near Polotsk, 
both sides were in such need of rest that hostilities ceased for some 
days. The good General Castex rejoined us, and also the 24th, 
who were by no means grateful to their colonel for having carried 
them off just when it was their turn to attack the Russian camp, 
while on their way up the Drissa they had neither seen a single 
enemy nor found the supposed ford. 

After a few days^ rest Wittgenstein took part of his troops lower 
down the Dwina, where Macdonald was threatening his right. 
Marshal Oudinot having followed the Russian army in that 
direction, they faced round towards us, and for eight or ten days 
there were continual marches and counter-marches, and many 
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small engagements, of which it would be too long and too tiouble- 
some to give particukis, seeing that all this led to no otlier result 
than a useless slaughter of men, and a proof tliat the commanders 
of the two armies were lacking in decision. The most serious 
of the combats which weie fought during this short period took 
place on August 13, near tlie splendid convent of Valensoui, on 
the banks of the Svolna. This little stream, the banks of widch 
are very muddy, lay between the Trench and the Russians, and 
it was evident that whichever of the two generals tried to force a 
passage over such unfavourable ground would incur a sanguinary 
repulse. Accordingly, neither Wittgenstein nor Oudinot had 
any plan of crossing the Svolna at this point ; but, instead of going 
elsewhere to look for a battlefield on which they might tiy con- 
clusions, both took up their position on the stream, as though in 
mutual defiance. Very soon a brisk cannonade was set up between 
the two banks ; utterly useless, because on neither side could the 
troops leach their adversary; so that this deplorable fighting 
could not be of the least advantage to anybody. Wittgenstein, 
however, to spare his soldiers, had merely posted a few battalions 
-of infantry among tlie willows and leeds on the river’s edge, 
keeping Ins other troops out of range of the French guns, whose 
weU-sustained fire only reached a few of his skirmishers. Oudinot, 
however, insisted, in spite of the prudent remarks of several 
generals, on bringing his first line near the river, and thus incurred 
losses which he could and should have avoided. The Russian 
artillery is far from being as good as ours, but on campaign it 
employs pieces called unicorns^ the range of whicli was longer than 
that of any French guns of that period, and it was these tliat 
did the greatest execution among our troops. 

Marshal Oudinot, peisuaded that the enemy was going to 
cross the stream, not only kept a division of infantry near enough 
to repulse tliem, but also made General Castex’s cavalry support 
it; a superfluous precaution, since tlic crossing of even a small 
liver requires more time tlian the defenden need to come up 
to meet the attack. In spite of this, my regiment and the 24th 
were exposed for twenty-four hours to the Russian cannon--balls, 
which killed and maimed a good many of our men. 

While this action was going on, the aide-de-camp whom 
Oudinot had sent to the Emperor at Witebsk with the report of 
the fighting at Kliastitsi and Sivoshina returned, Napoleon 
lavishly rewarded the 2nd crops, both with promotions and with 
decorations, to show that he did not hold tlie troops responsible 
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for the ill-success of our opeiations. Four Crosses of the Legion 
of Honour were awarded to each cavalry regiment; but with 
regard to the 23rd Chasseuis Berthier added that, in order to 
express his satisfaction at the admirable conduct of the regiment 
in the various engagements, the Emperor sent it, over and above 
the four rewai ds given to the other regiments, fourteen decorations, 
one for each gun captured by it from Kulmefi's advanced guard. 

I had therefore eighteen crosses to distribute to my brave regiment. 
The aide-de-camp had not brought the patents, but the chief 
of the staff supplemented his message by asking the commanders 
of regiments to indicate the soldiers who should receive them, 
and send him the list. I assembled all the captains, and, guiding 
myself by their advice, 1 drew up my list and went to present it 
to Marshal Oudinot, begging him to let me announce it on the 
spot to the legimcnt. “ Wliat ? here among the cannon-balls ? 

'^’'es, h'larshal, among the cannon-balls ; it would be more 
chivalrous.” 

General Laurencez, who, as senior staff officer, had drawn up 
the report of the various actions, and warmly eulogized the 23rd 
Chasseurs, being of my opinion, the marshal acceded to my 
request. The decorations would not come till later, but I sent 
for a piece of ribbon wliich I happened to have in my baggage, 
and, cutting it into eighteen pieces, I made known to the regiment 
tlie rewards which had been granted them by the Emperor. Then, 
calling the recipients out of the ranks in their turn, I gave each a 
bit of the red ribbon, which then was so coveted, and so honourably 
borne, and of which the distinction has been since so sadly lowered 
by the way m which it has been lavished — I may say prostituted. 
This distribution in presence of the enemy, under fire, produced 
an immense effect on llie regiment, and tlieir enthusiasm rose to 
the highest point when I called old Sergeant Prud’homme, justly 
reputed the bravest and the most modest soldier in the whole 
regiment. Calm as ever, this hero, famous in many brilliant 
actions, came up with a shy demeanour and received the ribbon 
amid the hearty cheers of all the squadrons. It was a real triumph 
for him. I shall never forget tliis touching scene, which, as I 
have said, took place under the guns of the enemy. But no happi- 
ness is complete. Two men whom I had got on my list as most 
nearly rivalling Prud’homme in desert had just been cruelly 
wounded : Sergeant Legendre, the slayer of General Kulnieff, 
had had an arm carried away, and Corporal GrifiFon a leg smashed. 
They were undergoing amputation when I proceeded to the 
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ambulance to give them their decorations. At the sight of the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour they seemed to forget their pain, 
and broke forth into the liveliest joy. Legendre, however, did not 
survive his wound long, but Griffon got well and was sent back' 
to France ; some years afterwards I came across him again at the 
Invalides. 

You are doubtless asking what I got for myself in this distribu- 
tion of rewards. Nothing whatever; because the Emperor, 
before deciding to withdraw the command of the regiment from 
Colonel de la Nougar^de by promoting him, wished to be sure 
that his health would allow him to serv^e as general, or head of a 
legion of gendarmerie. Marshal Oudinot was therefore directed 
to have him examined by a medical board. Their opinion was 
that he would never be able to ride again, and the marshal accord- 
ingly gave him leave to return to France, where he was put in 
command of a second-class fortress. Before leaving Polotsk, 
whither he had been compelled by infirmity to retire, the poor 
colonel wrote me a very touching letter in which he took leave of 
the 23rd ; and although he had never led the legiment into action, 
which attaches troops more than anything to their commander, 
he was nevertheless regretted, as he well deserved. The regiment 
being thus left without a colonel, the marshal expected to receive 
notice of my promotion to that rank, and I frankly admit that I 
also quite hoped for it ; but the Emperor having left Witebsk 
to march on Smolensk, depaitmental business slackened under 
the stress of business caused by military operations. It was 
still three months before I got my step. 

On August 16, the day on which my eldest son Alfred* was 
born, the Russian army, more than 60,000 strong, attacked 
Oudmot, who, with Saint-Cyr’s Bavarians, liad 52,000 men at his 
disposal. In an ordinary war, an engagement in which 112,000 
men took part would have been called a battle, and its decision 
would have had important results ; but in 1812, amid belligerent 
forces amounting to 600,000 or 700,000 men, the meeting of 100,000 
only reckoned as a combat. At any rate this is the name given to 
the affair between Oudinot and the Russians under the walls of 
Polotsk, This town, which stands on the left bank ol tlie Dwina, 
is surrounded with ancient earthworks. Before the principal 
front of the place, the fields, in which vegetables are grown, are 
cut up by an infinite number of little water-courses , obstacles 

*[Baron Alfred de Marbot was Maitre dcs Requ^te^ to the Council 
of State. He died in 1865.] 
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which, though not exactly impassable for guns and cavalry, 
hamper their march a good deal. These market-gardens extended 
to some half a league before the town ; but to their left, along the 
•bank of the Dwina, is a vast stretch of meadow, level as a carpet. 
That was the side by which the Russian general should have attacked 
Polotsk. He would thus have become master of the single weak 
bridge of boats affording us our only communication with the 
left bank, whence we drew our supplies of ammumtion and 
provisions. But Wittgenstein preferred to take the bull by the 
horns, and directed his main body towards the gardens, hoping to 
be able from thence to carry the place by escalade ; the ramparts 
being, in fact, nothmg but slopes easy to ascend, though command- 
ing a distant view. The attack was smartly delivered ,• but our 
infantry defended the gardens bravely, while from the top of 
the ramparts our artillery, including the fourteen guns captured 
at Sivoshina, did terrible execution in the enemy^s ranks. The 
Russians retired in disorder to re-form in the plain; andOudinot, 
instead of maintaining his good position, pursued them, and was 
in his turn repulsed. Thus a great part of the day passed ; the 
Russians returning incessantly to the attack and the French 
always driving them back beyond tlie gardens. While the slaughter 
thus swayed to and fro, Saint-Cyr followed Oudinot in silence ; 
and whenever his opinion was asked he merely bowed and said :* 
“ My lord marshal ! ” as though he would say ; As they have 
made you a marshal, you must know more about the matter than 
a mere general like me ; get out of it as best you can.” 

The enemy renewed the combat, and when we had crossed 
tire bridge and turned our heads to see what was taking place on 
the bank we had left we witnessed a most affecting sight. The 
French infantry, with the Bavarians and the Croats, were fighting 
bravely, and having the best of it ; but the Portuguese legion and 
the Swiss were flying before the Russians, and did not halt till 
they were knee-deep in the river. There, compelled to face the 
enemy or be drowned, they fought at last, and by a well-sustained 
file fire forced the Russians to give ground somewhat. The French 
artillery commander, who had just crossed the Dwina, cleverly 
seized the moment to be of service. Bringing his guns to the 
bank, and firing over the river, he smote the enemy’s battalions on 
the other side. This powerful diversion stopped Wittgenstein in 
this quarter, and as the French, Bavarians, and Croats were 
elsewhere repulsing him, the fighting slackened, and for the last 
hour of the day degenerated into sharpshooting. But Marshal 
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Oudinot could not hide from himself that he would have to begin 
again next day. Full of thought over a state of things of which 
he could not see the issue, and brought up at every turn by Saint- 
Cyr’s obstinate refusal to speak, he was riding along at a “walk, 
followed by a single aide-de-camp, among his infantry skiimishers^ 
when the enemy’s marksmen, noticing the horseman with white 
plumes, made him their target, and sent a bullet into his arm. 

The marshal at once sent word to Saint-Cyr that he was 
wounded, and handed the command over to him. Leaving to 
him the task of getting tilings straight, he left die field, crossed 
the bridge, and, leaving the army, retired to Lithuania to get 
his hurt tended. Jt was two months before we saw him again. 


CHAPTER XXX 

GENERAL SAIN^-CI'R'^S first act was to call in the skirmishers. 
He was certain that the tired enemy would follow his example 
as soon as they were no longer attacked ; and in fact the fire soon 
ceased on both sides. The troops could concentrate and take 
some rest, and business seemed to be put ofi until the next day. 
So that he might be m a position to engage with bettci chances 
of success, Saint-Cyr took advantage of the night to make his 
arrangements for repulsing the enemy, or securing his retreat 
in the event of a reverse. To this end he assembled the regimental 
commanders, and after having explained the dangers of the 
situation, the most serious of which was the crowded state of the 
town and of the approaclies to the budge, he gave ordcis that the 
colonels, with other officers and patrols, should go through the 
streets directing all the uninjured soldicis of their regiments to 
the bivouacs, and sending the sick and wounded and all led horses 
and wagons across the bridge. He added that at bicak of day he 
would go round the town and suspend any colonel who had not 
carried out his orders. No excuse would be accepted. The 
oiders were quickly carried out, and all that was not required for 
the fight— Kill the impedimenta of the army, in si lor t — ^v^'-as collected 
on the left bank. Soon the ramparts and streets, as well as the 
biidge, were completely clear. The bridge was strengthened, 
the cavalry and artillery brought back to the right bank and 
established in the suburb furthest from the enemy. Finally, to 
facilitate his means of retreat, the prudent commandei-in-chief 
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had a second bridge, to be used only by infantry, constructed out 
of empty barrels and planks. 

Although the great Polish landowners in the neighbourhood 
of Polotsk did not venture, for fear of compromising themselves 
with the Russians, to take sides openly with the French, they helped 
us in secret, and made no difficulty about finding us spies. 
General Saint-Cyr, in his anxiety as to the enemy’s pieparations, 
had asked one of these nobles to send him one of his most intelligent 
serfs. He sent several wagons of forage to the Russian bivouac, 
and among the wagoners placed his bailiff, dressed as a peasant. 
This person, a man of intelligence, chatted with Wittgenstein’s 
soldieis, and learnt that a large body of troops was expected He 
even witnessed the arrival of the Cossacb of the Guard, and of a 
squadron of gentlemen-guards,” and was told that several 
battalions would reach the camp towards midnight. Having got 
this information, the bailiff repotted it to his master, who lost 
no time in imparting it to the French commander-in-ciief. On 
receiving this news, Saint-Cyr resolved to beat Wittgenstein before 
the reinforcements came up ; but, as he did not wish to enter 
upon too long an engagement, he warned the generals and colonels 
that he should not attack till six in the evening, so that night 
should set a term to the fighting, and that in case the Russians 
were successful they should not have time to follow it up. 
Wishing to act by way of surprise, he gave orders that the most 
perfect quiet should be maintained in the town, and along the 
whole line of outposts. 

We found the day veiy long : everyone, even the commander- 
in-chief, for all his coolness, had his watch constantly in his hand. 
Having noticed the day before that the retirement of the French 
cavalry had allowed the Russians to push our left wing back into 
the Dwina, General Saint-Cyr brought all his squadrons quietly, 
a moment before the attack, behind some large stone houses, 
beyond which the meadows began. On this level ground the 
cavalry were to act, charging the enemy’s right and covering the 
left of our infantry, the two first divisions of which were to attack 
the Russian camp, while the third supported the cavalry, and 
the two last formed the reserve and guarded the town. All was 
ready when, at six in the evening, the general signal for the attack 
was given by cannon-shot. This was followed by the thunder 
of all the French artillery, the projectiles of which fell upon the 
outposts, even upon tlie camp of the enemy. Instantly our two 
leading divisions, the 26th Tdght^^Infantry in front, dashed upon 
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the Russian regiments posted in the gardens, killed and captured 
all whom they could reach, and, putting the others to flight, 
pursued them to the camp, where they made many prisoners 
and captured several guns. The surprise, altliougli in broad 
daylight, was so complete that General Wittgenstein was quietly 
dimng in a small country house contiguous to his camp when he 
was warned that the French voltigeurs were in the courtyard. 
Jumping out of window, he found a Cossack pony at hand, got on 
its back, and fled with all speed to his mam body. Our men took 
possession of the Russian general’s horses, his papers, his wagons, 
and his wine, as well as his plate and the dinner on the table. 
Immense booty was also taken in the camp by other companies. 

While this infantry action was taking place before Polotsk, the 
fortunes of the left wing of our army in the meadows along the 
Dwina were as follows. As soon as the fiist cannon-shot gave the 
signal for action, our cavalry regiments, headed by Castex’s 
brigade, moved rapidly to meet the enemy’s squadions which weie 
advancing on us. A seiious engagement appeared imminent, and 
General Castex kindly remarked to me that though I had been 
able, in spite of my wound, to command ray regmicnt at Sivoshma 
and the Svolna, when I had only to face infantry and artillery 
fire, it did not follow tliat 1 could do so now, when we should be 
engaged with ca\ airy. I might find myseK involved in a chaige 
without the means of defending myself, smee, as 1 could only 
use one arm, I could not hold both sabre and biidle ; and he 
advised me, therefore, to stay for the moment with the inf anti y 
division posted in reserve. I felt that I could not accept this 
good-natured offer, and expressed so strongly my objection at being 
away from the regiment that the geneial yielded ; but he had six 
of the bravest troopers placed close in real of me, commanded by 
the intrepid Sergeant Piud’homme. Furthei, 1 had beside me 
tlie two adjutants, tlie regimental staff-sergeants, a trumpeter, 
and Fousse, my orderly, one of the best men in the regiment. 
Thus surrounded, and riding in front of die centre of a squadron, 
I was pretty well protected, and in die case of urgent necessity 
I could drop my reins and take up my sword, which hung to my 
wrist by its knot. 

The meadow being large enough to hold two regiments in 
line, the 23rd and 24di formed the first line, Gcneial Corbineau’s 
brigade, consisting of tliree regiments, forming the second, and 
the cuirassiers following as reserve. The 2^th, whicli was on the 
left, had in front of it a regiment of Russian dragoons ; my 
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regiment was facing Cossacks of the guard, known by their red 
coats and the beauty of their horses. These, though they had 
arrived only a few hours before, seemed in no way fatigued. We 
advanced at a gallop, and as soon as we were within striking distance 
General Castex gave the word to charge. His brigade fell upon 
the Russians, and at the first stroke the 24th broke the dragoons 
opposed to them. My regiment met with more resistance from 
the Cossacks, picked men of large stature and armed with lances 
fourteen feet long, which they held very straight, I had some 
men killed, and a good many wounded ; but when, at length, my 
troopers had pierced the bustling line of steel, all the advantage 
was on our side. In a cavalry fight the length of lances is a 
drawback when their bearers have lost their order and are pressed 
closely by adversaries armed with swords which they can handle 
easily, while the lancers find it difficult to present the point of 
their poles. So the Cossacks were constrained to show their 
backs, and then my troopers did great execution and took many 
excellent horses. 

During this bustling cavalry action, my wound had caused me 
severe pain, especially when I had to put my horse into a gallop. 
My inability to defend myself often put me into a very awkward 
position, from which I should not have escaped had I not been 
surrounded by a group of brave men who never let me out of 
their sight. One time, when I was pushed by the combatants 
on to a section of Cossacks, I was obliged, in self-defence to let 
go my reins and take my sword. However, I had no need to use 
it, for the men of every rank who escorted me, seeing their 
commander in danger, furiously attacked the Cossacb, by whom 
I was surrounded, made many of them bite the dust, and put the 
rest to flight. My orderly, Fousse, killed thiee ; Adjutant Joly, 
two. I returned, therefore, from this great fight safe and sound. 

I had wished to be present at it in person in order to put still 
more dash into my regiment, and to show that, so long as I could 
bit on my horse, I felt bound in honour to command it in the 
hour of danger. Officers and men were much pleased with my 
devotion, and, as you will see later when I come to speak of 
the disasters of the great retreat, the liking they had for me 
increased. 

You will think that I have described too much in detail the 
various actions in which the 2nd corps was concerned ; but I 
repeat what I have said before, that I enjoy the reminiscences 
of the great wars in which I took part, and I speak of them with 
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pleasure. I seem to be in tbe field, in tlxe midst of m}' gallant 
companions, most of whom, alas I have now left tlxis world. 

On hearmg of Saint-Cyr’s victoiy the Emperor sent him his 
marshal’s baton. But instead of visiting his troops, the new. 
marshal lived, if possible, more apart than ever. No one could 
approach the commander-in-chief, whence tlie soldiers nick- 
named him “ the owl.” The numerous rooms of tlie convent 
would have been of great seivice for the wounded, but he would 
hve there alone, and tliought he had conceded a great deal when 
he allowed wounded field-officers to be put in the out-buildings. 
Even they were only allowed to remain forty-eight hours, after 
which they had to be moved into the town. The cellais were 
overflowing with provisions, but the marshal kept tlxe keys, and 
not even the hospitals could get anything. I had much trouble 
in getting two bottles of wme for Major Fontaine. Strange to 
say, Saint-Cyr was most abstemious, and used scarcely any of the 
stores for himscK. Two months later, when the F rcnch had to 
leave the place, after setting town and convent on fire, all these 
provisions, which the marshal would not distnbute, became the 
prey of the Russians or of the flames. 

\^ile the events which I have just been lecording had been 
taking place before Polotsk, the Emperor had stayed at Witebsk, 
and thence was directing the operations of his numerous army 
corps. He left Witebsk cn August 13, and, placing the 2nd and 
6th corps under the command of Saint-Cyr at Polotsk, moved to 
Krasnoe, where part of the Grand Army was assembled m presence 
of the enemy. A battle was expected, but only a slight engagement 
took place with tlxe Russian rear-guard, who were beaten and 
retreated nimbly. On the 15th, hiB fete day, the Emperor held 
a march past of the troops, who greeted him witlx enthusiasm. 
Next day the army came m sight of Smolensk, called by the 
Russians “ the holy,” since they regard it as the key of Moscow 
and the palladium of their Empire. 

Seeing that the ramparts were armed witlx a great number of 
guns, General Eble of the artillery, a most able man, advised tlxe 
Emperor to turn the place, by sending Prince Poniatowski’s Polish 
corps to cross the Dnieper two leagues further up . But Napoleon, 
following the opinion of Ney, who assured him that Smolensk 
would be easily carried, gave the order to attack. Thereupon the 
corps of Davout, Ney, and Poniatowski made for the place from 
difierent sides. A sanguinary combat took place. Our troops 
were decimated by round-shot, grape, and shells, while our 
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artillery could make no impression on the walls. At length, as 
night came on, the enemy, after disputing the ground v^antly 
foot by foot, was pushed back into Smolensk, and made ready to 
abandon it. But as they withdrew they set it on fire in various 
quarters, and thus the Emperor saw his hopes vanish of taking a 
town which he had every reason to suppose was full of provisions. 
Not till daybreak on the next morning did the French enter the 
place, the streets of which were heaped with corpses and smoking 
ruins. The capture of Smolensk had cost us 12,000 men, killed 
and wounded ; and this huge loss we might have avoided by 
crossing the Dnieper, as General Eble proposed, further up. After 
burning the bridge, the Russians took up their position for the 
moment upon the high ground of the right bank, but soon retreated 
along the road to Moscow. Marshi Ney pursued them with 
his own corps, strengthened by Gudinas division and Davout’s. 
A short distance from Smolensk he came up with the Russian army 
at Valutina, engaged in a defile, with all its baggage. The action 
developed into a real battle, which would have been fatal to the 
enemy if General Junot, who had accomplished the passage of the 
Dnieper too slowly at Prondichewo, two leagues above Smolensk, 
and halted there for forty-eight hours, had marched upon the 
sound of Ney’s guns, only a league away from him. But, though 
warned by Ney, Junot did not stir. In vain did the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, Chabot, bring him an order to join Ney ; in vain 
did Gourgaud repeat the order. Junot remained immovable. 

If Junot had chosen to take part in the fight, he could have 
shut the Russian army into a narrow defile, where it would have 
been caught between two fires and compelled to lay dovm its 
arms, and this would have put an end to the war. Then people 
regretted King Jerome, who, though a poor general, would 
probably have come to the assistance of Ney, and everyone 
expected to see Junot severely punished. But he was the first 
officer in whom Napoleon had inspired a personal attachment, 
and he had followed him in every campaign from Toulon to 
Russia ; the Emperor liked him and forgave him — a misfortune, 
for it was becoming necessary to make an example. 

The French advance-guard, always pushing the enemy before 
it, had passed Dorogobush before the Emperor made up his 
mind to leave Smolensk. It was oppressively hot ; they had to 
march on shifting sands ; and the supply of food was insufficient 
for such a mighty assemblage of men and horses, for the Russians 
had left nothing behind them but burnt villages and farms. The 
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nearer they drew to Moscow the scantier grew the resources of 
the country. Men, and especially horses, began to die. In a 
few days cold rain succeeded the intolerable heat, and continued 
till September 4 ; autumn was coming on. The army was not 
more than six leagues from Mojaisk, the last town left to take 
before reaching Moscow, when a considerable increase was 
perceived in the strength of the enemy’s rear-guard, and there 
was every sign that a great battle was at last going to be fought. 
On the 5th our advance was checked for a moment by a powerful 
Russian column strongly entrenched on a rising ground garnished 
with twelve guns. The 57th of the line, which in the Italian days 
the Emperor had surnamed “ The Terrible,” bravely maintained 
its reputation by capturing the enemy’s ledoubt and artillery. 
They were now on the ground where forty-eight hours later 
took place the battle which the Russians called Boroitno, the 
French la Moskova, 

On September 6 the Emperor issued a general order announcing 
a battle for the morrow. The army joyfully awaited the great 
day which was to end its misery, for the troops had received no 
rations for a month, each man living how he could. For the 
Russians, Bagration commanded the left wing, 62,000 men ; in 
the centre was Platoif, with his Cossacks, and 30,000 infantry in 
reserve; the right wing, consisting of 70,000 men, was under 
Barclay de ToUy, who, having been deposed from the chief 
command, had taken a secondary place. Kutusoff was commander- 
in-chief. To oppose 162,000 men the Emperor Napoleon had 
barely 140,000 at his disposal. They were thus distributed : 
Eug^e commanded the left, Davout the right, N<y the centre, 
Murat the cavalry ; the guard was in reserve. 

The battle was fought on September 7. The weather was 
overcast, and a cold wind raised clouds of dust. The Emperor, 
suf ering terribly from headache, descended towards a kmd of 
ravine, where he passed the greater part of the day in pacing 
about. From this spot he could see only a portion of the field, 
and to command the whole of it he had to ascend a neighbouring 
hillock. This he did only twice during the battle, and he has 
been reproached with inaction ; but it must be remarked that at 
the pomt where he was, with the reserve, he was in a position to 
receive frequent reports as to what was tabng place all along the 
line ; while, if he had been always going from one wing to another 
over ground so broken, the aides-de-camp bringing important 
intelligence would not have known where to find him. It must 
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be remembered, too, that he was unwell, and the icy wmd, blowing 
with gieat force, prevented him from staying on horseback. 

Although the Russians had been beaten and forced to evacuate 
the field of battle, their commander-in-chief, Kutusoff, had the 
audacity to write to the Emperor Alexander that he had just won 
a great victory over the French. This misleading news reached 
St. Petersburg on the day of Alexander’s fete, and caused the 
liveliest joy, Te Demi was sung, while Kutusoff was proclaimed 
the saviour of his country, and created field-marslial. But the 
truth was soon known, and joy turned to mourning. Still, 
Kutusoff was a field-marshal, and he desired no more. Any other 
than the timid Alexander would have severely punished the 
falsehood ; but he could not do without Kutusoff, who therefore 
remained in command of the army. 

The Russians, in their retreat towards Moscow, were overtaken 
on the morning of the 8th at Mojaisk, and in the cavalry action 
which ensued General Belliard was wounded. 

Napoleon left Mojaisk on September 12 and entered Moscow on 
the 15th. The great town was deserted, the governor, General 
Rostopchin, having made all the inhabitants go out. The beaten 
Russian troops only passed through Moscow, and went on to 
re-form thirty leagues further, towards Kalouga. King Murat 
followed them with infantry and cavalry, while the guard remained 
in the city, and Napoleon established liimself in the Kremlin, 
the ancient palace of the Czars. All was apparently quiet, when, 
on the night of September 15, some Frendi and German traders 
who had escaped the governor’s search came and warned Napoleon’s 
staff that the town was about to be set on fire. This was soon 
confirmed by a Russian police-agent, who could not make up his 
mind to execute the orders of his chief. He said that before 
leaving Moscow, Rostopchin had set free the prisoners, and 
distributed to them torches made by English workmen. The 
incendiaries were in the palace awaiting the signal. The Emperor 
at once prescribed the most severe measures. The streets were 
patrolled, and many brigands caught in the act of arson were 
killed. But it was too late ; the fire bunt out at different points, 
and spread all the more rapidly that Rostopchin had had all the 
pumps removed ; so that in a short time Moscow was one fie^ 
furnace. The Emperor left the Kremlin, and took refuge in 
the chateau of Peterskoe; he only returned three days later, 
when the fire was beginning to burn itself out. I shall not 
enter into any details of the burning of Moscow, as the story has 
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been told by several eye-witnesses, but will discuss later on tbe 
effects of this enormous catastrophe. 

Napoleon did not lose all hope of peace. On October 4 he 
sent General Lauriston to Kutusoff’s head-quarters. The cun- 
ning Russian showed Lauriston a letter from himself to the Emperor 
Alexander urging him to accept the French proposals, seeing, as 
he said, that the Russian army was in no state to continue the 
war. But hardly had the officer bearing this dispatch started 
for St. Petersburg, furnished by Lauriston with a passport to 
guard him against attack from any of our people who were prowling 
between the two armies, when Kutusoff sent a second aide-de- 
camp to his Emperor. Having no French passport he was caught 
by our patrols, arrested as lawful prize, and his dispatches sent 
to Napoleon. They contained the very opposite of what Kutusoff 
had shown to Lauriston. In fact, the Russian marshal, after 
begging his sovereign not to treat with the French, announced 
that Admiral Tchichagoff’s army, having left Wallachia after 
peace made with the Turks, was advancing on Minsk to cut off 
Napoleon’s retreat. At sight of this letter Napoleon, perceiving 
that he had been tricked, burst into a violent rage, and, it is said, 
formed a plan of marching on St. Petersburg. But the weakness 
of his army and the rigouis of winter were in the way of that 
expedition ; and, moreover, he had important reasons for wishing 
to be near Germany, and in a better position for keeping an eye 
on it and on affairs in France. A conspiracy had broken out in 
Paris, and for one day its leaders had been in possession of the 
capital. General Malet, an excitable person, had thrown the 
spark which might have kindled a blaze ; and if he had not been 
met by a man no less clear-headed than energetic, in the person of 
Laborde, it might have been all up with the Imperial Government. 
Even so, the incident made a great impression, and Napoleon’s 
grief at learning the danger in which his family and his ministers 
had been may be imagined. 

Meanwhile his position at Moscow was growing daily more 
serious. The cold was already intense, and only those soldiers 
who were French by birth retained their spirit. But they were 
not the half of those whom Napoleon had led into Russia. The 
rest were Germans, Swiss, Croats, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese. 
All these foreigners, who remained loyal so long as the army 
prospered, were beginning to grumble ; Russian agents inundated 
our camps with proclamations in divers languages ; and the men 
began to desert in great numbers under promise that they should 
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be sent home. Besides this, the two wings of the Grand Army, 
composed solely of Austrians and Prussians, were no longer in 
line with the centre as when the campaign began, but were in 
our rear, ready to bar our road at a word from their sovereigns, 
the ancient and irreconcilable enemies of France. The position 
was most critical ; and, bitter as it was to Napoleon’s pride, by 
withdrawing before he had imposed peace on Alexander, to admit 
to the whole world that he had missed the aim of his expedition, 
the word “ letreat ” was at last spoken. Not yet, however, had 
the Emperor or the marshals or anyone any idea of leaving Russia 
and recrossing the Niemen ; it was only a question of taking up 
winter quarters in some of the least uncomfortable provinces of 
Poland. 

The evacuation of Moscow was thus practically settled ; but, 
before making up his mind to carry it out, Napoleon, with some 
last hope of an understanding, sent Caulaincourt, the Duke of 
Vicenza, to Marshal Kutusoff, but got no reply. During this 
delay our army was melting away daily, while in blind confidence 
our outposts were left exposed in the province of Kalouga. 
Suddenly an unexpected event occurred, to open the eyes of the 
most incredulous, and destroy any hopes which the Emperor 
might retain on the subject of peace. 

General Sebastiani, who had already allowed himself to be 
suiprised at Druia, had replaced Montbrun in command of the 
2nd cavalry corps. Close to the enemy as he was, he passed his 
days in slippers reading Italian poetry and never reconnoitring. 
Kutusoff took advantage of this, and on October l8 marched on 
Sebastiani’s corps, surrounded it, overwhelmed it by superior 
numbers, and compelled it to abandon part of its artillery. The 
three cavalry divisions only succeeded in rejoining Murat’s troops 
by cutting down several battalions of the enemy who tried in 
vain to oppose their passage. Sebastiani, who was brave enough, 
displayed much courage in the fight ; but as a general he may be 
noted for mediocrity. 

Simultaneously with this surprise of Sebastiani, Kutusoff 
attacked Murat all along his line ; and the prince himself was 
slightly wounded. The Emperor heard of the affair the same 
day ; also that lo,ooo cavalry from the army of Wallachia had 
been permitted by our allies the Austrians to reach the enemy’s 
camp. Thereupon he ordered that the retreat should begin next 
day. 

On the morning of October 19 the Emperor left Moscow. He 
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Lad entered it on September 15. He himself, with the Old 
Guard and the main body of the army, took the road to Kalouga. 
From this he hoped to reach Smolensk through a fertile and 
unexhausted district. But, after several da}^’ march, our troops, 
which, smce Murat had rejoined them, amounted still to over 
100,000 men, found themselves in presence of the Russian army, 
occupying the little town of Malo-Jaroslavitz. The enemy’s 
position was exceedingly strong, but the Emperor none the less 
ordered Eugene to attack it with the Italian corps and the divisions 
of Morand and Gerard. Nothing could stay the dash of our troops, 
and they took the town after a long and murderous engagement, 
which cost us 4,000 men killed and wounded. Next day, October 
24, the Emperor, astounded by the brisk resistance by which he 
had been met, and knowing that the whole Russian army blocked 
his road, halted his troops, and spent three days in considering 
what steps he should take. 

During a reconnaissance Napoleon was on the verge of being 
captured by the enemy. It was a thick fog. Suddenly the 
shouts of “ Hourra ! hourra I ” were heard, and a number of 
Cossacks issued from a wood near the road. They crossed the 
road twenty paces from the Emperor, overturning and spearing 
all whom they met as they passed. But General Rapp, dashing 
forward at the head of two squadrons of cliasseurs and mounted 
grenadiers of the guard, put the enemy to flight. 

Napoleon, having assured himself by reconnaissances that it 
was impossible to continue his march towards Kalouga, except 
by fighting a sanguinary battle against Kutusofl’s numbers, 
decided to regain Smolensk by way of Mojaisk. So the army 
left a fertile region to follow a route which they had devastated 
and had traversed in September amid blazing villages and heaps 
of corpses. The nature of the Emperor’s movement, which 
resulted in bringing him, after ten days’ hard work, to a point 
only twelve leagues from Moscow, made the troops very anxious 
as to the future. The weather became fearful After blov^ang 
up the Kremlin, Marshal Mortier rejoined the Emperor. Again 
the army beheld Mojaisk and the battlefield of the Moskwa. 
The ground was furrowed by cannon-balls and covered with debris 
of every kind, and 30,000 corpses half-devoured by wolves. 
The soldiers and the Emperor passed quickly, casting a sad look 
on this vast charnel-house. 

After several days’ halt at Smolensk to allow the stragglers to 
come up, the Emperor went on the 15th to Krasnoe, and thence 
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sent an officer to the 2nd army corps on the Dwina, in which now 
Hs only hope of safety resided. The regiments composing this 
corps had undergone less fatigue and privation than those which 
had taken part in the march to Moscow ; but, on the other hand, 
they had encountered the enemy much more frequently. 
Napoleon wished to reward them by appointing them to all the 
vacant posts, and had all the recommendations for promotion 
brought to him. There were several in my favour, one of which 
asked only for the rank of lieutenant-colonel for me. The secre- 
taiy happened to present this one, and I have it from General 
Grundier, who, having been ordered to bring these dispatches, 
was at the moment in tlie Emperor’s room, that Napoleon when 
signing substituted the word colonel, remarking, “ I am discharg- 
ing an old debt,” So at last I became colonel of the 23rd Chasseurs. 
It was November 15, but I did not hear of it till some time 
afterwards. 

The retreat continued painfully, and the enemy, with ever- 
increasing numbers, separated Prince Eugene’s coips from the 
army, and also tliose of Davout and Ney. The first two succeeded 
with much difficulty in cutting their way through and getting 
back to the Emperor, who was in a state of painful anxiety about 
Key’s corps, several days having passed without any news of it. 
On November 19 Napoleon reached Orcha. A month had passed 
since he had left Moscow, and he was still 120 leagues from the 
Niemen ; the cold was intense. 

While the Emperor was agitated by gloomy uncertainty as to the 
fate of the rear-guard and its intrepid leader, Ney was performing 
one of the most brilliant feats of arms recorded in military annals. 
Leaving Smolensk on the 17th after blowing up the ramparts, the 
marshal had hardly started when he was assailed by myriads of the 
enemy, who attacked him on both flanb, in front, and in rear. 
Continually beating them off, Ney marched through their midst 
for three days ; but he found himself checked at length by the 
dangerous passage of the Krasnoe ravine, beyond which could 
be seen a strong body of Russian troops, with a formidable artillery, 
which opened a brisk and well-maintained file. Undismayed by 
this unforeseen obstacle, the marshal took the bold resolve of 
forcing the passage, and ordered the 48th of the line, commanded 
by Massena’s old aide-de-camp, Colonel Pelet, to charge with the 
bayonet. At tlie sound of Key’s voice the French soldiers, worn 
out as they were with fatigue and want, and numbed with the 
cold, dashed forward and carried the Russian batteries. The 
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enemy recovered them, and our troops drove them out again, 
but they had at last to yield to numbers. The 48th was cut to 
pieces by grapeshot, and in great part destroyed. Out of 650 
men who entered the ravine, 100 only came back. Colonel Pelet, 
severely wounded, being of the number. Night came on, and 
all hope of the rear-guard rejoining the army appeared to be lost. 
But Ney had confidence in his troops, and above all in himself. 
By his orders numerous lines of fires were kindled so as to hold 
the enemy in their camp, in fear of a fresh attack on the morrow. 
The marshal had resolved to place the Dnieper between him and 
the Russians, and to entrust his destiny and that of his troops to 
the frail ice of the river. His only doubt was as to the road which 
he ought to take in order to reach the Dnieper as soon as possible. 
Just dien a Russian colonel, coming from Krasnoe, presented 
himself as a flag of truce, and summoned Ney to lay down his 
arms. At the thought of such humiliation the marshal’s anger 
burst forth, and, as the ofiicer bore no written orders, Ney declared 
that he did not consider him as a flag of truce, but as a spy, and 
that he would have him bayoneted if he did not guide them to the 
nearest point of the Dnieper. The Russian colonel was compelled 
to obey, and Ney instantly gave orders to leave the camp in 
silence. Artillery, caissons, baggage, and wounded were aban- 
doned, and, favoured by the darlmess, he reached the banks of the 
Dnieper after four hours’ march. 

The river was frozen, but not hard enough to be practicable 
at all points, for there were many cracks and places where the 
ice was so thin that it gave way when several crossed at once. 
The marshal therefore made the soldiers cross in single file, and 
the passage of the river thus accomplished, Marshal Ney’s troops 
deemed diemselves in safety. But by the dawning light they 
perceived a large bivouac of Cossacks. Platoff was in command 
then, and as, according to his habit he had been drinking all 
night, he was at that moment asleep. Now discipline is so strict 
in the Russian army that no one dared to awake the chief, nor 
stand to arms without his order. The fragments of Ney’s corps 
therefore edged along a league from the hetman’s camp without 
being attacked ; nor did they see any more of Platoff’s Cossacks 
till the next day. For three days Marshal Ney marched, fighting 
incessantly, along the winding banks of the Dnieper, to Orcha, 
and on the 20th came in sight of the town. He hoped to find 
the Emperor and the army there ; but between him and it there 
still lay a wide plain, occupied by a strong body of the enemy’s 
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infantry, which was advancing on him, the Cossacks, meanwhile, 
preparing to attack his rear. Taking up a defensible position, he 
sent several officers, one after another, to make sure that the French 
^ere still in Orcha ; since otherwise further resistance would be 
of no avail. One of them reached the place, and found the head- 
quarters still there. On learning that Ney had returned the 
Emperor evinced the greatest joy, and in order to deliver him 
from his dangerous situation he sent Eugene and Mortier to meet 
They repulsed the enemy, and brought Marshal Ney, with 
what remained of tlie brave men under his command, back to 
Orcha. This retreat did Ney the greatest credit. 

That day the Emperor continued his retreat by KokanofiE and 
Toloczin, to Bobia, wheie he found Marshal Victor’s troops lately 
arrived fiom Germany, and came into touch with the 2nd corps, 
the command of which Saint-Cyr had just handed back to 
Oudinot. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

AS 1^ is important to explain the reasons which had brought the 
2 nd corps back to the main body of the army, from which it had 
been separated since the beginning of the campaign, I must 
resume the summary of its history from the month of August. 
At that time, after having beaten the Russians before Polotsk, 
Marshal Saint-Cyr had formed a vast entrenched camp near that 
place, garrisoning it with some of his troops, and distributing 
the rest about both banks of the Dwina. The light cavalry 
covered the cantonments, and, as I have said, Castex’s brigade, 
including my regiment, was placed at Luchonski on the Polota, 
whence we were able to watch the main roads coming from 
Sebesh and Nevel. Wittgenstein’s army after its defeat had 
retiied behind those towns, so that between the Russians and the 
French there was a space of more than twenty-five leagues. This 
was not regularly occupied, but both sides sent cavalry to recon- 
noitre it, which gave use to sundry skirmishes. As in the neigh- 
bourhood of Polotsk there was abundant forage, the crops still 
standing, the soldiers, knowing that we should stay there for some 
time, set to work to reap and thresh the corn, grinding it after- 
wards in the little hand-mills, such as are found in every peasant’s 
house. This appeared to me to be slow work, and I caused two 
water-mills on the Polota to be repaired, from which time my 
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regiment was sure of its bread. As for meat, the woods were full 
of beasts abandoned by their owners ; but since pioviding ourselves 
from these meant a daily hunt, I resolved to imitate a practice 
wliich I had seen with the Army of Portugal, and to form a regi- 
mental herd. I succeeded in a short time in getting together 
700 or 800 beasts, putting them under the care of some dismounted 
chasseurs, whom I supplied with some of the horses of the country 
which were too small to be drafted into the ranks. I increased 
my herd by frequent raids, and it existed for several months, so 
tliat I was able to give the regiment as much meat as tliey wanted, 
and keep my troops, who were grateful for my care, in good health, 
I also looked after tlie horses, for which large sheds were con- 
structed, thatched with straw and placed in the lear of the soldiers’ 
huts, so that our bivouac was almost as comfortable as a camp in 
time of peace. The otlier colonels made similar arrangements, 
but none of them collected a herd, their soldieis living from hand 
to mouth. 

I know that these details seem at hist sight supeifluous, but I 
recall them with pleasure, because the care which I took of my 
men saved the lives of many of them, and kept the eftective strengtli 
of the 23rd Chasseurs far above that of any other cavalry regiment 
in the army coips. This gained me a testimony of the Emperor’s 
satisfaction, of which I will speak later on. I took two other 
precautions which saved the lives of many of my troopers : tire 
first was compelling them aE to provide themselves with sheep- 
skin overcoats, such as were to be found in plenty in the deserted 
vElages. Soldiers are big chEdren, and one has to take care of 
them in spite of themselves. My men declared at first that these 
greatcoats were useless and overweighted their horses ; but by 
the time tliat October began they were very glad to put them 
under their cloaks, and when the great cold came on they thanked 
me for compeEing them to keep them. My second precaution 
was to send to the rear of the army aE troopers who had lost their 
horses by the enemy’s fire, or by breaking down. There was a 
general order that aE such men were to be sent to Lepel, in 
Lithuania, where they were to receive horses that were expected 
from Warsaw. I was preparing to obey this order, when I heard 
that the dep6t at Lepel was choked with dismounted troopers 
in great want, and having nothing to do, since no lemounts had 
arrived. I therefore took it upon myself to send all my dismounted 
men direct to Warsaw under the command of Captain Poitevin, 
who had been wounded. After the campaign I picked them up 
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on the \^istuk, all newly clotlied, well-equipped, and with excellent 
horses, and they formed a capital reinforcement for the regiment. 
The dismounted men from other regiments who were collected 
.at Lepel to the number of more than 9,000, overtaken by the 
retreat of the troops on the way from Moscow, were nearly all 
taken prisoners or died of cold on the road ; yet it would have 
been easy to have sent them during the summer and autumn to 
Warsaw, where there were in the depot plenty of horses only 
wanting riders. 

I had a good month’s rest at Luchonski, which helped fonvard 
the cure of the wound tliat I had received in July at Jakobowo. 
In that camp we w^ere well off from a material point of view, but 
very uneasy about what was going on in the direction of Moscow, 
and we veiy seldom got news from France. At length I received 
a letter from my dear Angelique, in which she announced that 
she had given birth to a boy. Great as was my joy it was mingled 
with sadness, for I w'as far from my family, and though I did not 
foresee all the dangers to which I was shortly to be exposed, I could 
not hide from myself tliat there were great obstacles in the way 
of our ^meeting again. 

Towards the middle of September Marshal Saint-Cyr sent me 
on a very delicate errand. Its end was twofold : first to find out 
what the enemy was doing in the neighbourhood of Nevel, and 
then to return by the shores of Lake Ozerichtchi and speak with 
Count Lubenski, the greatest noble of the country, and one of 
the few Poles who were ready to do anything to shake off the 
Russian yoke. 

The Empeior, who, while hesitating to proclaim the restora- 
tion of the old Poland, had wished to organize the parts already 
occupied into departments, had met with much opposition from 
the nobles to whom he had proposed to entrust the administration 
of them. However, after the assurances which he had received 
as to the patriotism of Count Lubenski, he had appointed him 
prefect of Witebsk. As he lived on an estate lying outside of the 
districts occupied by the French, it was difficult to get the 
announcement of his nomination to him, and Napoleon had 
therefore given orders tliat a body of light cavalry should be sent 
his tvay. The duty of cariydng out tliis task having fallen to me, 
I picked 300 of the biavest and best-mounted men of my regiment, 
and, after duly victualling them, departed on September 14 from 
the camp at Luchonski, leaving there Castex’s brigade and the 
rest of our squadrons, 1 took Lorenz with me to act as interpreter. 
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I need not relate in detail the incidents of no great interest 
whicli befell us; it will suffice to say tliat, thanks to the good 
counsel given us by the peasants, who were opposed to the Russians, 
we went all round the town of Nevel, avoiding the enemy’s out-, 
posts, and after marching eight days, or rather eight nights, 
leached Lake Ozerichtchi, on the shores of which stood the hand- 
some chkeau belonging to Count Lubenski. I shall never forget 
our arrival at that ancient and immense mansion. A lovely autumn 
evening was lighted up by the moon. The count’s family were 
assembled to celebrate his birthday and rejoice over Napoleon’s 
success at the Moskwa, when the servants ran in announcing that 
the house was surrounded by soldiers, who had set outposts and 
sentinels, and were already entering the courtyards . They thought 
it was the Russian police come to ariest their master. He, being 
a man of courage, was calmly awaiting his removal to the prisons 
of St. Petersburg, when one of his sons, having opened a window 
through curiosity, remarked : ‘‘ Those troopers are talking 
French.” At these words Count Lubenski witli his family and 
sen^ants rushed out of the house. He assembled them under a 
large poitico, and as I mounted the steps came towards me with 
open arms, exclaiming in tragic tones : Welcome, generous 
Gaul, bringing liberty to my country, so long oppressed 1 
Come, warrior of the great Napoleon, Poland’s liberator, let me 
press tliee to my heart I ” Not only did the count embrace me ; 
he insisted on the countess, his sons, and daughters doing the same. 
Then the chaplain, the tutors, the governesses kissed my hand, 
and the servants touched my knee with their lips. Astonished 
as I was at the various grades of honour which were rendered me, 
I received them with all the gravity at my command, and I 
imagined the scene at an end, when, at a word fiom the count, 
all fell prostrate in prayer. 

We entered the chateau, and, handing Count Lubenski his 
appointment as prefect of Witebsk bearing the seal of the Emperor 
of the French, I asked if he accepted it. 

Yes,” he cried vigorously, “ and I am ready to follow you.” 
The countess was no less enthusiastic, and it was settled that 
the count should start with me, I allowed an hour to prepare 
foi the journey, which I need not say that my detachment 
employed in making a good supper, though in our fear of being 
surprised they were obliged to eat on horseback. Having taken 
our leave, we went four leagues further and slept in a forest, 
where we lay hidden aU the next day. On the following night 
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we continued our march ; but in order to put the enemy, who 
might have been surprised at the presence of a French detachment 
in these regions, off tlie scent I carefully avoided taking the 
‘same road as I had followed when coming, and reached Polotsk 
in five days by way of Lombrowka, sometimes following paths, 
sometimes going across country. I was all the more thankful 
that I had returned by a different road when I learnt from some 
traders belonging to Nevel that the Russians had sent a regiment 
of dragoons and 600 Cossacks to look out for me, about the head 
waters of the Drissa, towards Krasnopoh. 

After reporting to Marshal Saint-Cyr, and presenting Count 
Lubenski to him, I returned to our bivouac at Luchonski, where 
I found General Castex and the rest of my regiment. My expedi- 
tion had lasted thirteen days, during which we had incurred much 
fatigue and some piivation, but I brought my people back in good 
condition. We had not had to fight, for such small bodies of 
the enemy as we had seen had all taken flight at the sight of us. 

A few days after our return to Luchonski, I was much surprised 
to see a detachment of thirty troopers of my regiment arrive from 
France. They came from Mons, and had thus crossed Belgium, 
the Rhine provinces, all Germany, part of Prussia and Poland, 
and travelled more than 400 leagues under the command of a 
sergeant ; yet not a man had stayed behind, and not a horse 
was injured. This will serve to show the zealous spirit which 
animated the 23 rd Chasseurs. 

About October 12 the 2nd corps, which had been for two 
months hving in abundance and tranquillity at Polotsk and the 
neighbourhood, had to get ready to take its chance of more 
fighting. We learnt that Admiral Tchichagoff, commanding 
the army of Wallachia, having through English mediation made 
peace with the Turks, was m^ng for Mohileff with the view of 
falling on the Emperor’s rear, while he was still at Moscow, and 
still lulling himself with the hope of making a treaty with Alexander. 
People were astonished that Prince Schwarzenberg, whose duty 
it was with 30,000 Austrians to watch the army of Wallachia, 
should have let Tchichagoff pass, but it was no less the fact. 
Not only had the Austrians omitted to close the way, as they 
might have done, to the Russians, but they had, instead of 
following them up, remained quiet in their cantonments in 
VoUiynia. 

While the Austrians on our right were opening the way to 
the Russian army coming from Turkey, the Prussians, who had 
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so imprudently been allowed to form our left wing, were also 
preparing to make terms with the enemy; and that almost 
openly, without any concealment from Marshal Macdonald, 
whom the Emperor had put at their head to keep them to their ' 
allegiance. As soon as they learnt that the occupation of Moscow 
had not led to peace, they foresaw the disasters of the French 
army, and all their hatred towards us awoke. They did not yet 
rebel openly, but Marshal Macdonald could not get his orders 
well obeyed, and the Prussians, who were cantoned near Riga, 
might at any moment join Wittgenstein’s troops and overwhelm 
the French army encamped near Polotsk. It is clear how difficult 
Marshal Saint-Cyi’s situation became, but this did not disturb 
him, and with his usual coolness he gave, calmlv and clearly, his 
orders for an obstinate defence. The infantry was concentrated 
in the town and the entrenched camp, while several more bridges 
weie thrown across the Dwina. 

Repulsed on October 17, the enemy leturned to the attack on 
the 1 8th, in such strengtla that, after suftering immense loss, 
Wittgenstein captured the entrenched camp. But Saint-Cyr, 
at the head of Legrand and Maison’s divisions, drove him out 
with the bayonet. Seven times did the Russians return with 
fur}’’ to the charge, and seven times did the French and Croats 
repulse them, remaining in the end masters of all the positions. 
Marshal Samt-Cyr was wounded, but continued no less to direct 
the troops. His efforts were entirely successful, for the Russians 
left the field and retired into the forest, 50,000 men having been 
beaten by 15,000. Joy was general in the French camp ; but on 
the 19th we heard that General Steingol, at the head of 14,000 
Russians, had crossed the Dwina by Disna, and was maiching up 
the left bank to turn Polotsk and enclose Saint-Cyr’s army between 
his force and that of Wittgenstein. And ere long his advanced 
guard appeared before Natcha, making for Ekimania, where were 
our cuirassier division and the light cavalry regiments, the 
marshal having kept only a squadron of each at Polotsk. 

In a moment we had mounted, and diiven back the enemy, 
who would, however, have had the best of it in the end, as strong 
reinforcements were arriving and we had no infantry, had not 
Marshal Saint-Cyr sent three regiments from those guarding 
Polotsk. Then Steingel, whom an effort would have brought 
to the bridges, stopped short, while Wittgenstein, on the other 
bank, remained motionless. It seemed as if the tw'o Russian 
generals, after having formed a well-conceived plan for a combined 
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attack, did not dare to carry it out, but were relying on each other 
to beat the French. Our position was nevertheless terribly 
critical ; for those on the right bank were being forced back by 
Wittgenstein’s army, threefold theirs in number, upon a town 
built wholly of wood and a large stream, and had no way of 
retreat open, save by the bridges which Steingel, on the left bank, 
was threatening. Then all the generals urged Saint-Cyr to 
evacuate Polotsk ; but, knowing that the Russians only awaited the 
first sign of a retrograde movement to fall on his weakened army 
and throw it into disorder, he preferred to wait till night. Taking 
advantage, therefore, of the unexpected inertness of the enemy, 
he waited immovably for sunset. The arrival of this was luckily 
hastened by a thick fog, wliich hid each of the three armies from 
the others ; and the maishal seized this favourable moment for 
retreat. 

The numerous artillery and some squadrons which had remained 
on the right bank had silently ciosscd the bridges, and the infantry 
was about to slip away, when, at the moment of their departure, 
I^egrand’s men, unwilling to leave their huts to the Russians, set 
them on fire. The othci two divisions, thinking that it was an 
arranged signal, did the like, and in an instant the whole line was 
in a blaze. The conflagration proclaimed our retreat to the 
Russians, their batteries opened, and their shells set fire to the 
suburbs as well as to the town. Their columns advanced upon it 
headlong, but the French defended the ground foot by foot, 
being able to see, by the light of the fire, as in broad day. Polotsk 
was burned to the ground, both sides lost heavily, but our troops 
retreated in good order. All the wounded who could be removed 
were brought away; the rest, and many of the Russians, perished 
in the flames. 

Meanwhile, by the Emperor’s orders, Marshal Victor, at the 
head of the 9th army corps, 25,000 strong, half of which belonged 
to the Confederation of the Rhine, was hurrying up from Smolensk 
to join Saint-Cyr, and throw Wittgenstein back across the Dwina. 
This plan would have taken effect promptly if Saint-Cyr had had 
the chief command, but Victor was the senior and Saint-Cyr, not 
wishing to serve under him, declared, the day after their meeting, 
which took place on October 31 before Smoliany, that he could 
campaign no longer, and, handing over the command of the 2nd 
corps to General Legrand, departed for France. The troops 
regretted him, for, though they did not like him personally, 
they did justice to his courage and his wonderful military talent. 
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All that Saint-Cyr needed to be a consummate commander was 
a smaller share of egotism and the knowledge how to attach men 
and ojBScers to him by attending to their wants. But no man is 
faultless. 

The 23rd Chasseurs, posted at Zapole, was covering one flank 
of the united corps, when Marshal Victor, hearing ihat a large 
force of the enemy was at Vonisokoi-Ghorodie, ordered General 
Castex to reconnoitre this point with one of his regiments. It 
was the turn for mine to march. We started at nightfall, and 
reached Ghorodie without hindrance. The village stood in a 
bottom, on a large drained marsh. Everything was quiet, and 
the peasants whom I questioned through Lorenz had not seen a 
Russian soldier for a month. I therefore prepared to go back to 
Zapole ; but our return was not as calm as our outward march 
had been. There was no fog, but the night was very dark, and 
I was afraid that the regiment was going astray among the 
numerous dykes in the marsh. I therefore took for guide one 
of the inhabitants of Ghorodie, who appeared less stupid than 
the others. My column had proceeded in good order for half 
an hour, when I suddenly perceived bivouac fires upon the hills 
surrounding the marsh. I halted my men, and sent out two 
intelligent sergeants to reconnoitre, bidding them try and avoid 
being seen. They soon came back, saying tliat a strong body 
was blocking our way, while another was in position in our rear, 
I turned round, and when I saw thousands of fires between me 
and Ghorodie it seemed clear that I had inadvertently got into 
the middle of an army corps, which was preparing to bivouac 
on the spot. The fires kept increasing in number ; the plain and 
hills were soon covered with tliem, and presented the appearance 
of a camp of 50,000 men, in the midst of which was I with less 
than 700 troopers. The odds were great, but how were we to 
avoid the danger which threatened ? The only way was to gallop 
forward in silence along the main dyke upon which we were, to 
surprise the enemy by a sudden charge, and cut our way through, 
sword in hand. Once out of the fight of the camp-fires, the 
darkness would save us from pursuit. Having decided on this 
course, I sent officers all along the column to let the troops know, 
being certain that ah would approve my plan and follow me 
resolutely. In the middle of my anxiety, die peasant who was 
guiding us burst into shouts of laughter, and Lorenz did the 
same. In vain did I question the latter, he could not stop laugh- 
ing; and not knowing enough French to explain the unusual 
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circumstances, he showed me his cloak, on which had just settled 
one of the will-o’-the-wisps which we had taken for bivouac 
fires. The phenomenon was produced hy the marsh emanations^ 
which a slight frost following on a day of hot autumn stinshine had 
condensed. In a little time the whole regiment was covered with 
these fires, as large as eggs, at which the soldiers were much 
diverted. Thus reheved from one of the greatest frights that 
I had ever had, I returned to Zapole. 

A few days later a fresh duty fell to me, in the course of which 
we had to face not wiU-o’-the-wisps, but the carbines of Russian 
dragoons. One day when General Castex had gone to Sienna 
to meet Marshal Victor, and my regiment was at Zapole, I saw 
two peasants arrive, and recognized in one of them Captain 
Bourgoing, an aide-de-camp of Oudinot’s. That marshal, who, 
after being wounded at Polotsk on August i8, had gone to Wilnay 
having heard that Saint-Cyr had been wounded in his turn on 
October i8 and left the army, had decided to resume the command 
of the 2nd corps. Knowing that his troops were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sienno, he was making for that town, when, on reach- 
ing Rasna, he was warned by a Polish priest that a party of Russian 
dragoons and Cossacks was prowling about. He heard, however,, 
at the same time that there were French cavalry at Zapole, and 
resolved to write to the commander asking for a strong escort. 
The letter was sent by the hand of M. de Bourgoing, who, for 
greater security, disguised himself as a peasant. It was just as 
well he did, for he had hardly gone a league when he fell in with 
a strong force of Russian cavalry, who, thiiiing he was an inhabitant 
of the country, took no notice of him. A few moments later 
M. de Bourgoing heard firing, and hastened on to Zapole. On 
hearing from him of the marshal’s critical position, I trotted off 
with my whole regiment to bring him speedy succour. It was 
high time for us to do so, for, although the marshal had barricaded 
himself in a stone house and was defending himself valiantly with 
the help of his aide-de-camp and a dozen French soldiers on their 
way back to the army, his position was about to be forced by the 
Russian dragoons, when we appeared. At the sight of us they 
remounted and took to flight. My troopers pursued them, killed 
a score of them, and took some prisoners, with a loss of two 
wounded. Marshal Oudinot expressed his gratitude, and my 
regiment escorted him till he reached the French cantonments 
and was out of danger. 

At the time of which I speak all the marshals of the Empire 
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seemed determined to recognize no rights of seniority among 
themselves, for none would serve under one of his colleagues, 
however serious the occasion might be. When, therefore, 
Oudinot had resumed the command of the 2nd corps, Victor, 
rather than fight Wittgenstein under his orders, marched off with 
his 25,000 men towards Kokanoff. Thus left alone, Marshal 
Oudinot marched his troops about for several days in different 
parts of the province, and finally established his head-quarters 
at Tchereia with his advanced guard at Luhilen. 

It was during a httle fight which Castex’s brigade had in front 
of that town that my promotion to colonel at last reached me. 
If you consider that as major I had received a wound at Znaym 
in Moravia, two at Miranda de Corvo, in Portugal, one at Jako- 
bowo, had served four campaigns with that rank, and that I had 
been in command of a regiment ever since the French entered 
Russia, you will perhaps think that I had pretty well earned my 
new epaulettes. I was none the less grateful to the Emperor, 
especially when I learnt that I was still to have the 23rd Chasseurs, of 
whom I was very fond, and by whom I knew that I was both beloved 
and valued. In fact, there was great j oy throughout the regiment, 
and the brave men whom I had so often led to battle came, men 
and officers alike, to express their satisfaction at keeping me as 
their commander. The kind General Castex, who had always 
treated me as a brother, himself announced my promotion at the 
head of the regiment. Lastly, the colonel of the 24th, although 
we were not very intimate, came at the head of all his officers 
to congratulate me. 

Meanwhile the situation of the French army was getting worse 
every day. Field-Marshal Schwarzenberg, commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian corps which formed the right wing of the army, 
had by the basest treachery allowed Tchichagoff’s troops to pass 
him ; they had taken Minsk and were threatening our rear. The 
Emperor must have deeply regretted that he had entrusted the 
command of Lithuania to the Dutch general, Hogendorf, who, 
having seen nothing of war, did not know how to set about saving 
Minsk. The capture of that place was a serious matter ; but the 
Emperor attached little importance to it, because he reckoned 
on passing the Beresina at Borisoff, where there was a bridge 
covered by a fortress in good condition and guarded by a Polish 
regiment. So great was Napoleon’s confidence on this point 
that, in order to lighten the march of his army, he had had all 
his pontoons burned at Orcha, This was a great disaster, for they 
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would hare assured us a ready passage over the Bereslna, a passage 
which we had to buy at the cost o£ so much bloodshed* Secure 
as Napoleon felt with regard to this, on learning that Minsk was 
-occupied by the Russians, he ordered Marshal Oudinot to come 
by forced marches to Borisoff ; but we arrived too late, because 
General Bronikoffski, who was charged with the defence of the 
fort on the right bank, finding himself surrounded by large numbers 
of the enemy, thought to do a praiseworthy action by saving the 
garrison. Instead, therefore, of offering a stubborn resistance, 
which would have given Oudinot time to come to his relief, the 
Polish general abandoned the place, crossing with his whole 
garrison to the left bank and taking the road to Orcha, so as to 
lejoin Oudinot, which he did in front of Natcha. The marshal 
received him witli displeasure, and ordered him to return with us 
towards Borisoff. Not only were the town, the bridge over the 
Beresina, and the fortress commanding it already in Tchichagoff's 
hands, but that general, who, after his success, was eager to fight 
the French troops, had started on November 23 to meet them with 
tlie greater part of his army, the advance-guard being commanded 
by General Lambert, the best of his lieutenants. The ground 
being level. Marshal Oudinot made the cuirassier division march 
at the head of his infantry, preceded by Castex’s light cavalry 
brigade. 

Three leagues from Borisoff the Russian advance-guard came 
in contact with our cuirassiers, who, having had very little fighting 
in the course of this campaign, had begged for the honour of being 
placed in the first line. At the sight of these five regiments, 
which were still strong and well mounted, the Russian cavalry 
stopped short. Recovering their courage, however, they advanced 
again. Then our cuirassiers with a furious charge overthrew 
them, killing or capturing a thousand men. Tchichagoff, who 
had been assured that Napoleon’s army was by this time only a 
disorderly and unarmed crowd, was not prepared for such vigour, 
so he retreated in haste towards Borisoff. It usually happens 
that after executing a charge the big horses of the heavy cavalry, 
especially the cuirassiers, cannot go on galloping. It was, there- 
fore, the 23rd and 24tli Chasseurs who were ordered to pursue 
the enemy while the cuirassiers came on at a slackened pace in 
the second line. 

Tchichagoff had not only committed the mistake of coming 
to meet Oudinot’s corps, but he had also caused all the baggage 
wagons of his army, to the number of more than 1,500, to follow 
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him. So great, therefore, was the disorder in the headlong 
retreat of the Russians towards BorisofE, that Castex’s two regi- 
ments often found their march hampered by the vehicles which 
the enemy had abandoned. This hindrance became still greater 
when we entered the town, the streets of which were crowded with 
baggage and draught horses, among which were streaming tlie 
Russian soldiers, who had thrown away their arms and were trying 
to get back to the Russian regiments. Still, we reached the 
middle of the town, but only after losing precious time by which 
the enemy profited to get across the river. The marshaPs 
orders were to reach the bridge and try to cross it, together with 
the Russian fugitives ; but in order to do this, it was necessary 
to know where the bridge was, and none of us was acquainted with 
the town. At length my troopers found a Jew, whom I questioned 
in German ; but whether it was that the scamp did not under- 
stand that language, or pretended that he did not, we could get 
no information from him. I would have given a good deal to 
have had my Polish servant Lorenz with me, but the coward had 
remained behind when the fighting began. Still, we had to get 
out of the fix somehow ; so we made several detachments explore 
the streets until at last they found the Beresina. That river 
was not yet sufficiently frozen for us to be able to cross it on the 
ice, so that it was necessary to pass over the bridge. But to take 
the bridge we required infantry, and ours was still thiee leagues 
off. Marshal Oudinot, who came up at this moment, ordered 
General Castex to supply its place by making three-quarters of 
his troopers dismount and attack the bridge formed into a little 
battalion armed with carbines. We hastened to obey, and, leaving 
our horses in the neighbouring streets guarded by a few men, 
made for the river, under the lead of General Castex, who chose 
to march to this perilous undertaking at the head of his brigade. 

The recent discomfiture of the Russian advance-guard had 
carried alarm into Tchichagoff’s army. Disorder prevailed on 
the bank which it occupied, where we could see masses of fugitives 
making off across the country. Thus, although it had at first 
seemed to me very hard work for dismounted troopers without 
bayonets to force a bridge and maintain themselves there, I began 
to hope for success when I saw that we were opposed by only a 
few skirmishers. I therefore ordered the section who should 
first reach the right bank to capture houses near the bridge, so 
that holding both ends of it we could defend it till our infantry 
* [Tchichagoff’s memoirs fully confirm all these details.] 
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came up, and thus secure the passage of the Beresina for the 
French army. But the guns of the fort began to thunder, and 
the bridge was swept by a storm of grape which threw our feeble 
battalion into disorder, and forced it for a moment to recoil. A 
band of Russian pioneers armed with torches took advantage of this 
moment to set the bridge on fire ; but, as their presence caused 
the enemy’s artillery to cease firing, we hurled ourselves on them, 
killing or throwing into the liver the greater number of them. 
The chasseurs had put out the fire, which had hardly caught, when 
a battalion of grenadiers came up at the double, and forced us at 
the bayonet’s point to abandon the bridge, which was presently 
covered with lighted torches, and became a huge furnace, until 
its blazing heat compelled both sides to draw off. Thenceforth 
the French had to renounce all hope of crossing the Beresina by 
that bridge, and their retreat was cut off. This terrible calamity 
decided our fate and aided vastly to bring down Napoleon’s 
thione and change the face of Europe. 

By the custom of war, enemy’s baggage belongs to the captors. 
General Castex therefore authorized the men of the 23rd and 
24th to take possession of the plunder contained in the 1,500 
vehicles of all kinds which the Russians had left behind when they 
fled across the bridge. The booty was immense — a hundred 
times more, indeed, than the brigade could carr^'. So I assembled 
my regiment, and pointed out that as they had a long retreat before 
them, during which it would probably be impossible for us to 
continue distributing rations of meat, as I had done throughout 
the campaign, they had better take steps chiefly to supply them- 
selves with provisions. I added that they should also think of 
protecting themselves against the cold ; and that as overladen 
horses do not last long, they must not break theirs down with all 
sorts of things of no use in war. To sum up, I said that I should 
hold an inspection, and that all that was not food, shoes, or 
clothing would be rejected without mercy. To avoid all dis- 
cussion, General Castex had had stakes planted, to divide the 
captured carriages into two divisions, and each regiment had its 
own. As the town was surrounded on three sides by Oudinot’s 
army, while the fourth side was covered by the Beresina and 
w^atched by pickets, our men could safely investigate the contents 
of the Russian carts and carriages. So when the word was given 
the search began. It seemed that Tchichagoff’s officers took 
good care of themselves, for never in the equipage of an army was 
seen such a profusion of hams, pies, smoked fish and meat, and 
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wines of all kinds, not to mention ship’s biscuit, rice, cheese, etc. 
Our soldiers also benefited hy the furs and strong boots whiclx 
they found in the wagons, the capture of which thus saved many 
a man’s life. The drivers had not even had time to take away ^ 
their horses, and as these were nearly all good, we selected the 
best to replace any with wliicli our troopers found fault. The 
officers also took some to carry the provisions with which each 
had so amply furnished himself. 

On the 25th the Emperor entered Borisoff, where he found 
IMarshal Oudinot waiting with the 6,000 men who remained to 
him. Napoleon and the marshals and officers who accompanied 
him were suiprised to see the good order maintained in the 2nd 
coips, the bearing ot which formed a remarkable contrast to that 
of the miserable bands whom they weie bringing back from 
Moscow. Our troops did not look so nice, indeed, as they would 
m a garrison town, but each man had kept his weapons and was 
ready to make a brave use of them. The Emperor, struck by 
their martial air, called together all the colonels and bade them 
express to their regiments his satisfaction at their excellent 
conduct in all the sanguinary engagements fought in the province 
of Polotsk. 

Napoleon was soon giving his orders. Marshal Oudinot was 
to take his coips in the night to Studzianka to allow of the con- 
struction of two bridges there, and then to cross to the right 
bank and form between Zembin and the river. Victor was to 
start from Natclia, and, forming the rear-guard, to drive all 
straggleis in front of lum, try to defend Borisoff for a few hours, 
and then make for Studzianka and cross the bridges. Such were 
the Emperor’s orders, but events prevented them from being 
accuratdy carried out. 

At daybreak on the 26th we were at Studzianka. No pre- 
parations for defence were to be seen on the further bank, so that 
if the Emperor had kept the pontoons which he had burnt a few 
days before, the army might have crossed the Beresina on the 
spot. That river, which has been imaginatively described as of 
enormous width, is at most as wide as the Rue Royale at Paris, 
opposite the Ministry of Marine. As for its depth, it vrill be 
enough to say that the three cavalry regiments of Corbincau’s 
brigade had forded it without any mishap three days before, and 
did so again. Their horses either never lost the bottom or liad 
at most to swim two or three fathoms. At that moment the 
passage could be made by cavalry wagons or artillery, with slight 
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inconvenience, the chief being that troopers and drivers had the 
water up to their knees, which was quite bearable, as the cold was, 
unfortunately, not enough to freeze the river, and there w'as 
little ice even floating down ; a few degrees lower would have 
been all the better for us* The second inconvenience was also a 
lesult of the absence of severe cold ; for the swampy meadow on 
the furtlier bank was so muddy that saddle-horses could only 
cross It with difliculty, while wagons went in up to the axle-trees* 

Espit de corfs is no doubt highly praiseworthy, but one should 
be able to hold it in check or forget it in difficult circumstances* 
This was more than the artillery and engineer commanders could 
do at the Beresina. Each of these corps claimed the sole right 
to build the bridges, with the result that they got in each other’s 
way, and no progress had been made when the Emperor arrived 
about noon on the 26th. He settled the difficulty by ordering that 
each should build one bridge. Beams and laths were at once torn 
from the hovels in the village, and sappers and gunners fell to 
work. Then those brave men gave a proof of devotion, for 
which Cl edit enough has not been given them. They leapt into 
the cold water of the Beresina and worked there for six or seven 
hours, though there was not a drop of spirits to give them, and 
they had no bed to look forward to for the following night, but a 
field covered with snow. They nearly all died when the great 
frost came. 

While the construction of the bridges was going on, and my 
regiment with all the 2nd corps was on the left bank, awaiting 
the order to cross the river, the Emperor was striding about,, 
accompanied by Murat, going from one regiment to another,, 
and talking to men as well as officers. Murat, the brave and 
dashing soldier, who had performed such fine feats of arms when 
the French were marching victoriously on Moscow, had been, 
as it were, under an eclipse ever since they had left that town, and 
during this time had taken no part in any fighting. Men saw him 
following the Emperor about in silence, as though a stranger to 
all that was going on. When, however, he came in sight of the 
Beresina, and the only hope which had maiiXtained their discipline, 
and now formed the last hope of safety, he seemed to awake from 
his torpor. Being very fond of the cavalry, and seeing that, of 
all the squadrons which had crossed the Niemen, those of Oudinot’s 
corps alone remained, he diverted the Emperor’s steps towards 
them. Napoleon was in ecstasies at the fine condition of the 
troops in general, and of my regiment in particular, for it was 
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indeed stionger than many brigades. In fact, I still had more 
than 500 men mounted, while the other colonels of the army corps 
had, none of them, more than 200. I received, therefore, most 
flattering congratulations from the Emperor, in which my officers 
and men shared largely. 

But to return to the passage of the Beresina. Not only did all 
our horses cross the river easily, but the canteen-men got over 
with their light carts, which made me think that it might be 
possible to unharness some of the numerous wagons which followed 
the army, and fixing them in the river one behind another to form 
in this way footways for the infantry. 

On the evening of the 27th the Emperor with his guard crossed 
the river and established himself at Zavniski. The enemy had not 
yet shown. Much has been said of tlie disasters which took place 
at the Beresina ; but what has never yet been said is, that the 
greater part of them might have been saved if the head-quarters 
staff had understood its duties better, and taken advantage of the 
night of the 27th to get all the baggage and, still more, the 
thousands of stragglers who next day blocked the way across the 
bridges. After settling my regiment in its bivouac at Zavniski, 
I noticed the absence of a pack-horse which carried our regimental 
cash-box and account-books, and therefore could not be allowed 
to run the risks of the ford. I thought, therefore, that his driver 
and the troopers who escorted him had waited till the bridges 
were finished. This they had been for some hours, and yet the 
men did not appear. Then, being anxious about them as well as 
about the important property which was entrusted to tliem, I 
thought I would go myself and assist them to cross, for I supposed 
that there was a block on the bridges. I galloped off, therefore, 
and what was my surprise to find them completely deserted. At 
that moment no one was crossing, while a hundied paces away 
I could see by the bright moonliglxt more than 50,000 stragglers 
and soldiers separated from their regiments — rotisseiirs as they 
were called. These men, silting calmly in front of enormous 
fires, were grilling horseflesh without a notion that they had in front 
of them a river, the passage of which would cost many of them 
their lives on the next day, while they could at the present lime 
cross it without hindrance in a few minutes, and finish preparing 
their supper on the other bank. Not one officer of the imperial 
household, not one aide-de-camp, not a single marshal, was there 
to warn those poor wretches, and, if necessary, to drive them to 
the bridges. It was in this disorderly camp tliat I saw for the 
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first time soldiers returning from Moscow ; it was a heart- 
breaMng sight. AU ranks were confounded ; there were no arms, 
no military bearings ; soldiers, officers, even generals were clad 
in rags, and for boots had nothing but strips of leather or cloth 
hardly fastened together with string — a huge rabble, in which 
thousands of men of different nations were jumbled, shouting 
in every language of the continent of Europe, and unable to 
understand each other. Yet if in Oudinot’s corps or in the 
guard some of the battalions had been selected which still kept 
their discipline, they might easily have driven the mass across the 
bridges. I myself, when returning to Zavniski, having only a few 
orderlies with me, succeeded, partly by persuasion, partly by 
force, in making 2,000 or 3,000 of the poor wretches cross to the 
right bank ; but other duties called me, and I had to rejoin my 
regiment. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

HAVE now reached the most terrible moment in the fatal 
Russian campaign, the passage of the Beresina, which took place 
chiefly on November 28. When this ill-omened day dawned the 
position of the two armies was as follows. On the left bank 
Marshal Victor’s corps, having evacuated Borisoff during the 
night, had reached Studzianka with the 9th corps, driving a 
crowd of stragglers before it. The marshal had left to act as 
rear-guard General Partouneaux’s infantry division, which, having 
been ordered not to evacuate the town till two hours later, ought 
to have sent out several small detachments to follow the army 
corps, and so being connected with the main body by a line of 
scouts, as it were, to stake out the direction. Besides this the 
general ought to have sent an aide-de-camp to Studzianka to 
reconnoitre the roads and come back to meet the division. But 
Partouneaux neglected all these precautions, and contented 
himself with marching at the appointed hour. He came to 
where two roads forked, and he knew neither of them ; but as he 
could not have been ignorant, coming from Borisoff, that the 
Beresina was on his left, he might have concluded that in order to 
reach Studzianka, which was on the river, it was the left-hand 
road that he ought to take. He did just the contrary, and, 
mechanically following some light infantry who were in advance, 
he got on to the right-hand road and walked straight into the 
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middle of Wittgenstein’s army. The division was quickly 
suriounded and compelled to lay down its arms.^ Meanwhile, a 
major who was in command of the rear-guard, having had the 
good sense to take the road to the left, simplv because it would 
bring him to the river, rejoined Marshal Victor at Studzianka, 
Great was the marshal’s surprise when he saw this one battalion 
come up instead of Partouneaux’s division. But his surprise 
changed to bewilderment when he was attacked by Wittgenstein’s 
Russians, whom he supposed Partouneaux to be liolding in check. 
Then Victor could no longer doubt that that general and all his 
regiments were taken. 

During this confusion and lighting at Studzianka, the encmv, 
who aimed at getting possession of both ends of the bridges, were 
on the right bank, attacking Oudmot’s coips, posted m front of 
Zavniski. Tchichagoh’s 30,000 men, issuing from Stakovo, 
advanced with loud shouts against the 2nd coips, which could 
not number more than S,ooo. But as our soldieis had not come 
into contact with those who were returning liom Moscow, and 
had no idea of the disorder prevailing among those poor wretches, 
the tone of Oudinot’s corps had remained excellent, and Tchicha- 
goft was vigorously repulsed under the Emperor’s eyes. He 
himself arrived at the moment with 3,000 infantry and 1,000 
cavahy of the guaid, old and young. The Russians renewed 
their attack and broke the Polish Legion of the Vistula. Oudinot 
was severely wounded, and Napoleon sent Ncy to take Iiis place. 
General Coudras, a good infantry officer, was killed, and the 
valiant General Legrand dangerously wounded. This action took 
place m a wood oi huge firs. The enemy’s artillery was tlius 
prevented fiom getting a good sight of our tioops, so tliat its 
volleys did not touch us ; but as the shot flew over oui heads they 
bxoke off branches thicker than a man’s body, wffiich killed and 
wounded many of our people and many horses in their fall As 
the trees stood wide apart the cavalry could move among them, 
though with difficulty ; in spite of which Ney, on seeing a strong 
Russian column advancing, launched what was leftof ourcuirassieis 
against them. Though executed under these u nwontod conditions, 
that charge was one of the most brilliant I ever saw. Colonel 
Dubois, at the head of the 7th Cuirassieis, cut the enemy’s column 
in two, taking 2,000 prisoners. Thus tin own into contusion, the 

^ * [General Partouneaux made an heroic resistance, and before his 
divibion surrendered it was reduced to a tew hundred combatants 
(see Thiers’ ** History of the Consulate and Empue ”).] 
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Russians were pursued by the light cavalry, and driven back 
with immense loss even to Stakovo. 

As I was re-forming my regiment after this engagement, I 
•saw my friend ]M. Alfred de Noailles coming towards me. He was 
coming back from carrying an order from Prince Berthier,towhom 
he was aide-de-camp ; but, instead of returning to his chief, he 
said as he left me that he would go as far as the first houses of 
Stakovo to see what tlie enemy were doing. His curiosity was 
fatal to him, for, as he drew near the village, he was surrounded 
by a group of Cossacks, who threw him from his horse and dragged 
him along by the collar, striking him as they went. I sent at 
once a squadion to his assistance, but my effort was fruitless, for 
a brisk fire from the houses prevented the troopers from entering 
the village, and from that day nothing was ever heard of hi. de 
Noailles. No doubt his richly-furred uniform with its gold lace 
had excited tlie cupidity of the barbarians, and they had butchered 
him. His family, hearing that I was the last Frenchman to 
whom he had spoken, asked me for information about his dis- 
appearance, but I could give them no more tlian I have told here. 
He was an excellent officer and a good comrade. 

Having thus explained briefly the position of the armies on the 
two banks of the Beresina, I must say a few words as to what 
was taking place upon the river while the fighting was going on. 
The masses of unattached men — who had had two nights and days 
to cross the bridges, and who, in their apathy, had not taken 
advantage of them because no one compelled them to do so — 
wanted to cross all at once as soon as Wittgenstein’s cannon-balls 
began to drop among them. The vast multitude of men, horses, 
and wagons got completely clubbed at the entrance of the 
bridges, blocking them without being able to reach them, hlany 
weie pushed by the ciowd into the Beresina, and of these nearly 
all were droivned. As a crowning disaster, one of the bridges 
broke under the weight of the guns and ammunition wagons. 
All then made for the other bridge, where the confusion was 
already so great that the strongest could not withstand the crush, 
and a great number were suffocated. Seeing the impossibility 
of crossing the encumbered bridges, many of the wagon drivers 
urged their horses into the stream. But this method of crossing, 
which would have been very useful if it had been carried out in an 
orderly way two days before, was fatal to almost all who attempted 
it, because, pushing wildly forward, they hustled and overturned 
each other. Still, some reached the opposite bank, but as 
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nothing had been done to prepare a landing by sloping away the 
banks — as the staff ought to have done — few vdiicles succeeded in 
getting up, and many people perished there also. 

During the night of the 28th, these horrors were increased by 
the Russian guns playing upon the wretches who were struggling 
to cross the river. At nine in the evening the cup of misery was 
overflowing, when Marshal Victor began his retreat, and his 
dhisions came up to the bridge in good order, but could only reach 
it by forcibly pushing aside all who obstructed their passage. But 
let us draw a veil over these horrible scenes. At daybreak on 
the 29th all the vehicles remaining on the left bank were burnt ; 
and when General Eble saw the Russians approaching the bridge, 
he had that also set on fire. Some thousands of poor feUows 
who remained near Studzianka fell into Wittgenstein’s hands. 
Thus ended the most terrible episode of the Russian campaign, 
an event which would have been far less disastrous if anyone had 
known how to make use of the time which the Russians allowed 
us after reaching the Beresina, and had chosen to do so. In that 
passage the army lost from 20,000 to 25,000 men. 

Since Marshal Oudinot and General Legrand had been wounded. 
General Maison had been in command of the 2nd corps, which 
in spite of its heavy losses was the most numerous in the whole 
army, so that the task of beating off tlie Russians usually fell 
to it. We kept them at a distance during November 30 and 
December i ; but on the 2nd they pressed us so close wdth powerful 
forces that some serious fighting took place, in which I received 
a wound that was aU the more dangerous from tlie fact that there 
w'ere that day twenty-five degrees of frost.* 

The vigorous repulse with which the Russian troops had met 
in the recent action damped their ardour, so that we saw nothing 
more of them for two days, and our retreat to Malodeczno was 
secured. But if the enemy left us a moment’s peace, the frost 
w’aged bitter war -with us, for the thermometer fell to 27 degrees 
of cold. Men and horses were dropping at every step — ^many 
never to rise again. Still I remained with the fragments of my 
regiment, bivouacking in their midst every night in the snow. 
Where, indeed, should I have been any better off ? My ofiicers 
and men, who looked upon their colonel as a living flag, made it 
a point of honour to save me, and took all the care of me that our 
terrible situation allowed. The wound in my knee prevented 
me from riding astride, so that I had to put my leg on the horse’s 
* [Centigrade ; that is, 13 degs below zero Fahrenheit.] 
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withers and sit quite still, which made me very cold, my pain 
being intolerable ; but what could I do ? 

The way was strewn with dead and dying ; our march was slow 
and silent. The remains of the infantry of the guard formed a 
small square, within which went the Emperor’s carriage. He 
had Murat beside him. On December 5, after issuing his twenty- 
ninth bulletin, which thiew France into a state of dismay, 
Napoleon left the army at Smorgony, and set out for Paris. At 
Ochmiany he was nearly carried off by Cossacks. His departure 
produced a great effect on the troops : some blamed him for 
deserting them ; others approved the course as the sole means of 
saving France from civil war and an invasion by our so-called 
allies, most of whom were only awaiting a favourable moment 
to declare against us. They would not dare to stir when they 
heard that Napoleon had re-entered his realm, and was organizing 
a new army. This was the view which I shared, and events showed 
the justice of it. 

The Emperor, at his departure, entrusted the command of his 
shattered army to Murat, who showed himself unequal to the 
task — one as difficult, it may be admitted, as can be imagined. 
Everyone’s faculties of mind and body were paralysed by the 
cold, and disorganization prevailed throughout. Victor refused 
to relieve the 2nd corps, which had been acting as rear-guaid 
from the Beresina, and Ney had much trouble in making him do 
so. Every morning we left thousands of dead in our bivouacs. 
Then I congratulated myself on having in September made my 
troopers set themselves up with sheepskin coats, a precaution to 
which many of them owed their lives. So with the victuals with 
which we had supplied ourselves at Borisoff, for without these we 
should have had to fight for dead horses with the famished multi- 
tude. On this point I may say that M. de Segur exaggerates when 
he says that the poor wretches were driven by the pangs of 
hunger to eat human flesh.* The road was so lined with dead 
horses that no one needed to think of cannibalism. Further, it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that provisions were altogether 

* [“ Some wretches flung themselves into the blazmg heaps ; their 
famished comrades looked on unterrified ; there were even some who 
dragged out the disfigured and roasted bodies, and it is too true that 
they dared to fill their mouths with this revolting food (De S6gur), 
Sir Robert Wilson {Pnvate Journal) states that he saw a group of 
wounded men lying over the body of a comrade which they had roasted, 
and the flesh of which they had begun to eat.'* This was before the 
Beresina.] 
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lacking in the district. They only ran short in the places actually 
on the road, since the neighbourhood of these had been drained 
when tlie army was on its way to Moscow ; but it had swept bj 
hke a torrent without spreading laterally, and the han'-est had since 
been gathered, so that the country had in some measure recovered 
and, by going a league or two to one side, a fair amount could be 
found. 

On December 6, the cold got far more intense, and that day 
was even more fatal than the preceding, especially for the troops 
who had not become gradually acclimatized. Among these was 
Gratien’s division, consisting of conscripts to the number of 12,000, 
which had left Wilna on the 4th and come to meet us. The 
abrupt change from hot barracks to a bivouac with 29^ degzees of 
frost caused the death of nearly all these poor fellows witliin 
forty-eight hours. Still more terrible was the eilect produced 
on 200 Neapolitan troopers of Muiat’s guard. They also had 
stayed a long time at Wilna when tliey came to meet us, but the 
first night which they passed on the snow killed them all. Those 
who were left of the Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and oilier 
foreigners whom he had brought into Russia saved their lives by a 
means lepugnant to the French ; they deserted, took refuge in 
the villages near the road, and waited till the enemy came up. 
This often did not occur for several days, for, strange as it may 
seem, the Russian soldiers, accustomed as they are to pass tlie winter 
in houses where draughts are always excluded and stoves are always 
lighted, are far more sensitive to cold than those of any other 
country, and the heavy losses which the enemy incurred from this 
cause explained the slackness of the pursuit. We did not under- 
stand why Kutusoff and his generals merely followed us with a 
weak advance-guard, instead of hurling themselves on our flanb, 
overlapping us, and thus cutting off our retreat. So intense was 
the cold that we could see a land of vapour rising from men’s 
ears and eyes. Condensing on contact with the air, this vapour 
fell back on our persons witli a rattle such as grains of millet 
miglxt have made. We had often to halt, and clear away from 
the horses’ bits the icicles formed by their frozen breath. 

Thousands of Cossacks, meanwhile, attracted by the hope of 
plunder, endured the inclemency of the weather, and kept alongside 
of our columns, having even the audacity to attack them at the 
points where they saw the baggage. A few shots, however, were 
enough to drive them away. Finally, in order to give us trouble 
without any danger to themselves — since we had been obliged 
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for want of teams to leave all our artillery behind — ^the Cossacks 
placed light guns on sledges, and with these fired at our men until 
they saw a detachment coming in their direction, when they made 
o€ with all speed. These partial attacks, whidi did us, indeed, 
little harm, became very disagreeable by continued repetition. 
Many of our sick and wounded were taken and plundered by 
these marauders, some of whom acquired immense booty. 

On December 9, we reached Wilna, where there were still 
some stores, but the Duke of Bassano and General Hogendorf 
had retired to the Niemen, and there was no one to give orders. 
There, as at Smolensk, the commissaries required, before giving 
out provisions and clothing, that regular receipts should be 
handed to them, a thing which, in the disorganized state of all 
the regiments, was impossible to do, and thus precious time was 
lost. General Maison had several store-houses broken open, 
and his troops got some food and clothing, but the rest was taken 
the next day by the Russians. Soldiers from the other corps 
went about the town in the hope of being taken in by the inhabi- 
tants, but the people who, six months before, had been longing 
for the French closed their houses as soon as they saw them in 
trouble. The Jews alone received those who could pay for this 
fleeting hospitality. Thus repulsed alike from the stores and 
from private houses, the great majority of the famished men 
made their way to the hospitals, which were soon crammed to 
overflowing, although there was not food enough there for all 
the poor people ; but at least they were sheltered from the cold. 
Yet this precarious advantage decided more than 20,000 sick and 
wounded, among them 200 officers and eight generals, to go no 
further ; they were utterly exhausted in mind and body. Lieu- 
tenant Hernoux, one of the stoutest and bravest officers in my 
regiment, was so distracted by what’ he had seen in the last few 
days that he laid himself down on the snow, and, no persuasions 
bemg able to make him rise, died there. Many soldiers of all 
ranks blew out their brains to put an end to their misery. 

In the night of December 9, with 30 degrees of frost, some 
Cossacks came and fifed shots at the gates of Wilna. Many 
people thought that it was Kutusoffis whole army, and in their 
terror left the town precipitately. I regret to have to say that 
Ring Murat was among the number. He departed without 
leaving any orders, but Marshal Ney remained and organized the 
retreat as best he could. We evacuated Wilna on the morning 
of the loth, leaving there a great number of men, a park of 
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artillery, and a portion of the treasure. Scarcely were we ou 
of Wilna when the infamous Jews threw themselves on the French 
whom they had taken into their houses to get out of them wha 
little money they had, stripped them of their clothing, and pitchec 
them naked out of window. Some officers of the Russian advance 
guard, who were entering at the moment, were so angry at thi 
atrocity that they had many of the Jews killed. In the mids 
of this tumult Marshal Ney had taken all whom he could set ir 
motion along the road to Kovno, but he had hardly gone a leagu< 
when he came to the heights of Ponari. This hill, which ir 
ordinary circumstances the column would have crossed withoui 
noticing, became a serious obstacle, since the ice had made the roac 
so slippery that the horses were unable to drag the wagons up it 
What remained of the treasure was therefore on the point of falling 
into the hands of the Cossacks, when Marshal Ney gave orders tc 
have the chests opened and to let the men help themselves. Thh 
prudent step, the motive of which M. de Segur probably did not 
know, led him to say that the troops plundered the imperial treasure, 
Some days before our arrival at Wilna, many horses of my 
regiment having died from the intense cold, while it was impossible 
to mount those that remained, all my troopers marched on foot. 
I should have been very glad to be able to do the like, but as my 
wound did not allow of this I got a sledge and harnessed one of 
my horses to it. This gave me the idea that I might by the same 
means save my sick, who now were numerous, and as in Russia a 
sledge can be found in the poorest house, I soon had a hundred, 
each of which, drawn by a troop horse, brought away two men. 
General Castex tliought this manner of travelling so convenient 
that he authorized me to put all the other troopers in sledges. 
Major Monginot, who had become colonel of the 24th Chasseurs 

since M. A had been promoted to general, received the same 

permission, and all that remained of our brigade harnessed its 
horses and formed a caravan which marched in perfect order. 

The road was covered with muskets which had been thrown 
away, and our troopers took two apiece and a plentiful stock of 
cartridges, so that when the Cossacks ventured too near they 
were met by a brisk fire which quickly drove them offi When 
necessary, our men fought on foot ; and in the evening we formed 
the sledges into a square, and lit our fires inside it. Marshal 
Ney and General Maison often came to pass the night there, 
finding it a safe place so long as we were pursued only by Cossacks. 
Doubtless It was the first time that a rear-guard had gone in 
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sledges ; but owing to the frost it was the only practicable method, 
and it answered. 

Thus we continued covering the retreat till December 13, when 
we at length saw once more the Niemen and Kovno, the last 
Russian town. Five months before we had entered the Empire 
of the Czar at the same spot. What a change had since then 
taken place in our fortunes, and what had been the loss of the- 
French army! When the rear-guard entered Kovno, Marshal 
Ney found a weak battalion of 400 Germans doing duty as the 
only garrison. With these he joined such troops as were left to 
him, in order to defend the place as long as possible, and enable 
the sick and wounded to get away into Prussia, On hearing that 
Ney was coming, Murat went away to Gumbinnen. 

We were now in Prussia, among allies. But Ney, worn out 
with fatigue, unwell, and, moreover, considering that the campaign 
was over, left us at once, and joined the other marshals at Gum- 
binnen. Thenceforth the army had no longer a commander, and 
the remains of each regiment marched independently through 
Prussia. The Russians, being at war with that country, had the 
right to follow us on to its territory ; but content witii having 
reconquered their own, and not knowing whether they should 
appear in Prussia as allies or as enemies, they thought it best to 
await orders from their Government, and halted at the Niemen. 
Their hesitation gave us time to reach the towns of Prussia Proper. 

Germans are for the most part humane, and many of them had 
friends or relations in the regiments which had gone with the 
French to Moscow. They received us well, and I must admit 
that, after sleeping for five months under the stars, it was delight- 
ful to find myself in a warm room and a good bed. But this 
rapid transition from an icy bivouac to comforts so long forgotten 
made me seriously ill. Nearly all the army suffered from the 
same cause ; and we lost many, including Generals Eble and 
Lariboisi^re of the artillery. 

My regiment crossed the Vistula, near the fortress of Graudenz, 
which we had passed on our way to Russia, This time the 
crossing was very dangerous, for, as a thaw had taken place some 
leagues higher up, the ice was a good foot deep in water, and 
ominous crackings were heard foretelling a general break-up. 
The order to cross instantly reached me, moreover, in the middle 
of a dark night ; for the general had just learnt that the King of 
Prussia had left Berlin and fled into Silesia, that the people were 
getting uneasy, and there was reason to fear that they would. 
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rise against us as soon as the break-up of the ice prevented us from 
crossing the Vistula. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
face the danger. This was very great, for the river is very wide 
opposite Graudenz, and the ice was full of wide cracks which 
could only be seen with difficulty by the light of fires kindled 
on both banks. As it was useless to think of taking our sledges 
across, we left them behind ; and, leading the horses, preceded 
by men with poles to notify the cracks, we began our perilous 
crossing. We were up to mid-leg in half-fiozen water, which 
made things worse for the sick and wounded ; but bodily pain was 
nothing to the fear caused by the cracking of the ice, which 
threatened every moment to give way under our feet. A servant 
of one of my officers fell into a hole and never reappeared. At 
last we reached the other bank, where we passed tlie night warming 
ourselves in fishermen^s huts. Next day we saw the Vistula 
thaw completely, so that if we had delayed a few hours we should 
all have been made prisoners. 

From the spot where we crossed the Vistula my regiment pro- 
ceeded to the little town of Sweld, where it was cantoned before 
the war, and there I began the year 1813. That which was just 
over had surely been the most painful of my life. 

The losses of the Grand Army during the campaign were 
immense, but yet they have been much exaggerated. I have 
already said that I saw in General Gourgaud’s possession a “ state ” 
written all over with notes in Napoleon’s hand, from which it 
appears that the number of men who crossed the Niemen was 
155,400 French and 170,500 allies. On the return the Pmssian 
and Austrian contingents went bodily over to the enemy, and 
nearly all the other allies had deserted individually during the 
retreat. An approximate calculation of the Frenclx loss cannot 
therefore be obtained by striking a balance between the effective 
force with which they entered on the campaign and that which 
remained when they crossed the Niemen for the second time. 
Now, from the “ states ” presented in February 1813 it appears 
that 60,000 French recrossed the Niemen ; so tliat 95,000 were 
missing. Of these 30,000 had been taken prisoners, and returned 
home after the peace in 1814. The total loss, therefore, by death 
of actual French was 65,000. ♦ 

* [M. Thiers works out the figures of our losses as follows : 420,000 
men crossed the Niemen, raised by subsequent reinforcements to 
533,000 ; so that, of French and allies together, 300,000 must, according 
to him, have 'perished.] 
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The proportion of loss in my regiment was far smaller. When 
the campaign opened the 23rd Chasseurs were 1,018 all told. 
Thirt7 more joined at Polotsk, bringing the total up to 1,048. 
Out of these I had 109 killed, 77 captured, 65 maimed, and 104 
missing — 355 j so that on tlie return of the troopers whom I 

had sent to Warsaw after the campaign, tlie regiment, when sent 
on beyond the Elbe in February 1813, could muster 693 mounted 
men, who had all shared in the Russian campaign. When the 
Emperor, who was at Paris looking after the reorganization of the 
army, saw these figures he thought that there must be some 
mistake, and sent back my report, with orders to have a correct 
one made out. The second agreed with the first ; whereupon 
the Emperor oidcred General Sebastiani to inspect my regiment 
and draw up a “ state ” of all the men present ify name. All 
doubts being set at rest b/ this operation, and my statement 
confirmed, I received a few days later from the adjutant-general 
a letter in terms most flattering to the officers, and above all to 
myself. It was to the effect that Prince Berthier was instructed 
by the Emperor to express his Majesty’s satisfaction for the care 
which we had taken of our men. The Emperor knew that the 
231 d had not been to Moscow, and accordingly did not compare 
its loss with that of the regiments who had reached that point, 
but founded his estimate on that of the 2nd army corps, which, 
having been placed in similar conditions, should have lost only in 
the same proportion. He found, however, that the 23rd, though 
it had been more exposed than the other regiments to the enemj^s 
fire, was the one which had brought back the greatest number 
of men ; a result which his Majesty ascribed to the zeal of its 
colonel, its officers, and non-commissioned officers, no less than 
to the excellent tone of its men. 

After reading out this letter in the presence of all the squadrons, 
I intended to keep it as a glorious heirbom for my family ; but 
was withheld by a scruple of which you will doubtless approve. 
It appeared scarcely seemly to deprive the regiment of a document, 
which, as it contained the proof of the Emperor’s satisfaction 
with all, belonged to all. I therefore placed Berthier’s letter 
among the regimental archives. I have repented this delicate 
attention ; for almost before a year was out, the Government of 
Louis XVIII, on coming into power in 1814, amalgamated the 
23rd Chasseurs with the 3rd of the same arm. The archives 
of the two corps were at first put together and badly boked after, 
until, at the general reduction of Sie army in 1815, they were 
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lost in the vast gulf of the War Oifice. After the revolution of 
1830 I got the adjutant-general to look for the letter ; but it 
was in vain : I never succeeded in recovering it. 

During our stay on the left bank of the Elbe the French army 
continued short of cavalry, except for a few regiments of which 
mine was one. We were quartered in several villages not far 
from Magdeburg. While there I experienced a great disappoint- 
ment. The Emperor, wishing to quicken the organization of the 
new levies, and thinking that the presence of the regimental 
commanders at the depots of their regiments would be useful for 
this purpose, decided that all colonels who had less than a certain 
number of men — ^for cavalry 400 — ^under arms should return to 
France. As I had more than 600, I was obliged to stay, but I 
should have been glad to embrace my wife and the child whicli 
had been born while I was away. To the pain which this caused 
me was added another great annoyance : the good General Castex, 
to whom I had occasion to be so grateful during the Russian 
campaign, left us for the mounted grenadiers of the guard. 
General Corbineau had been appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, and the two brigades were combined under General 
Exelmans ; General Wathiez replaced General Castex, and General 
Maurin, Corbineau. But as these three generals had gone to 
France after the campaign, and I was the only colonel at hand, 
General Sebastian!, to whose corps the new division was to belong, 
put me in command of it. This gave me much extra duty, since 
I had in terrible weather often to visit the cantonments of tlie 
three other regiments. My wound in the knee, though it 
had closed, still gave me pain, and I do not know how I should 
have carried on my duties to the end of the winter had not 
General Wathiez rejoined at the end of a month and taken 
command. 

A few days after this, without any request on my part, I received 
orders to repair to France and organize the recruits and remounts 
which were in great numbers at ^e depot of my regiment. This 
was at Mons, in Belgium, which then formed part of the Empire. 
I started at once and travelled quickly, and as I knew that, having 
been authorized to come to France on duty, I could not properly 
ask for any leave to go to Paris, I accepted the offer of my mothei- 
in-law, Mme. Desbri^res, to bring my wife and child to Mons. 
After a year of separation and all that danger, it was a great 
pleasure to see my wife again, and for the first time to kiss our little 
Alfred, now eight months old. It was one of the happiest days 
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of my life. You ma^ imagine with what joy I recalled how nearly 
my child had become an orphan on the day of his birth. 

I remained at the depdt, very busy, till the end of June. The 
recruits were very numerous, fine men, and of a warlike race, 
coining nearly all from the neighbourhood of Mons, in the old 
province of Hainault, whence Austria, in the days when the Low 
Countries belonged to her, used to draw her best troopers. The 
inhabitants of this district are fond of horses, and take good care 
of them ; but as those of the country were rather too powerful for 
chasseurs, I got leave to buy them in the Ardennes, and we were 
well remounted. Out of these elements I soon formed some 
squadrons, which doubtless were not perfect, but which could 
take their places, without too great contrast, among the veteran 
troopers whom I had left on the Elbe ; and as soon as a squadron 
was ready it went off to the army. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

WHILE I was actively engaged in reconstituting my regiment, 
most of the colonels, especially those of the cavalry, being detained 
in France on the same duty, the allies crossed the Elbe and hos- 
tihties recommenced. The Emperor had left Paris, and on April 
25 was at Naumberg in Saxony, at the head of 170,000 men. Only 
a third of these were French, since some of the troops who had 
recently been sent forward to Germany had not yet reached the 
seat of war. The remaining two-thirds were formed by the 
contingents from the Confederation of the Rhine, the greater 
part of whom were little inclined to fight for Napoleon. These, 
to the number of 300,000, appeared on April 28 before Napoleon’s 
army in the neighbourhood of Leipzig. 

On May i a brisk engagement took place at Poserna, in the 
plain rendered famous by the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Marshal Bessi^res was killed by a cannon-ball. The Emperor 
regretted him more than did the army, which had never forgotten 
that it was through his advice that Napoleon had been hindered on 
the evening of the battle of the Moskwa from bringing his guard 
into action and thus completing his victory, whereby the aspect 
of events would have been changed and the complete destruction 
of the Russian troops brought about. On the day after Marshal 
Bessi^res’ death, while Napoleon was continuing his march on 
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Leipzig, he was unexpectedly attacked in flank by the allies, who 
had crossed the river Elster before daybreak. This battle, which 
was known as Lutzen, was keenly contested. The troops recently 
arrived from France fought with the utmost valour, the marine 
regiments being especially distinguished. The enemy were 
beaten at all points, and withdrew towards the Elbe ; but the 
French, having scarcely any cavaliy, could take but few prisoners, 
so that their victory was incomplete. Nevertheless, it produced 
a great moral effect all over Europe and especially in France, as 
showing that our troops had preserved all their supeiionty, and 
that nothing but the frosts of Russia had vanquished them in 1812. 

The Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, who, after 
having witnessed the defeat of their armies at Fmtzen, had gone 
to Dresden, were obliged to leave it on Napoleon’s approach. 
On the 8th he took possession of that town, where he was soon 
joined by his ally the King of Saxony. After a short stay at 
Dresden the French crossed the Elbe and pursued the allies, 
coming up witli their rear-guard and beating it at Bischofswerda. 

On the 22nd the French came up with the Russian rear-guard 
in front of the defile of Reichenbach. Napoleon’s small force of 
cavalry was commanded by General Latour-Maubourg, who led 
it with such energy that the enemy were driven m and abandoned 
the field after heavy loss. That of the French, though not veiy 
numerous, was of a kind to be much felt. General Bruy^res, an 
excellent cavalry officer, had both his legs shot off, and died of tlie 
wound. But the most disastrous event of that day was caused 
by a ball which, after killing General Kirgener, Marshal Lannes’ 
brother-in-law, mortally wounded Duroc, the grand marshal of 
the palace — a man beloved by everybody, and Napoleon’s oldest 
and best friend. He survived his wound a few hours, and the 
Emperor went to him and evinced the deepest feeling. His 
despair was most touching ; the witnesses of that heart-breaking 
scene observed that, when obliged to leave his friend to resume 
the command of the army, Napoleon, on parting from him, 
bathed in tears, appointed a meeting in a “ better world.” 

Meanwhile the French army, following up its success, had 
reached Silesia, and occupied Breslau, the capital, on June i. 
Then the allies, the Prussians most of all, struck with alarm at 
their critical position, and recognizing that, for all their big words, 
they were unable by themselves to stop the French, wished to 
gain time, in the hope that Austria might make an end of her 
hesitation and join forces with them. They sent, therefore, to 
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sue for an armistite, which might, it was said, through the 
mediation of Austria, lead to a definite treaty of peace. Napoleon 
thought it right to grant this armistice, and it was signed on June 
4, to last till August lo. 

Towards the end of June, the task of organizing the new levies 
was completed, and the colonels were ordered to return to their 
duty with the army. I had therefore to part from my family, 
with whom I had been spending happy days ; but honour and 
duty had to be obeyed, and I took the road back to Germany. I 
went, in the first place, to Dresden, whitlrer the Emperor had 
summoned all the colonels to question them as to the composition 
of the new detacliments. In regard to this I learned a thing which 
nearly bioke my heart. I had organized four splendid squadrons 
of 150 men apiece. The two first, and luckily the finest, had 
joined the regiment ; but the third had by the Emperor’s orders 
been taken ofi to Hamburg, and drafted into the 26th Chasseurs, 
one of the weakest regiments in the army. This was quite 
regular, and I submitted without a murmur. But it was otherwise 
when I was informed that the fourth squadron, having come under 
the notice of Jerome, King of Westphalia, at Cassel, had taken 
his fancy so much, that he had on his own authority embodied it 
in his guard, I knew that the Emperor, angry at the liberty 
taken by his brother in thus carrying off his soldiers, had ordered 
tliem to resume their journey at once, and I hoped to get them 
back ; but Jerome got at some of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, 
and they represented that as tlie King of Westphalia’s guard was 
composed of untrustworthy Germans, it would be well to let him 
have a French squadron on whom he could count ; that, further, 
tlie King had just given them handsome uniforms at his own 
cost ; and, lastly, that even without this squadron the 23rd 
Chasseurs would be one of the strongest regiments in the French 
cavalry. Anyhow, my squadron was incorporated in the 
Westphalian body-guard, object as I might. 

I rej oined my regiment not far from the Oder. It was cantoned 
witli tile rest of Exelmans’ division near the little town of Freistadt. 
M. Wathiez, my new brigadier, had been my captam in the 25 th 
Chasseurs, and was always very kind to me. We were quartered 
in a comfortable chateau, named Herzogwaldau, in the centre of 
the village which my troopers occupied. While we were staying 
there a curious incident took place. A man named Tautz, the 
only bad character in my regiment, got very drunk, and tlireatened 
an officer, who put him under arrest. He was trifed and 
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condemned to death ; and the sentence was approved. When the 
guard, under the regimental staff-sergeant, Boivin, went to fetch 
Tautz out to be shot, they found him in his cell perfectly naked, 
pleading the extreme heat. The staff-sergeant, a brave soldier,* 
but of intellect not equal to his courage, instead of making the 
culprit dress, merely made him put on a cloak. When they 
reached the drawbridge across the broad moat of the citadel, 
Tautz flung the cloak in the faces of his guard, jumped into the 
water, swam across, and, reaching the shore, went off to join the 
enemy on the other side of the Oder. He was never heard of again. 
I reduced the staff-sergeant for his lack of vigilance ; but he soon 
regained his epaulettes by an act of courage which I shall presently 
have to recount. 

The new squadrons brought up the strength of the regiment 
to 993, nearly 700 of whom had been in the Russian campaign. 
The newly joined men were strongly built, and nearly all had 
served in the legion of the department of Jemmapes, which had 
made their training easy. I blended them with the old squadrons. 
Both sides were preparing for the struggle : but the enemy had 
used their time to raise up a powerful adversary for us, when 
they persuaded Austria to march. 

The Emperor’s // te fell on August 15, but as the armistice ended 
on the loth, he ordered it to be kept earlier, and the festivities 
of St, Napoleon’s Day ” were held in the cantonments. This 
was the last time that the French army celebrated its Emperor’s 
birthday. There was little enthusiasm ; for even the least 
foreseeing of the officers realized tliat we were on the eve of great 
changes, and their forebodings were reflected in the minds of the 
subalterns. Yet each was ready to do his duty, though with small 
hope of success, for we were vastly inferior to the enemy in 
numbers. Our allies of the Confederation of the Rhine were 
wavering, and the Saxon General, Thielmann, with his brigade 
had already gone over to the Prussians. So there was much 
uneasiness and little confidence among our troops. 

Meanwhile a vast circle was forming round the French army. 
A Russian corps was in Mecklenburg ; Bernadette, with a force 
of Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, occupied Berlin ; the two 
main armies of Russia and Prussia were in Silesia ; 40,000 Austrians 
at Linz, and their main force at Prague. Behind this front line, 
numbering altogether 560,000, were immense reserves, 

Murat, who had gone to Naples after the Russian campaign, 
rejoined the Emperor at Dresden, The Coalition — that is to 
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say, the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians — opened the campaign 
by a piece of bad faith unworthy of civilized nations. Although, 
according to the latest convention, hostilities were not to recom- 
mence before August i6, they attacked out outposts on the 14th, 
and set the greater part of their troops in movement in consequence 
of Jomini’s treachery. Up to that day only two Saxon generals, 
Thielmann and Longuereau, had debased themselves by going 
over to the enemy ; die uniform of a French general had so far 
been clear of such a stain. This was inflicted upon it by a Swiss, 
General Jomini. 

Jomini’s treason was a most disastrous blow to Napoleon, since 
many of his army corps were attacked while concentrating and 
obliged to surrender important positions for want of time to 
arrange for the defence of them. Meantime, the Emperor, 
finding the enemy forewarned and on their guard to prevent his 
intended march on Bohemia, resolved to attack the Prussians in 
Silesia, and to make the French forces who had been compelled to 
retire before Blucher resume the offensive in that quarter. On 
August 20 he reached Lowenberg and attacked a considerable 
force of the Coalition; and after various actions lasting over 
three days the enemy retired, witli a loss of 7,000 men, behind 
the Katzbach. 

Our new general, M. Wathiez, gained the esteem and affection 
of the troops in these fights. General Exelmans, commanding 
the division, was only known to us by public report, which affirmed 
him to be a man of brilliant valour, but often lacking in the 
judgment which a commander should have. We had a proof 
of this in the following incident. Just as the division was executing 
a retreat, which my regiment had to cover, General Exelmans, 
under the plea of setting a trap for tlie Prussian advance-guard, 
ordered me to place at his disposal my picked troops, and my 
twenty-five best sharpshooters. He put Maj or Lacour in command 
of them, and then posted these 150 men in the middle of a plain 
surrounded by woods, and, after forbidding them to stir without 
his orders, went off and forgot all about them. The enemy came 
up, and, seeing the solitary detachment, halted, suspecting an 
ambush. To make sure, they sent a few men one by one into 
the woods to right and left, and, hearing no shots, increased the 
number till our troopers were completely surrounded. Some of 
the officers observed to Lacour that his retreat was being cut off. 
Lacour, a brave soldier, but not original, stuck to the letter of 
his orders. It did not occur to him that General Exelmans might 
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have forgotten him, and that it would be as well to send and let 
him know, or at least reconnoitre the ground by which he might 
retreat. He had been told to stay there, and stay he would, 
whether his men were killed or taken. 

While Major Lacour was carrying out his oiders in the style 
rather of a sergeant than of a field-officer, the division was retiring. 
General Wathiez and I, not seeing the detachment leturn, and 
not knowing where to find Exclmans, who was galloping acioss 
country, began to feel very uneasy. I obtained pci mission 
fiom the geneial to go back for Major Lacour, and, staiting with 
a squadron at full gallop, I got up in time to witness a teirible 
sight for a colonel who loved his men. After overlapping both 
flanks and even the reai of our detachment, the enemy attacked 
it in fiont with infinitely superior forces, so that 700 or 800 
Prussian lancers surrounded our 1 50 men, who, to complete their 
misfortunes, had no way of retreat sate a wooden footbridge 
over a deep mill-stieam. Our tioopeis could only march m 
single file, so that tliere was a block, and my picked company lost 
several men. Some of them then perceived a large courtyard, 
and, tliinking that it opened upon the stream, and that they 
would find a biidge theie, entered it, followed by the whole 
detachment. The stieam did indeed run along the yard, but 
at that point it foimed the miU-dam, the banks ol which weie 
sustained by large slippery slabs, rendering the appioach exceed- 
ingly difficult for horses, and giving a great advantage to the enemy, 
who had closed the gates of the courtyard in 01 dor to make sure 
of capturing the French. At this critical moment I appeared 
on the other side of the stream with my squadron. I made the 
men dismount, four of them leaving thcii horses in the cliarge 
of one ; the remainder, armed with their carbines, liastened 
towards the footbiidge. This was guaided by a squadron of 
Piussians, but having remained on horseback, and with no fire- 
arms but pistols, they could not resist the fire from our carbines, 
and were lorccd to retire some hundred paces, leaving about 
foity killed and wounded on the ground. Those of my Hoopers 
who were shut up in the courtyard thought to take advantage 
of this respite to force the great gate ; but J called out to them 
to do noticing of the kind. Jt would have done them no good, 
for in order to join me tliey would have been obliged to cross 
the foot-bridge on horseback, which they could only have done 
in single file, offering their flank and rear to the Prussians, who 
would promptly have charged and exteiminated them. The 
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bank was planted with riverside trees, among which infantr7 
could defy a large number of cavalry in perfect safety, I 
therefore placed my dismounted men as skirmishers along the 
stream, and as soon as they were in touch with the courtyard 
of the mill, I ordered those who were within it to dismount also 
and take their carbmes ; then, whde a hundred of them kept the 
enemy oif with their fire, tlie remainder could pass the horses 
along over the bridge. 

While tlris movement was being executed in perfect order, 
the Prussian lancers, furious at seeing their prey on the point 
of escaping, tried by a vigorous attack to throw our retreat into 
disorder. But their horses were hampered by the willow branches, 
by pools of water, and numerous holes, and, being scarcely able 
to walk over the muddy ground, never succeeded in reaching our 
skirmishers, whose fire, well aimed at a short distance, caused 
them considerable loss. However, the Prussian officer who 
commanded the charge pushed boldly on to the middle of our 
line and shot one of my best officers, Lieutenant Bachelet, through 
the head. I regretted him keenly, but he was promptly avenged 
by his men, for several bullets laid the Prussian officer dead 
beside him. 

The fall of their leader, their heavy loss, and their inability to 
touch us determined the enemy to retire. I took up my wounded 
and retreated unpursued. In this deplorable afi:air my regiment 
lost an officer and nine troopers killed and thirteen prisoners, 
among the latter Lieutenant Marechal. The loss of these twenty- 
three men grieved me the more in that it was needless and fell 
entirely on the bravest men of the regiment, most of whom were 
marked for decoration or promotion. I was never able to console 
myself for this check, and it put the finishing stroke to our dislike 
of Exelmans. He got off with a reprimand from General 
Sebastian! and the Emperor, to whom he had been recommended 
by his friendship with Murat. Old General Saint-Germain, a 
former colonel of the 23rd Chasseurs, and indeed the man who 
had made the regiment for which he had preserved a great 
regard, said openly that Exelmans deserved an exemplary punish- 
ment. A quarrel ensued, and they would have come to blows 
had not the Emperor personally intervened. Major Lacour, 
whose bad management had so largely contributed to the disaster, 
lost my confidence from that day forth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

IT HAS been truly said that in the later campaigns of the Empire 
the fighting was seldom well managed when Napoleon did not 
direct it in person. It is to be regretted that the great captain 
did not realize this, and put so much trust in his lieutenants, 
many of whom — ^though, as we had plenty of evidence, they had 
no lack of self-confidence — were not up to their work. Instead 
of ordering the commanders of the detached corps to keep as 
much as possible on the defensive until he could come up vdth 
strong reserves to crush the opposing forces, the Emperor allowed 
them too much latitude ; and, as each of them wanted to have 
his own Austerlitz, they often attacked when it was unwise, and 
got beaten through their own fault. This was what happened 
to Marshal Oudinot, to whom Napoleon had given a large army 
composed of Bertrand’s and Reynier’s corps, with orders to 
watch the combined Prussian and Swedish troops, who were near 
Berlin under the command of Bernadotte. Marshal Oudinot, 
being weaker than his opponent, should have tried to gain time, 
but the habit of going straight ahead, the sight of the towers of 
Berlin, and the fears of not justifying Napoleon’s confidence, 
urged liim on. He sent Bertrand’s corps straight forward and was 
beaten, which did not stop Oudinot from persisting in his aim 
of capturing Berlin, but he lost a great battle at Gross-Beeren, 
and was compelled to retire with heavy loss towards Wittenberg. 

A few days later, Marshal Macdonald, whom Napoleon had 
left on the Katzbach at the head of several corps, thought that 
he would take advantage of the freedom which the Emperor’s 
absence gave him to try to win a battle, and wipe out the memory 
of his defeat on the Trebbia in the Italian campaign of 1799 ; 
but he got beaten again. Personally brave though he was, he 
was always unlucky in war ; not that he lacked ability, but because 
he was, like an Austrian general, too limited and too exclusive 
in his strategy. Before a battle he could chalk out a plan which 
was nearly always good, but he should have modified it according 
to circumstances, and this he was too slow-witted to do. On 
August 26th, the very day when the Emperor was winning a 
brilliant victory before Dresden, Macdonald lost a battle which 
the French call the Katzbach, and the Germans Jauer or Janowitz. 

The French army, consisting of 75,000 men, including my 
regiment, was posted between I^eignitz and Goldberg on the left 
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bank of the little stream of the Katzbach, separated hy it from 
several Prussian corps commanded by Field-Marshal Blucher. 
The ground which we occupied was cut up with wooded hillocks 
which, though practical for cavalry, rendered its movements 
difficult, and for that reason oifered great advantages to infantry. 
Now as Macdonald’s force consisted chiefly of the latter, and he 
had only the 6,000 force of Sebastiani’s corps, while the enemy 
had 15,000 to 20,000 at his disposal posted on the vast level 
plateau of Jauer, it was obviously his duty to await the Prussians 
in his position. The only bridges over the Katzbach are in 
front of the villages, which are few, and the fords are very narrow 
and become impracticable if the water rises in the least. The 
stream covered the front of the French army, than which nothing 
could have been more favourable to us, but Marshal Macdonald, 
wishing to attack the Prussians, abandoned the great advantage 
of his position and put the Katzbach behind him, ordering his 
troops to cross at several points. The cavalry corps, including 
Exeimans’ division, of which my regiment formed part, had to 
cross the river at the ford of Chemochowitz. The weather had 
been threatening in the morning, and this should have led the 
marshal to put off his attack till another day, or at least induced 
him to act promptly. Instead of this he lost precious moments in 
giving detailed orders, so that his columns were not in motion 
till two in the afternoon. Scarcely had the army started when 
a fearful storm came on, swelling the Katzbach and rendering the 
ford so difficult that General Saint-Germain’s cuirassiers could 
not cross. 

On reaching the opposite bank we had to climb a steep hill 
through a narrow defile, where the rain had made the ground 
so slippery that our horses were falling at every step. We were 
therefore obliged to get down, only remounting when we reached 
the plateau. There we found several divisions of infantry which 
the generals had prudently posted near the clumps of wood with 
which tlie plain is covered, for, as I have already said, we knew 
that the enemy was far superior to us in cavalry ; and this was 
all tlac greater disadvantage to us, because, as has been explained, 
the rain prevented the soldiers from firing. We were much 
surprised to see no sign of the enemy. The complete silence 
made me suspect some trap, since we knew for certain that on 
the previous night Blucher had occupied the position with more 
than 100,000 men. We ought, therefore, in my opinion, to have 
reconnoitred the country well before committing ourselves to 
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it. General Sebastian! thought otherwise As soon as Roussel 
d^UibaFs division was formed he sent it forward into the plain, 
not only with its own artillery, but with that of Exelmans’ 
division which we had had so much trouble in getting on to the 
plateau. As soon as Exelmans perceived that Sebastian! had 
carried off his guns he hastened after that general to reclaim 
them, leaving his division without any orders. The two brigades 
composing it were about five hundied paces apart on the same 
tiont and drawn up in columns of regiments. Mine formed the 
head of Wathiez’ brigade, having the 24th behind it and the i ith 
Hussars in the rear. 

I was in front of my regiment — ^vi^hich, as I said, was leading 
the columns — ^when suddenly I heard loud shouts belund me. A 
laige body of Prussian lancers had issued unexpectedly from the 
wood, and hurled themselves on the 24th Chasseurs and the 
lancers, tabng them in flank, and throwing them into great disorder. 
Being directed obliquely, their charge reached the rear of .our 
column first, then the centre, and now was threatening the head. 
My legiment was therefore about .to be attacked on the right 
flank. The enemy was advancing quickly, and the position was 
critical j but fully confident of the courage and intelligence of 
all my men, I gave the order to charge to the right at full gallop. 
The manoeuvre was a risky one in presence of tlie enemy, but it 
w'as executed so quickly and in such good order that in an instant 
the regiment was fronting towards the Prussians, These from 
their oblique movement now presented their flank to us, and 
our squadron took advantage of this to penetrate the enemy’s 
ranks, doing great execution. 

On seeing the success of my regiment, the 24th, recovering 
from its surprise, rallied and repulsed the part of the enemy’s 
line opposed to it. As for the iith, however — tlie Dutchmen 
whom the Emperor had drought to make Frenclimen by a stroke 
of the pen-— their colonel could not bring them to charge. However, 
we could do without them, for the 23rd and 24th were enough 
to rout three Prussian regiments. 

While our chasseurs were in hot pursuit, an old colonel on tlie 
other side, who had been unhorsed, came near to me for safety, 
since, even in tlie heat of tlie flght, no one dared to strike him 
while he was under my protection. On foot, and over a soil 
washed to mud, he followed the rapid movements of my horse 
for a quarter of an hour, with one hand on my knee, saying : 
“ You are my guardian angel,” 1 was really sorry for the old 
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man, for he was dropping from fatigue and yet would not leave 
me, till presently, seeing one of my men leading a captured horse, 
I made him lend it to the Prussian colonel, whom I sent to the 
rear with a sergeant. 

Meanwhile, the plateau of Jauer and the banks of the Katzbach 
had suddenly become the scene of a bloody battle, for Prussian 
troops were emerging fiom every coppice and the plain was soon 
covered with them. I could not check my regiment, and we 
presently found ourselves in front of a brigade of the enemy’s 
infantry, who, owing to the effects of the rain on their muskets, 
were unable to fire a shot at us. I tried to break the square but 
our horses could only advance at a walk, and everyone knows that 
without a dash it is impossible for cavalry to break a well-comman- 
ded and well-closed-up battalion which boldly presents a hedge 
of bayonets. In vain did we approach so close to the enemy that 
we could talk to them and strike their muskets with our sword- 
blades ; we could not break their lines, as we could easily have 
done if General Sebastiani had not sent tlie artillery to another 
point. The position on both sides was truly lidiculous ; we 
looked each other in the eyes, unable to do any damage, our swords 
being too short to reach the enemy, and their muskets refusing 
to go off. Things went on like this for some time till General 
Maurin sent the 6 th Lancers to our aid. Their long weapons, 
outreach ing the enemy’s bayonets, soon slew many of the Prussians, 
enabling the chasseurs to penetrate into the square, where they 
did terrible execution. In this fight the sonorous voice of Colonel 
Perquit could be heard shouting in a rich Alsatian accent, “ Bointez 
landers^ hointez.^’ 

In this part of the field, then, the fight was going in our favour ; 
but things were altered by the arrival of 20,000 Prussian cavalry, 
who, having crushed Roussel d’Urbal’s division, sent unsupported 
more than a league ahead, attacked us with overpowering forces. 
Their approach was notified to us by the return of General Exel- 
mans, who, as I said, had left his division and gone off almost 
alone to get back from Sebastiani his guns, which that general 
had unwisely attached to Roussel d’Urbal’s division. He had not 
found Sebastiani, but had reached the first division in time to see 
his guns captured, together with D’Urbal’s own, and to find 
himself caught in the rout of his colleague’s squadrons. We felt a 
presentiment of disaster on seeing our general hurry up -with 
changed countenance, and having lost his hat, and even his belt. 
In haste we halted our soldiers, who were engaged in sabring 
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tlie enemy’s infantry : but before we could re-form them we were 
enveloped by the Prussian squadron, who pursued the remains 
of D’IJrbal’s division right into our ranks. 

In an instant the 5,000 or 6,000 combatants of Sebastiani’s 
corps were overwhelmed by 20,000 troopers, nearly all uhlans, 
and therefore armed with a lance, a weapon which only a few 
squadrons of ours carried. The groups which we formed were 
thus, in spite of all our efforts, constantly broken up, and the 
enemy pushed us steadily back to the end of the plain, where 
the steep descent to the Katzbach begins. 

At this point we were received by two divisions of French 
infantry, in rear of which we hoped to rally ; but our men’s 
muskets were also too wet to be fired. Their only means of 
defence was a battery of six pieces, with which and their bayonets 
they checked the enemy for a moment ; but the Prussian generals 
brought up twenty pieces, the French guns were dismounted in 
an instant, and their battalions broken. Then, with one general 
hurrahy the enemy’s troopers hurled us down in disorder to the 
Katzbach. The stream, which we had crossed in the morning 
with difficulty, had been transformed by the deluge of rain which 
had fallen all day long into a raging torrent. The water had 
overflowed, covering almost entirely the parapet of the Chemo- 
chowitz bridge, and preventing us from ascertaining if the ford 
were still passable. People made, however, for the points where 
they had crossed in the morning ; the ford was impracticable 
for men on foot, and many were drowned, but the greater number 
escaped by the bridge. 

I got my regiment as much as possible together, making them 
mardi in close column of half-sections, so as to give mutual 
support. They entered the water, and reached the other side 
with the loss of two men only. All the other cavalry regiments 
took the same line, comprehending, even in the confusion of the 
retreat, that the bridges must be left for the infantry. I must 
admit that the descent of the hill was one of the most critical 
moments of my life. The steep ground slipped under our horses’ 
feet, and at every step they stumbled over fragments of rock. 
The enemy’s artillery, belching grape upon us, completed the 
horror of our situation. Still I got off with no accident, thanks 
to the pluck and cleverness of my Turkish horse. He went along 
the precipice like a cat on a roof, and saved my life, not for the 
only time. 

After crossing the Katzbacli our troops expected to be safe 
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from the enemy; but the Prussians had sent a strong column 
across the river by a bridge above that of Chemochowitz, so that 
when we reached the baiik which we had left in the morning we 
were astonished to find ourselves attacked by numerous squadrons 
of uhlans. Y et several regimen ts — mine was mentioned byMarshal 
Macdonald in his dispatch — ^went at the enemy without hesitation. 
I do not know, however, what would have happened if General 
Saint-Germain’s division, which had been left behind in the 
morning and consequently was quite fresh, had not been on the 
spot to come to our succour. 

This counter-attack was of great service to us, for it checked 
the enemy, who, on that day, did not venture to pursue us beyond 
the Katzbach. But the disaster to the French army was immense, 
for, having crossed the stream by all the fords and bridges between 
Liegnitz and Goldberg — ^that is to say, over a distance of more 
than five leagues — ^now that those passages were all rendered 
useless by the floods the French army found itself extended on a 
long front, with the Prussians in its rear and an almost impassable 
stream in its front. Eveiywhere was our retreat rendered very 
dangerous by the difficulty of crossing the swollen Katzbach. 
Most of those who tried to swim the river were drowned, General 
Sibuet among the number, and we saved only a few guns. 

At the battle of the Katzbach, Napoleon’s army lost 13,000 
men killed or drowned, 20,000 prisoners, and 50 guns. IMarshal 
hlacdonald, whose miscalculation from a strategic point of view 
had brought about this irreparable disaster, though he had lost 
the confidence of the army, was able to preserve its esteem by the 
honest and straightforward way in which he admitted his mistake. 
On the following day he called a meeting of all the generals and 
colonels, and after in\dting us all to help to maintam order, said 
that every man and officer had done his duty, that the loss of the 
battle was due to one man only, and that was himself, because 
when it came on to rain he ought not to have left broken ground 
to go and attack in an open plain an enemy outnumbering him 
immensely in cavalry, nor should he have placed a river behind 
him in stormy weather. This noble confession disarmed criticism, 
and cadi man did his utmost to contribute to the safety of the 
army during its retreat to the Elbe. 

Fate seemed determined to overwhelm us, for a few days after 
Oudinot had lost the battle of Gross-Beeren, Macdonald that of 
Katzbach, and Vandamme that of Kulm, the French experienced 
a serious reverse, hlarshal Ney, who had succeeded Oudinot 
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in command o£ the army which was to march on Berlin, was 
beaten at Jutterbach by the deserter Bernadotte, and compelled 
to abandon the right bank of the Elbe. The Emperor returned 
to Dresden, and the various corps under Macdonald took up a 
position not far from the town, while Marshal Ney, after driving 
back the Swedes to the right bank, assembled his troops on the 
left, at Dessau and Wittenberg. The French army remained 
almost motionless for about a fortnight in September and the 
beginning of October. My regiment bivouacked near Weissig 
on the heights of Pilnitz, these being occupied by one of our 
divisions of infantiy. There was no official armistice, but both 
sides were tired and hostilities were de facto suspended, each side 
benefiting by this to prepare for new and more terrible combats. 

At Pilnitz I received a letter from the colonel of Prussian 
cavalry to whom I had lent a horse when taken piisoner by my 
troopers at the beginning of the battle of Katzbach. He had 
been set free by his own side when the tide of fortune turned, 
but was none the less grateful for what I had done for him. In 
order to prove it he sent me ten troopers and a lieutenant of my 
1 egiment, who had been wounded and taken prisoncis. Herr von 
Blankensee, for that was his name, had had their wounds dressed, 
and, after taking every care of them for a fortnight, had obtained 
leave to have tliem escorted to the French outposts, and forwarded 
them to me with many thanks, assuring me that he owed me his 
life. 

While we were encamped at Pilnitz, a curious thing took 
place in the sight of the whole division. A corporal of the 4th 
Chasseurs had in a drunken moment insulted his lieutenant, and 
a lancer of the 6th, being savagely bitten by his hoise and unable 
to make it let go, had struck it in the belly with a pair of shears, 
thereby killing it. Both men certainly deserved punishment, 
but only as a disciplinary measure. General Exelmans by his 
own autliority condemned them to death, and having made the 
division mount to be present at the execution, he drew them up 
on three sides of a large hollow square, two pits being dug on the 
fourth side, and the criminals placed in front of them. I had 
been riding about aU night, and returned to camp at that moment. 
On seeing the melancholy preparations I had made sure that the 
offenders liad been duly tried. 1 soon found out tliat it was not 
so ; and on going up to a group formed by General Exelmans, 
the two brigadiers, and all the colonels, 1 heard M. Devance, of 
the 4th Chasseurs, and M. Perquit, of the 6th Lancers, entreating 
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the genetal to pardon the two offenders, Exelmans refused; 
walking up and down in front of the groups while they were 
begging for clemency. 1 have never been able to refrain from 
'expressing my indignation at the sight of an act which seemed 
to me unjust. I may have been wrong, but addressing Colonels 
Devance and Perquit, I told them that they were lowering their 
dignity by permitting men of their regiments to be marched 
through the camp as criminals without having been tried. I 
added, “ The Emperor has granted power of life and death to 
no one, and has reserved that of pardoning to himself.” On 
seeing the effect produced by my outbreak, General Exelmans 
was moved, and called out that he forgave the chasseur, but that 
the lancer would be shot. That is to say, he pardoned the soldier 
wdio had insulted his lieutenant, and meant to execute the man 
who had killed a horse. 

To put the poor fellow to death, two sergeants were called 
for from each regiment ; but as sergeants have no carbines, thev 
had to take tliose belonging to some of the men. When the 
ordei leached me I made no answer to my adjutant, so no man 
of the 23rd presented himself to take pait in the execution. 
General Exelmans perceived it and said nothing. A report rang 
out, and all the spectators groaned with indignation. Exelmans 
ordei ed that, according to custom, the troops should file past 
the corpse ; the march began. My regiment was second m the 
column, and I was just debating whether I ought to make it 
pass the body of the unhappy victim of Exelmans’ severity when 
shouts of laughter were heard proceeding from the 24th Chasseurs, 
vdio had already reached the place of execution. I sent a staff- 
sergeant to find out the cause of this indecent mirth in presence 
of a corpse, and 1 soon learned that the dead man was doing very 
well. In fact all that had taken place was merely a farce invented 
to frighten any soldiers who might be tempted to fail in their 
discipline — a farce which consisted in shooting a man with 
blank cartridges. In order that the secret of this sham execution 
should be better kept, our chief had entrusted the duty to 
sergeants and had had cartridges containing only powder served 
out to them ; but as in order to complete the illusion it was 
necessary that the troops should see the coipse, Exelmans had 
told the lancer to fall face forwards as soon as they fired, to sham 
dead, and to leave the army the next night in peasant’s clothes, 
and with a little money given to him on purpose. But the soldier, 
a crafty Gascon, knew quite well that Exelmans was exceeding 
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his powers, and had no more right to shoot him without trial 
than to send him away without leave. So he remained standing 
after the discharge, and refused to go away unless he was given a 
passport, and guaranteed against anest by the gendarmes. On* 
learning that it was this discussion between the general and the 
supposed dead man which had excited the merriment of the 
24th, I did not choose that my regiment should take part in this 
comedy, which in my view was far more contrary to discipline 
than were the faults it was intended to check. So I made my 
squadrons wheel, and trotting off, I brought them away from this 
unpleasant scene back to their camp, where I made them dismount. 
All the generals and colonels having followed this example, 
Exelmans remained alone with the dead man, who calmly took 
his way back to his bivouac, where he at once set to work to 
eat his soup with his comrades amid renewed peals of laughter. 

Meanwhile, both sides were preparing to resume the hostilities 
which, as I have said, had been unofficially suspended. One 
morning, when our camp was perfectly quiet, just as I was in my 
shirt-sleeves, preparing to shave myself before a little mirror 
hung to a tree, I felt a tap on the shoulder. Looking round 
sharply to see who in my regiment had taken this liberty with 
his colonel, I beheld the Emperor. He had wished to examine 
the neighbouring position without alarming the enemy, and had 
gone the rounds with a single aide-de-camp, followed by some 
squadrons selected from all the regiments in the division. By 
his order, I took command of this escort, and went about all day 
with him ,* nor had 1 any fault to find with him in the matter 
of kindness to me. 

On September 28 the Emperor reviewed our corps, and gave 
me proofs of exceptional favour ; for, contrary to Ins usual practice 
of giving only one reward at a time, he made me officer of the 
Legion of Honour and Baron, and granted me a gratuity. Further 
he heaped honours qn my regiment, saying that it was the only 
one in Sebastianx’s corps which had maintained good order at the 
Katzbach, had captured guns, and beaten the Prussians wherever 
it met them. The regiment owed this distinction to Marshal 
Macdonald’s eulogy of it ; at the time of the rout at the Katzbach 
he hi^d taken refuge in its ranks, and shared in the firm charge 
by which it had driven the enemy back across the river. 

Meanwhile, the French army was concentrating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipzig. The enemy was also marching on that 
town in a vast circle which contracted day by day ; with the 
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evident object of shutting up the French troops, and wholly 
cutting off their retreat. 

On October 14, a brisk cavalry engagement took place between 
our advance-guard and that of the Russians and Austrians, 
without decisive result ; ending in that most absurd of warlike 
operations, a cannonade going on till nightfall, with no effect 
beyond the destruction of a good many men. Early next morn- 
ing the Emperor reached Leipzig, leaving 20,000 men at Dresden 
under Saint-Cyr. 

The exact facts about the battle of Leipzig will never be 
known. The fighting, winch lasted several days, took place on a 
vast and complicated field, and the immense number of troops 
which took part in it belonged to different nations. It is on the 
French side that documents are chiefly lacking ; so many com- 
manders of army corps and divisions, as well as staff officers, 
fell in the battle or were taken prisoners that their reports were 
never completed, and those which came to hand showed the 
hurry and disorder amid which they had been drawn up. In 
my own case, being colonel of a regiment, and compelled to 
follow all the movements of my division, I could not know what 
others were doing, as in the days when I was an aide-de-camp, 
and by carrying orders to different parts of the field was enabled 
to know sometiiing of the general plan of operations. I must 
therefore more than ever abridge my story, and confine myself 
to what is absolutely necessary in order to give a notion of the 
most important events which so powerfully influenced the 
destinies of Napoleon, France, and all Europe. 

The ring of steel in which the enemy was preparing to enclose 
the French army was not yet completed round Leipzig, when the 
King of Wurtemberg thought it his duty to warn Napoleon that 
all Germany was, at the instigation of the Enghsh, about to rise 
against him ; and that, as the troops of the Confederation would 
shortly desert him, he would not have more than time to retire 
behind the Main. He added that he himself would be unable 
to avoid following their example, for he must at length yield to 
the pressure of his subjects and follow the torrent of public 
feeling in Germany, 

Strongly affected by the advice of the ablest and most loyal 
of his aSies, the Emperor had, it is said, the idea of retreating 
towards the hilly district of Thuringen and Hesse, and, covered 
by the Saale, allowing the Coalition to attack him in a difficult 
country Had this plan been earned out, it might have saved 
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Napoleon; but for that prompt action was needed before the 
enemy’s armies were wholly joined and near enough to attack 
us on the retreat. The Emperor, however, could not make up 
his mind to abandon any part of his conquests, nor yet to let it 
be believed that he considered himself beaten. The great 
captain’s excess of courage was our ruin ; he overlooked the fact 
that his army, weakened by its lieaxy losses, numbered among 
Its ranks many strangers who were only waiting the oppoitunity 
to betray him, and that in the broad plains of Leipzig, he ran 
every chance of being overwhelmed by numbers. Napoleon’s 
confidence in himself and in his troops prevailed, and he decided 
to accept battle in the plains of Leipzig. 

Hardly had this fatal decision been taken when a second letter 
came from the King of Wurtemberg, with the news that the 
King of Bavaria had come to terms with the Coalition, and that 
the united Austrian and Bavarian armies, under Geneial von 
Wrede, were maiching on the Rhine. With much rcgiet W urtem- 
berg had been compelled by tlie strength of this army to unite 
here with it ; and the Emperor might therefore expect that before 
long 100,000 men would be investing Mainz and threatening the 
Fiench frontier. 

This unforeseen new^s led Napoleon to think that he had better 
return to his plan of retiring behind the Saale ; but it was too 
late. The main force of the allies was by this time in presence 
of the French army, and too near for retreat to be possible without 
being attacked during tlie operation. He therefore determined 
to fight, though his whole foice, French and allied, amounted 
only to 157,000 men, including 29,000 cavalry, while Sebwarzen- 
berg could dispose of 350,000 Russians, Austrians, Prussians and 
Swedes, his cavaliy being 54,000. 

The battle of Leipzig began on October 16, 1813, and lasted 
three days. Without going into the details of this memorable 
action, I think I ought to specify the principal positions occupied 
by the French army, whiclx will also give a general idea of those 
of the enemy. Muiat commanded our right wing, the extremity 
of winch rested on tlxc Plcisse, near the villages of Connewiiz, 
Dolitz, and Mark-Kleeberg, which were occupied by Prince 
Poniatowsky and his Poles. Next to these, behind the village 
of Wachau, was Marshal Victor ; Augereau’s troops occupied 
Dosen. These corps of infantry were supported by cavalry under 
Kellermann and Micliaud. The centre, under the immediate 
command of the Emperor, was at Liebertvolkwitz. It consisted 
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of Lauriston’s and Macdonald’s corps of infantry with the cavalry 
of Latour-Manbourg and Sebastian! ; my regiment, forming part 
of the latter general’s corps, was posted facing the Kolmberg. 
The left wing, under Marshal Ney, was formed of Marmont’s, 
Reynier’s, and Souham’s corps, supported hy the Duke of Padua’s 
cavalry. It occupied Taucha, Plaussig, and the banks of the 
Partha. A corps of observation, 15,000 strong, under General 
Bertrand, was sent to the further side of Leipzig to hold Lindeau 
and the road to Lutzen. At Probstheida, in rear of the centre, 
was the reserve, under Oudinot, consisting of the Old and Young 
Guard, and Nansouty’s cavalry. The King of Saxony remained 
in the town of Leipzig with his own guard and a few French 
regiments. 

During the night of the 15th, Marshal .Macdonald had made 
a movement to concentrate on Liebertvolkwitz, but as it was 
not wished to let the Kolmberg fall into the enemy’s hands before 
morning I was ordered to watch it till daybreak. It was a ticklish 
duty, since it involved advancing with my regiment to the foot 
of the hill while the army retired half a league in the opposite 
direction. I ran the risk of being surrounded and carried off 
with my whole regiment by the enemy’s advance-guard. Their 
scouts could not fail to ascend the hiU as soon as the first light 
of dawn should permit them to see what was going on in the plain. 
It was splendid weather, and one could see very well by the 
starlight ; but as in such a case one can much more easily perceive 
from below men coming on to high ground than those above 
can see those below, I brought my squadrons as near as possible 
to the hill, and, after ordering perfect silence and stillness, awaited 
events. Chance very nearly produced one which would have 
been very fortunate for France and for the Emperor, and would 
have made me for ever famous. It happened thus : 

Half an hour before the first light of dawn, three horsemen, 
coming from the enemy’s side, slowly ascended the Kolmberg* 
They could not see us, while we plainly made out their outlines and 
heard their conversation* They were talking French ; one was 
a Russian, the other two Prussians* The &st, who appeared 
to be in authority, told one of the others to let their majesties 
know tliat there were no French at that point, and that they 
could come up, for in a few minutes all the plain would be visible, 
but that they must make the most of the time lest the French 
should send skirmishers in that direction. The officer to whom 
these words were addressed remarked that the escorts were still 
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some way oft. “ What matter ? ” was the answer, ‘‘ since there 
is no one but us here.” At this my tioops and I redoubled our 
attention, and soon perceived on the top of the hill a score of 
officers, one of whom dismounted. 

Although I certainly had had no expectation of capturing a 
great prize, I had warned my officers that if we saw any of the 
enemy on the Swedish redoubt, two squadrons should, at a signal 
which I would give with my handkerchief, work round the hill 
to the right and left, so as to cut off anyone who should have 
ventured so near to our army. I was, therefore, very hopeful, 
but just then the over-eagerness of one of my troopers wrecked 
my plan. The man, having accidentally let his sword diop, 
instantly took his carbine, and, feaiing to be left behind when J 
gave the signal for attack, fired into the group and killed a Prussian 
major. As you may suppose, in the twinkling of an eye all the 
enemy’s officers, having no escort but a few orderlies, and seeing 
themselves on the point of being surrounded by us, galloped 
away. Our people could not follow them far foi fear of them- 
selves falling into the hands of the escort, whom we could hear 
coming up. My men, however, captured two officers, fiom 
whom we could get no information, but afterwards I learnt fiom 
my friend, Baron von Stock, that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia and the King of Prussia were among the officers who had so 
nearly fallen into the hands of the French near tlie Swedish 
redoubt. If this had happened the destinies of Europe would 
have been changed. As, however, luck had decided otherwise, 
there was nothing left foi me but to withdraw quicldy towards 
the French army. 

On October 16, at eight in the morning, the allied batteries 
gave the signal foi attack. A brisk cannonade opened along all 
the line, and the allied army marched on us at all points. The 
action began on our right, wliere the Poles were driven back by 
the Prussians and abandoned the village of Mark-Kleebcrg. On 
our centre, the Russians and Austrians six times attacked Wachau 
and Liebertvolkwitz, and each time were beaten with heavy loss. 
The Emperor, doubtless regretting the abandonment of the 
Swedish redoubt, whence the enemy was pouiing a liail of giape 
upon us, gave orders to recapture the hiU, which was promptly 
effected by the 22nd light infantry supported by my regiment. 

After this success, the Emperor, being unable to produce any 
impression on the enemy’s wing owing to the great extent of 
their front, resolved merely to keep them employed while he 
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endeavoured to pierce their centre. To this end he send Afortiei 
with two divisions of infantry, and Oudinot with the Young Guard, 
towards Wachau, Drouot supporting the attack which to some 
extent succeeded, with sixty guns. 

On his side, Marshal Victor routed the Russian corps under 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg ; but the latter ralhed his troops 
at Jossa. At the same moment Launston and JVIacdonald 
debouched from Liebertvolkwitz, the enemy was put to flight, 
and the French took possession of the wood of Gross Possna * In 
vain did the Austrian cavalry under Klenau, supported by a 
pulk ” of Cossacks, endeavour to restore the fight ; it was charged 
and thrown into disorder by Sebastiani’s corps, after desperate 
fighting, in which my regiment took part. I lost some men, and 
my senior major, M. Pozac, was wounded by a lance in the breast, 
in consequence of having omitted to adopt the customary 
protection of his rolled-up cloak. 

As neither side had so far gained any marked advantages, 
Napoleon, by way of a decisive stroke, launched on the enemy’s 
centre his reserve, composed of all the Old Guard and a corps of 
fresh troops from Leipzig But at that moment a regiment of 
the enemy’s cavalry, which had made its way by design or accident 
to the rear of the French, caused some uneasiness among our 
troops. They halted and formed square to avoid a surprise, and 
before the cause of the alarm could be discovered night came on, 
and suspended operations at that point. 

On our extreme right, General Merfeldt had during the whole 
day been vainly trying to get possession of the passage over the 
Pleisse, which Poniatowski’s Poles defended. Towards evening, 
however, he succeeded in making himself master of the village 
of Dolitz, thus putting our right wing in danger. But the 
chasseurs of the Old Guard, under General Cunal, came up at 
the double, hurled the Austrians back over the river, taking 
several hundred prisoners. General Merfeldt himself falling, foi 
the third time in his life, into the hands of the French. Although 
the Poles had allowed Dolitz to be taken from them, the Emperor 
thought it well, in order to inspirit them, to give a marshal’s 
baton to their chief. Prince Poniatowski : he did not long enjoy 
the honour of bearing it. 

On the other side of the Elster the Austrian general, Gyulai, 
had carried the village of Lindenau after seven hours’ hard fighting. 
On hearing of this serious event, which endangered the retreat 
* [Called the University Wood.”] 
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:>i the greater part of his troops, the Empeior ordered General 
Bertrand to attack Lindenau, and the position was recaptured 
mth the bayonet. 

On our left Ney’s impatience nearly brought about a great 
disastei. That marshal, who was commanding the left wing 
posted according to the Emperor’s orders, finding that by ten 
o’clock no troops weie to be seen in front of him, of his own accoid 
sent one of his army corps undei General Souham to Wachau, 
where the fighting appeared to be hot. But during this ill-judged 
movement Maishal Blucher, who had been delayed, came up with 
the Army of Silesia, and captured the village of Mockcrn. There- 
upon Ney was obliged, owing to the i eduction of his force, to 
letire towaids evening within the walls of Leipzig, and to confine 
himself to defending the suburb of Halle, In this engagement 
the French lost heavily, and a bad eftcct was produced on those 
of our men who in other parts of the field could hear the firing 
in their lear, Towards eight in the evening all firing ceased on 
both sides and the night was quiet. 

Early on the i8th the army of tlie Coalition opened the attack. 
The 2 nd cavaliy corps, to which my regiment belonged, was posted 
as before between Idebertvolkwitz and Kolmberg. The fighting 
was hottest towaids our centre, where the village of Probstheida 
was attacked simultaneously by a Russian and a Prussian foice. 
Botli weie repulsed with heavy loss. But the combat went on at 
aU points, and the Russians attacked Holzhausen, which Macdonald 
successfully defended. Towards eleven o’clock firing was heard 
beyond Leipzig, in the direction of Lindenau ; and we heard that 
our troops had at that point broken the circle in which the enemy 
flattered himself that he had shut up the French army, and that 
General Beitrand was making his way in the direction of the 
Rliine. The Emperor then gave orders that the baggage should 
be withdiawn towards Lutzen. 

Meantime the plain was tlie scene of a fierce engagement about 
Connewitz and Lossnig ; and the earth sliook with the thunder 
of a thousand guns. The enemy tried to force the passage of the 
Pleisse, but were repulsed, though the Poles spoilt some of our 
finest cavalry chaiges. Then the first cavalry corps, seeing the 
Austrian and Prussian squadions coming u}' to the aid of their 
allies, issued from behind Probstheida, broke the enemy and drove 
them back on their reserves, which were commanded by the Grand 
Duke Constantine. The allies at once brought up immense forces 
and tiled to cany Probstheida, but tlie fomiidablc masses were 
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SO well received by our infantry that they promptly recoiled. At 
this point we lost Generals Vial and Rochambeau ; the latter had 
just been created marshal by the Emperor. 

Up to this time Bernadotte had not fought against the French, 
and was said to be wavering. But at length, under the exhorta- 
tions and even threats of Marshal Blucher, he decided to cross 
the Partha above the village of Mockau with his Swedes and one 
Russian corps. A brigade of Saxon hussars and lancers was 
posted at this point, and, on seeing Bernadotte’s leading Cossacks 
approach, made as though to charge them ; but they suddenly 
wheeled round, and forgetting the risk to which they were exposing 
their King, who was still in the midst of Napoleon’s army, these 
scoundrelly Saxons turned their muskets and cannons against the 
French. 

The head of Bernadotte’s army marched along the left bank of 
the Partha towards Sellershausen, which Reynier was defending. 
That general, whose troops were almost entirely drawn from the 
German contingents, after witnessing the desertion of the Saxon 
cavalry had lost confidence in the infantry of the same nation and 
placed Durutte’s cavalry near them to keep them in hand. But 
Ney with over-confidence, bade him deploy the Saxons, and send 
them in support of a French regiment which was holding the 
village of Paunsdorf. Hardly, however, had the Saxons got away 
from the French troops, when, seeing tlie Prussian standards near 
Paunsdorf, they made off at full speed in that direction, led by 
General Russel, their unworthy chief. Some French officers, 
unable to imagme such treachery, thought that the Saxons were 
going to attack the Prussians, so that General Gressot, Reynier’s 
chief of staff, actually hurried off to check what he took for over- 
eagerness ; but he found that he had none but enemies before him. 
This desertion of an entire army corps not only produced an 
alarming gap in the French line, but rekindled the ardour of the 
allied forces, and the Wurtemberg cavalry instantly followed the 
example of the Saxons. Bernadotte welcomed the traitors into 
his ranks, called upon their artillery to assist his, and even begged 
the English commissioner to lend him the battery of Congreve 

^ [The Count of Rochechouart gives a most picturesque description 
of hxs mission to Bernadotte, who, m the month of September, was 
still hesitating to pass the Elbe ; and similarly describes his meeting 
on the battle-field of Leipzig with the Crown Prince of Sweden, 

superb in the thickest of the fire, with dead and wounded all round 
him.”] 
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rockets which he had brought. These the former marshal of 
France directed upon the French. 

No sooner was the Saxon corps in the lanks of the enemy than 
It notified its treachery by a volley from all its guns — the comman- 
der exclaiming that he had burnt half his ammunition for the 
French, and would now fire the rest at them I Therewith he 
launched a hail of projectiles at us, of which my regiment received 
a large share. I lost some thiity men, including Captain Bertin, 
a most deserving officer, whose head was taken ofi by a round-shot. 
And it was Bemadotte, a Frenchman, for whom the blood of 
Frenchmen had earned a ciown, that gave us this finishing stroke ! 

Among this general dislovalty the King of Wurtembeig formed 
an honourable exception As I have said, he warned Napoleon 
that circumstances would force him to leave his cause ; but even 
aftei taking this supreme decision, he earned it out with perfect 
loyalty, ordering liis troops to take no action against the French 
without giving tliem ten days’ notice. Even when he had 
become our enemy, he expelled from his army the general and 
several of the officers who had taken their troops ovci into the 
Russian ranks during the battle of Leipzig, and deprived the 
deserting regiments of all their decorations. 

Meanwhile Probstheida continued to be the scene of a murder- 
ous struggle. The Old Guard was deployed in rear of the village, 
ready to aid its defendexs. Bulow’s corps, trying to advance, was 
crushed, but we lost General Delmas, a distinguished soldier and 
honourable man, who had fallen out with Napoleon at the creation 
of the Empire and lived ten years in retirement, but demanded 
to seive when his country was in danger. The French were 
maintaining their position all along the line. On the left, where 
hlacdonald and Sebastian! had held their ground between 
Probstheida and Stottcritz in the teeth of frequent attacks from 
Klenau’s Austrians and Doctoroif’s Russians, we were suddenly 
assailed by a charge of more than 20,000 Cossacks and Bashkirs. 
Their efforts were cliiefly directed against Sebastiani’s cavalry, 
and in a moment the barbarians surrounded our squadrons with 
loud shouts, letting oft thousands of arrows, Tlie loss these 
caused was slight, for tlie Bashkirs are totally undrilled and have 
no more notion of any formation than a flock of sheep. Thus they 
cannot shoot horizontally in front of them without hitting their 
own comrades, and are obliged to fire their arrows parabolically 
into the air, with more or less elevation according to the distance 
at which they judge the enemy to be. As this method does not 
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allow of accurate aiming, nine- tenths of the arrows are lost, while 
the few that hit are pretty well spent, and only fall with the 
force of their own weight, which is inconsiderable ; so that tlie 
wounds they cause are usually trifling. As they have no other 
weapons, they are certainly the least dangerous troops in the world. 
However, as they were coming up in myriads, and the more of 
these wasps one killed the more came on, the vast number of 
arrows with which they filled the air were bound sooner or later 
to inflict some severe wounds. Thus one of my non-commissioned 
officers, named Meslin, was pierced from breast to back by an 
arrow. Seizing it in both hands he broke it and drew the two 
portions from his body, but died a few minutes later. I fancy 
this was the only case of death caused by the Bashkirs’ arrows : 
but I had several men and horses hit, and was myself wounded 
by the ndiculous weapon. I had my sword in my hand, and was 
giving orders to an officer. As I raised my arm to indicate the 
direction in which he was to go, I felt my sword unexpectedly 
checked, and perceived a slight pain in the right thigh. Looking 
down I saw that an arrow four feet long was sticking an inch 
deep in my right thigh, though in the excitement of the fight I 
had not perceived the wound. I got Dr. Parot to take it out and 
place it in the regimental ambulance, for I wished to preserve 
it as a curious relic , but I am sorry to say it has been mislaid. As 
you may suppose, I did not leave my regiment for so slight a 
wound ; and, indeed, the moment was very critical. The rein- 
forcements brought up by Bernadotte and Blucher were attacking 
the suburb of Schonfdd, not far from the point where the Partha 
enters the town of Leipzig. Generals Lagrange and Friederichs 
repulsed seven assaults on this important point, driving the allies 
from the houses which they carried. General Friederichs was 
killed in the combat ; he was an excellent and brave officer, and 
had the further advantage of being the handsomest man in the 
French army. The enemy would, however, have probably 
captured Schonfeld, had not Marshal Ney flown to the support 
of that village. He himself received a contusion in the shoulder, 
which compelled him to leave the field. 

When night fell, the two armies were over most part of their 
lines in the same position as when the battle began. That 
evening my troopers, and indeed all Sebastiani’s crops, tethered 
their horses to the same pickets which they had used for the three 
previous days, and most of the battalions occupied the same 
bivouacs. Thus this battle, so vaunted as^a victory by our enemies, 
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was indecisive. We were inferior in numbers, with nearly all 
the nations of Europe against us and a crowd of traitors in our 
ranks, and yet did not lose an inch of ground. The English 
general, Sir Robert Wilson, who was present at Leipzig as British 
commissioner and whose evidence cannot be suspected of partiality 
says : “ In spite of the defection of the Saxon army in the middle 
of the battle, in spite of the ardent and persevering courage of 
the allied troops, drey could not carry a single one of tlie villages 
which the French proposed to hold as vital to theii position. 
The action was closed by night, leaving to the French, and especially 
to the defenders of Probstheida, the glory of having inspiied a 
generous envy in their enemies.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 

IN THE calm of tlie night which fell on the fields of Leipzig after 
the teirible battle which they had witnessed, the chiefs on both 
sides could consider their position. Napoleon’s was most unfav- 
ourable, and indeed if that great man has been blamed for not 
having retired behind the Saale a week befoie the battle, when 
he might still have avoided endangering the safety of his army, 
around which infinitely superior forces were about to foim a 
ring of steel, it is with much greater reason that many soldiers 
have disapproved his dispositions when he allowed himself to be 
completely surrounded on the battlefield of I^eipzig. 

We are now approaching a critical moment. The French had 
maintained their positions duiing the thiee days which the battle 
had lasted, but this success had only been obtained at the cost of 
mucli bloodshed, for they had had nearly 40,000 men disabled. 
The enemy had, it is true, lost 60,000, a difference which must 
be attributed to their pciSistcncy in attacking villages which we 
had entrenched, but as the number of their troops was infinitely 
greater than ours, our army was proportionately far more weakened 
by its losses than theirs. It must be added that as the French 
artillery had in the three days fired 220,000 rounds our reserves 
were exhausted, and we had only 16,000 rounds left— enough,, 
that is, for two hours’ fighting. This lack of ammunition, which 
ought to have been foreseen before engaging superior forces at a 
distance from our frontier, rendered Napoleon incapable of giving 
battle again, and he was compelled to make up his mind to order 
a retreat. 
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It was no easy matter to carry this out. The ground which 
we occupied, being damp meadows with brooks between them 
and intersected by three streams, offered a number of small 
valleys, and these we had to pass dose under the eyes of the 
enemy, who would find it easy to throw our march into disorder. 
There was only one way to secure our retreat : namely, the 
provision of a number of plank roads across the meadows, ditches 
and watercourses, and of larger bridges across the three streams, 
especially the Elster, into which the others flow at the very gates 
of Leipzig, Nothing was easier to effect, since any amount of 
planhs, beams, nails, &c., were close at hand in the town and 
suburbs. 

The whole army was under the impression that all this had 
been done on its first arrival, and the work added to on the 17th 
when there was no fighting. But by a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, and by inconceivable neglect, no steps had been 
taken. Among the documents which are extant about the battle, 
there is absolutely no official statement to show tliat any measures 
had been taken, if a retreat was necessary, to facilitate the outflow 
of the columns from either the river valleys or the streets of Leipzig. 

The Emperor’s chief of the head-quarters staff was Prince 
Berthier, who had been with him since the Italian campaign of 
1796. He was a man of capacity, accuracy, and devotion to duty, 
but he had often felt the effects of the imperial wrath, and had 
acquired such a dread of Napoleon’s outbreaks that he had vowed 
in no circumstance to take the initiative or ask any question, 
but to confine himself to executing orders which he received in 
writing. This system, while keeping the chief of the staff on 
good terms with his master, was injurious to the interests of the 
army ; for great as were the Emperor’s activity and talents, it 
was physically impossible for him to see to everything, and thus, 
if he overlooked any important matter, it did not get attended to. 

So it seems to have been at l»eipzig. Nearly all the marshals 
and generals commanding army corps pointed out to Berthier, 
over and over again, the necessity of providing many passages 
to secure the retreat in the event of a reverse, but he always 
answered : “ The Emperor has given no orders.” Nothing could 
be got out of him, so that when, on the night of the l8th, the 
Emperor gave the order to retreat on Weissenfels and the SaaJe, 
there was not a beam or a plank across a single brook. 

Meanwhile, the troops were marching from that field which 
had witnessed their prowess and been watered by so much of their 
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blood. The Emperor left his bivouac at 8 p.m., and took up his 
position in tlie town at the Prussian Arms in the horsemarket. 
After giving his orders, he visited the King of Saxony, whom he 
found making arrangements to follow him. The King, a model 
fnend, expected that, to pumsh him for his fidelity to the Emperor 
of the French, the allied sovereigns would deprive him of his 
crown, but he was most afflicted by the thought that his army had 
disgraced itself. Napoleon could not console the good old man, 
and only with difficulty persuaded him to stay at Leipzig and 
send one of his ministers to make terms with the Coalition. The 
Emperor then took leave of the King, the Queen, and their 
daughter. The parting was the more touching by the fact ot 
news having come that the allies declined to enter into any engage- 
ment as to the course they meant to take with regard to the Saxon 
monarch. He would, therefore, be at their meicy, and in his 
rich provinces they had strong motives for severity. 

About eight o’clock in the evening the corps of Victor and 
Augereau, the ambulances, part of the artillery, the cavalry, and 
tile imperial guard began to letreat. While they were passing 
through Lindenau, Ney, Marmont, and Rcynier guarded the 
suburbs of Halle and Rosenthal. Lauriston, Macdonald, and 
Poniatowski entered the town and established themselves behind 
the gates, the walls of which had battlements. Thus all was 
ready for an obstinate resistance by the rear-guard, and the army 
was free to retreat in good order. Still, Napoleon, wishing to 
spare the town the horrors of street fighting, had allowed the 
magistrates to petition the allied sovereigns for an armistice of a 
few hours that the evacuation might be conducted with order. 
This humane proposal was rejected, and the allies, in hope of 
profiting by any disorder which might arise in the French rear- 
guard, scrupled not to expose one of the laigest towns in Germany 
to total destruction. Then, in their indignation, several generals 
proposed to the Emperor to secure the retreat of his army by 
concentrating it within the town, and setting fire to all the 
suburbs except that of Lindenau. I think that the refusal to 
allow us to retreat unmolested justified us in employing all possible 
means of defence, and that as fire was the most effective wo should 
have made use of it ; but Napoleon could not make up liis mind to 
it. This excessive magnanimity lost him his crown, for the 
fight whicli I am going to relate cost us nearly as many men as 
the three days’ battle. Indeed, it was more disastrous, for it 
demoralized the army, which would otherwise have reached France 
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in considerable strength ; and the fine way in which our weak 
remnant opposed the allies for three months shows pretty well 
what we could have done if the survivors of the great batde had 
recrossed the Rhine without losing their arms and their organiza- 
tion. France would probably have repelled the invaders. 

But it was not to be so ; for while Napoleon, with a too chival- 
rous generosity — ^mistaken, as I think — ^was refusing to bum an 
enemas town and thus secure without a blow the safe retreat of 
his army, Bernadotte, the unwoithy Crown Prince of Sweden, 
blaming the lack of zeal which his allies showed in the destruction 
of his fellow-countrymen, launched all his troops against the 
suburb of Taucha, captured it, and entered the town. Following 
his example, Blucher with his Prussians, the Russians, and the 
Austrians attacked the rear of the French columns in their retreat 
towards the Lindenau bridge over the Elster ; and finally, to fill 
our cup, a smart musketry fire opened near that bridge, the 
only way of retreat open to our troops. This fire came from the 
battalions of the Saxon guard, who had been left in the town 
with their King. Regretting that they had not been able to 
desert with the rest of their army, and wishing to testify their 
German patriotism, they attacked the French in rear, before the 
palace of their sovereign. In vain did the unfortunate prince, 
appearing on the balcony, where the bullets were flying, exclaim 
to his officers and men, Cowards I kill me, your sovereign, and 
spare me the sight of your dishonour.” The scoundrels continued 
to assassinate the French, and the King, returning to his apart- 
ments, seized the colours of his guard and flung them into the fire. 

The last kick was given to our troops by a Baden battalion 
which, being notorious for cowardice, had been left in the town 
during the battle to chop wood for the bakehouses. These 
miscreants, from the shelter of the windows of the great bakery, 
also fired on our soldiers, killing a great number. The French, 
meanwhile, made a brave resistance, defending themselves in the 
houses, and, in spite of their losses, disputing the ground foot by 
foot with the allied armies, while they retired in good order 
towards the bridge of Lindenau. 

The Emperor had vdth difficulty got out of the town, and 
reached the suburb. At the last bridge, called the Mill-bridge, 
he dismounted, and not tiU then gave orders to charge the mine 
under the main bridge. Further, he sent orders to Ney, Macdonald, 
and Poniatowski to hold the town twenty-four hours longer, so 
as to allow the artillery and baggage time to get through the 
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suburb and across the bridges. Then he remounted ; but he had 
hardly ridden a thousand paces along the road to Lutzen when a 
fearful explosion was heard. The great bridge over the Elster 
had blown up. And the troops under Macdonald, Lauriston, 
Reynier, and Poniatowski with more than 200 guns, were still in 
Leipzig, and their retreat was wholly cut off. It was a climax to 
our disasters. 

After the destruction of the bridge, some ol the French threw 
themselves into the Elster, in the hope of swimming across. Some 
succeeded, including Marshal Macdonald; but the greater number, 
Prince Poniatowski among them, were drowned, because when 
they had crossed the river they could not get up the muddy banks, 
which were lined, moreover, with the enemy^s skirmishers. Those 
of our men who remained in the town, thinking only how to sell 
their lives dearly, barricaded themselves behind the houses, and 
fought valiantly aD the day and a part of the night ; but their 
ammunition failed, their hastily-raised entrenchments were forced, 
and nearly all were slain. The slaughter did not cease till two 
in the morning. 

All this time the allied sovereigns, Bernadotte among them, 
assembled in the chief square, were relishing their victory, and 
deliberating how best to make sure of its results. The number 
of French massacred in the houses is reckoned at 13,000, and 
25,000 were made prisoners. The enemy took also 250 guns. 

After this general account of the events which followed the 
battle of Leipzig, 1 ought to tell you what specially befell my 
regiment and SebastianPs corps, to which it belonged. As we 
had for three days beaten off the enemy and held our part of the 
field, the troops were much astonished and grieved to hear on 
the evening of the i8th that for want of ammunition we were 
going to retreat. We hoped (and it seems to have been the 
Emperor’s design) that he would at least go no further than beyond 
the Saale ; where we might, in the neighbourhood of the fortress 
of Erfurt, replenish our powder wagons and recommence hostilities. 
We mounted then at 8 p.m. on October 18, and quitted the field 
where we had fought for three days, and where so many of our 
comrades had fallen with honour. Hardly were we out of our 
bivouac, when we felt the inconvenience arising from the neglect 
of the imperial staff to prepare for the retreat of so large an army. 
Every minute the columns were stopped by broad ditches, by 
marshes and broob, which might so easily have been bridged. 
Horses and wheels stuck in the mud : and as the night was dark 
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there were blocks everTwhere. Our march was, therefore, very 
slow, and my regiment, being at the head of Exelmans’, the leading 
division, did not reach the lindenau bridge till 4a.m, on the 19th. 
As we crossed it, we were far from foreseeing the frightful 
catastrophe which it was in a few hours to witness. 

Day broke ; the broad road was covered with troops of all arms 
in great number, which showed that the army would be still 
strong when it reached the Saale. The Emperor came by ; but 
as he galloped along the flank of the column he heard none of the 
acclamations which were wont to proclaim his presence. The 
army was ill-content with the little care which had been taken 
to secure its retreat ; but what would the troops have said if they 
had known with how little foresight the passage of the Elster 
had been arranged ? They had crossed it ; but many of their 
comrades were about to find their deaths there. We were halting 
at Markranstadt, a little town three leagues from Leipzig, when 
we heard the explosion of the mine ; but instead of being grieved, 
all rejoiced ; for we doubted not that it had been fired to prevent 
the passage of the enemy after all our columns were safe across. 

During the few hours^ rest which we took at Markranstadt 
I was able to look at our squadrons in detail, and learn the losses 
of the regiment in the three days’ fighting. I was horrified to 
find that they amounted to 149, of which sixty, including two 
captains, three lieutenants, and eleven non-commissioned ofiicers 
were killed ; a terrible proportion out of 700, which had been the 
strength of the regiment on the morning of the i6th. Nearly 
all the wounds were caused by grape or round-shot, which 
unhappily allowed small hope of recovery. 

While the Emperor and the divisions from Leipzig were halted 
at Markranstadt came the disastrous news of the destruction, of 
the Lindenau bridge- The army had lost by this nearly all its 
artillery ; half the troops were left as prisoners, and thousands 
of our wounded comrades handed over to the outrage of the hostile 
soldiery, hounded on by its infamous officers to the slaughter.* 
Grief was universal, for each man had a relation or a friend to 
mourn. The Emperor appeared overwhelmed ; but he ordered 
S^bastiani’s cavalry to return as far as the bridge for the protection 
of individuals who might succeed in crossing the river at one 

* [It is only fair to the victors to say that eye-witnesses j^ve a 
very different account of their conduct towards the wounded than 
these expressions would seem to imply. But probably they only 
indicate the temper of the French army at the moment.] 
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point or another. My regiment and the 24th, being ilie best 
mounted, were ordered to lead the column and to go at full trot. 
General Wathiez being unwell, it fell to me, as senior colonel, to 
command the brigade. Hardly had we traversed half the distance 
when we heard frequent shots, and as we drew near the suburb 
we could distinguish the despairing cries of tlie unhappy French, 
who, unable to retreat, and without cartridges, were being hunted 
from street to street, and butchered in a cowardly manner by 
Prussians, Badeners, and Saxons. 

The fury of my two regiments was indescribable. Every man 
breathed vengeance, and regretted that vengeance was almost 
impossible, since the Elster, with its broken bridge, lay between 
us and the assassins. Our rage increased when we met about 
2,000 French, mostly without clothing, and nearly all wounded, 
who had only escaped death by leaping into the river and swim- 
ming across under tlie fire from the other bank. Among them 
was Marshal Macdonald, who owed his life to his bodily strength 
and his practice in swimming. He was completely naked, and 
his horse had been drowned. I hastily got him some clothes and 
lent him my led horse, which allowed him to rejoin the Emperor 
at once and leport the disaster he had witnessed, one of the chief 
episodes in it being the death by drowning of Prince Poniatowski. 

The remainder of the French who had crossed the river, having 
had to get rid of their arms in order to be able to swim, were 
without means of defence ; they were running across the fields 
to escape from some 400 or 500 Prussians and others, who, not 
content with the bath of French blood which they had had in 
the town and suburbs, had laid planks across the pieces of the 
exploded bridge and had come over to kill such of our unhappy 
soldiers as they could overtake on the road to Markranstadt. 
When I caught sight of this band of murderers, I ordered M. 
Schneit, colonel of the 24th, to make a combined movement with 
my regiment, by means of which we enclosed these brigands in a vast 
semicircle. Then I gave the order to sound the charge. The 
effect was terrible. The bandits, taken by surprise, offered only 
a feeble resistance, and there was a very great slaughter, for no 
quarter was given. So enraged was 1 , that before the charge I 
had vowed to run my sword through all who came within my 
reach. Yet when I was in the thick of them and saw that they 
weic drunk, in disorder, and with no commanders but two Saxon 
officers, who trembled before the approaching vengeance, 1 saw 
that it was no case of fighting, but an execution, in which it did 
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not become me to take a part. I dreaded lest I might actually 
find pleasure in killing some of the scoundrels with my own hand. 
So I sheathed my sword, and left the task of exterminating the 
assassins to my troopers. Two-thirds of them fell on the spot ; 
the rest, among them two officers and several men of the Saxon 
guards, fled towards the bridge in hope of recrossing the river 
by the planks. But as they could only go in single file, and our 
men were pressing them hard, they made for a large mn close by, 
whence they set to work to fire on my people, some Badenese and 
Prussian piiets on the further bank aiding. 

As it was probable that the noise of the fight might attract 
large forces towards the bridge, who, without crossing the river, 
could destroy my two regiments by musketry and artillery fire, 

I resolved to lose no time. I ordered most of my men to dismount, 
and, taking a good supply of cartridges, to attack the inn in rear 
and set fire to the stables and hay-lofts. On this, the assassins, 
finding themselves about to be caught by the flames, made an 
effort to escape ; but as fast as they appeared at the gates the 
chasseurs shot them down. In vain did they send one of the 
Saxon officers to me : I refused to treat the monsters who had 
butchered our comrades as soldiers who surrendered honourably. 
The Prussian, Saxon, and Badenese assassins who had crossed the 
foot-bridge were therefore all exterminated. I announced the 
fact to General Sebastian!, and he halted the other brigades 
half-way. 

The fire which we had kindled soon reached the neighbouring 
houses. A great part of the village of Lindenau was burnt, and the 
reconstruction of the bridge and passage of the enemy’s troops in 
pursuit of the French army thereby delayed. 

Our expedition ended, I brought back the brigade to Markran- 
stadt, as well as the 2,000 French who had escaped the disaster 
at the bridge. Among them were officers of all ranks. The 
Emperor questioned them as to what they knew regarding the 
explosion of the mine and the massacre of the French prisoners by 
the allies. It is probable that the sad tale made Napoleon regret 
that he had not followed the advice which had been given him 
that morning to secure the retreat of the army and prevent any 
attack from the enemy by setting fire to the suburbs, and, even, 
if necessary, to the town of Leipzig. I may say that nearly all 
the inhabitants had left the place during the three days’ battle. 

In our counter-attack at the bridge of Lindenau, only three 
men in my brigade had been wounded, and only one of my 
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regiment, but he was one of my biavest and best non-commissioned 
officers, named Foucher. In the attack on the inn a bullet had 
made four holes in him, passing thiough both his thighs. In 
spite of this severe wound, the brave Foucher went through the 
retreat on horseback, refused to go into hospital at Eifurt, and 
accompanied the regiment into France. His comrades and all 
the troopers of his section took, mdeed, particular care of him, 
and in all respects he deserved it. 

When I left Leipzig, I was in fear for the wounded men of my 
regiment whom 1 had left there, among them Major Pozac. 
But, fortunately, the distant suburb in which I had left them 
was not visited by the Prussians. 

After crossing the Saale Napoleon thanked and bade farewell 
to the officers and some troops of the Confederation of the Rhine 
who, whether from honourable feeling or for want of an oppor- 
tunity to desert, were still in our ranks. He caiiied his magnani- 
mity so far as to allow these soldiers to retain their arms, although 
as their sovereigns had joined his enemies, he had the right to 
detain them as prisoners. The French army continued its letreat 
to Erfurt, with no event except the combat of Kosen, where a 
single French division beat an Austrian army corps, and took 
prisoner its commander Count Gyulai. 

Always beguiled by the hope of returning to the attack of 
Germany, in which case the fortresses which he was compelled 
to leave would be of great service to him, Napoleon established a 
strong garrison at Erfurt. He had left 25,000 men under Saint- 
Cyr at Dresden, 30,000 at Hamburg under Davout, while the 
various fortresses on the Oder and the Elbe were garrisoned in 
proportion to their importance. These were additional losses 
to those which Danzig and the other places on the Vistula had 
already cost us. I need not repeat here what 1 have said about 
the inconvenience of distributing forces to hold places from which 
one is about to retire, but will merely say that Napoleon left in 
the fortresses of Germany 80,000 soldien, not one of whom saw 
France again before tlie fall of the Empire ; which they might, 
perhaps, have prevented if they had been united on our frontiers. 

Our artillery repaired its losses in the arsenal of Erfurt. The 
Emperor, who up till then had borne his reverses with stoical 
fortitude, was affected by the desertion of his brother-in-law. 
Under the pretext of going to defend his kingdom of Naples, 
Murat left Napoleon, to whom he owed everything. Formerly 
so brilliant in war, he had done nothing remarkable during this 
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campaign. It is certain that while he was still among us he had 
been keeping up a correspondence with Mettemidi, and the 
Austrian minister, placing before his eyes the example of Berna- 
dotte, had, in the name of the alhed sovereigns, guaranteed him 
the preservation of his kingdom if he would take his place among 
Napoleon’s enemies. Murat left the French army at Erfurt, and 
no sooner had he reached Naples than he prepared to make war 
upon us. 

At Erfurt also the Emperor heard of the audacious manoeuvre 
of the Bavarians, his former allies, who, after betraying his cause, 
liad joined an Austiian corps, and marched, under command of 
General Wrede, with the intention not only of opposing the 
passage of the French aimy, but of taking it and the Emperor 
prisoners. Wrede mardied for two days parallel with our army, 
and was already at Wurzburg with 60,000 men. He detached 
10,000 towards Frankfort, and with the remainder proceeded 
towards the small fortress of Hanau, with a view of blocking the 
road to the F rench. He had been with us on the Russian campaign 
and thought to find the French army still in the wretched state 
to which cold and hunger had reduced it when it reached the 
Beresina ; but we soon showed him that, in spite of our misfortunes 
we still had some troops in good condition, and quite enough to 
beat the Austrians and Bavarians. 

Not knowing that beyond Erfurt the allied tioops whom we 
had fought at Leipzig had been following us only at a considerable 
distance, Wrede had become very enterprising, and thought to 
catch us between two fires. This he could not do ; stiU, as several 
cjt the enemy’s corps were seeking to outflank our right by way 
of the Franconian Mountains, while the Bavarians met us in 
front, our situation might become critical. Then Napoleon, rising 
to the height of the danger, marched briskly on Hanau, the 
approaches to which are covered by thick forests, and especially 
by the famous defile of Geluhausen, through which the Kinzig 
flows. This stream, the banks of which are very steep, runs be- 
tween two mountains where there is only a narrow passage for the 
river, beside which a very fine road has been hewn out of the 
rock, going from Fulda to Frankfort-on-Main, by way of Hanau. 
Sebastiani’s cavalry, which had acted as advance-guard from 
Weissenfels to Fulda, ought at that point where the road enters 
the mountains to have been replaced by infantry. I have never 
known for what reason that grand principle of war was not followed 
on this occasion ; but, to our surprise, Exelmans’ light cavalry 
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division continued to maich in fiont of tlic army. My regiment 
and the 24th were at the head, and I commanded the brigade. 
We learned from the peasants that the Austro-Bavarian army was 
already at Hanau, and that a strong division was coming to meet 
us to dispute our passage through the defile. 

My position as commander of the advancc-guaid now became 
veiy ticklish. How was I, without a single foot-soldier, and with 
my cavalry shut in between lofty hills and an impassable torrent, 
to attack infantry whose scouts could climb the rocks and shoot us 
down at point-blank range ? I at once sent to tlie rear of the 
column to let the general kiow, but Exelmans was not to be found. 
So, as my orders were to advance, and I could not stop tlic divisions 
behind me, I maiched on, until at an elbow in the valley my scouts 
reported that theie was a detacliment of the enemy’s hussars in 
front. The Austiians and Bavarians had made the same mistake 
as our leaders. We had to attack with cavalry a long and narrow 
defile in which not more than ten or twelve hoises could walk 
abreast, and they were sending cavalry to defend a place which a 
hundred light infantry could have held against any number of 
hoise. I was rejoiced to see that the enemy had no infantry, 
and as I knew by experience that when two columns meet in a 
narrow place tlie advantage is always to tlie side that makes the 
charge, I sent my picked company ahead at full speed. Only 
the first section could touch the enemy, but it did so so thorouglily 
that the Austrian column was thrown into disorder, and my 
troopers had only to hold their swords straight. 

We pursued for more than an hour. The enemy were Ott’s 
regiment, and I never saw finer hussars. They were just from 
Vienna; and their uniforms, handsome, if a little theatrical, 
were as new and smart as you could wish. You might have 
thought they came from a ball-room or a theatre. Their brilliant 
costume contrasted strangely with the more than modest get-up 
of our chasseurs, many of whom were still wearing the clothes, 
stained with smoke and dust, in which they had bivouacked for 
a year and a half past ; but brave hearts and sturdy limbs were 
inside them. The white jackets of Ott’s hussars were soon 
terribly blood-stained, and the trim regiment lost more than 200 
killed and wounded. Not one of ours was touched, as the enemy 
never had a chance of turning round. Our men took a number 
of excellent horses and gold-laced jackets. So far all had gone 
well ; but as I galloped after the stream of pursuers I was not 
without anxiety ns to the end of this curious fight. The hills on 
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each side of the stieam were falling away, and it was clear that 
we were approaching the end of valley. There we should 
probably find a plain full of infantry, and might have to pay dear 
'for our success. Happily it was not so. On issuing from the 
defile we saw nothing but the cavalry, including the main portion 
of Ott’s hussars, whom we had just handled so roughly, and who 
now drew along some fifteen squadrons with them in tlreir 
headlong retreat on Hanau. 

Then General Sebastian! made his three divisions of cavalry 
debouch. These were soon supported by the infantry under Victor 
and Macdonald, with several batteries ; the Emperor and part of 
the guard presently appeared and the remainder of the army 
followed. We bivouacked in a neighbouring wood, at not more 
than a league from Hanau and the Austro^Bavarian army. 

The Emperor relieved the army very materially by sending all 
the baggage off to Coblenz, escorted by some battalions of 
infantry and the cavalry of Lefebvre-Desnouettes and Milhaud. 
On tlie morning of the 30th he had with him only Macdonald’s 
and Victor’s infantiy, 5,000 bayonets m all, and Sebastiani’s 
cavaliy. 

On the side by which we approached, Hanau is covered by a 
great forest, through which the road passes, the trees being 
large enough to allow scarcely impeded movement. The town 
of Hanau is on the further bank of the Kinzig. General Wrede, 
who as a rule was not devoid of military talent, had committed 
the huge blunder of posting his army with the river in its rear ; 
thereby depriving it of the support offered by the fortifications 
of Hanau. His only means of communication and retreat was 
by the bridge of Lamboy. No doubt the position which he 
occupied barred the road to Frankfort and to France, and he 
thought himself well able to stop us. 

At daybreak on October 30 the battle began. It was like a 
great hunting expedition. A few rounds of grape, the fire of the 
infantry skirmishers, and a charge in loose order by Sebastiani’s 
cavalry dispersed the enemy’s first line, awkwardly posted on the 
edge of the wood. But when we had advanced a little further, 
our squadrons could only act in the few clearings, and the light 
infantry pursued the Bavarians singly, driving them from tree 
to tree till they got out of the wood. Then they were brought up 
by the enemy’s line, 40,000 strong, with eighty guns in its front. 
If the Emperor had then had all the troops whom he brought 
away from Leipzig, a vigorous attack would have mastered the 
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biidge, and Wrede would have paid dear for his rashness ; but 
the corps of Mortier, Marmonl, and Bertiand, and the great 
park of artillery had been delayed by the defiles, and Napoleon 
had only 10,000 combatants at his disposal* The enemy should 
have seized the oppoitunity for a brisk charge ; but they did not 
venture it, and their hesitation allowed time for the artillery of 
the guard to come up. As soon as General Drouot, who comman- 
ded it, had fifteen pieces on the field he opened fire ; and his line 
increased gradually, till it showed fifty guns. These he caused 
to advance firing, though he had few troops to support liim ; 
but this, owing to the smoke of so great a battery, the enemy did 
not find out. At last, just as a puff of wind drove the smoke 
away, the chasseuis of the guaid appeared. 

At the sight of the bearskins the Bavarian infantry recoiled in 
consternation. Wishing to check the disoidcr at any cost. General 
Wrede made all the cavalry at his disposal charge our guns, and in 
a moment the battery was surrounded by a doud of horsemen. 
But at the voice of their intrepid chief, who, sword in hand, was 
setting the example of a valiant resistance, the French gunners 
seized their muskets and remained immovable behind the carriages, 
whence they fired on the enemy at close quarters. Numbers 
would, however, have triumphed, but that at the Emperor’s 
order the whole of Sebastiani’s cavalry and that of the guard, 
grenadiers, dragoons, chasseurs, Mamelukes, lancers, dashed 
furiously on the enemy, killing a great number and dispersing the 
rest. Then flying upon the squares of Bavarian infantry, they 
broke them with heavy loss, and the routed Bavarian army fled 
towards the bridge and the town of Hanau. 

The Emperor, on leaving the forest of Hanau, had scarcely 
gone two leagues on the road to Frankfort when he learned that 
the battle had begun again behind him. The Bavarian general, 
who had feared after his defeat that the Emperor would stick 
to his heels till he had made an end of him, when he saw that the 
French army cared more about reaching the Rhine than about 
pursuing him, plucked up courage and made a smart attack on 
our rear-guard. But the corps of Macdonald, Marmont and 
Bertrand, who had occupied Hanau during the night, received 
his army with the bayonet, and overthrew it with great slaughter. 
General Wrede was severely wounded, and his son-in-law, the 
Prince of Oettingen, was killed. The command of the enemy’s 
army devolved on the Austrian general Fresnel, who gave orders 
for a retreat, wliile wc continued our march to the Rhine 
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unmolested, crossing it on November 2 and 3, after a campaign in 
which brilliant victories had been mingled wii depressing reverses. 
The cause of these last was Napoleon’s mistake in quarrelling with 
Austria instead of making peace after his victories in the month 
of June. All Germany followed, and Napoleon soon had the 
whole of Europe against him. 

After our return to France the Emperor stayed only six days 
at Mainz, and then went to Paris — a prompt departure with 
which the army found fault. It was admitted that there were 
strong political leasons calling him to Paris ; but it was thought 
that the duty of reorganizing the army also had claims on him, 
and that he should have gone to and fro between it and the capital, 
for experience might have taught him that when he was absent 
little 01 nothing was done. 

The last cannon-shots which I heard in 1813 were fired at the 
battle of Hanau, and that day went very near to be the last of 
my life. My regiment charged five times — ^twice upon infantry 
squares, once upon guns, and twice on Bavarian cavalry ; but the 
greatest danger which I ran arose from the explosion of a wagon 
full of shells, which took place close to me. As I have said, the 
Empjeror ordered the cavalry to make a general charge at a very 
difficult moment. Now, in such a case, it is not enough for a 
commanding officer, and especially when he is engaged in a 
forest, to send his regiment straight forward, as I have seen many 
do ; he must cast a rapid glance over the ground to which his 
squadrons are coming, so that he may not lead them into swampy 
places. I marched, therefore, some paces in front, followed by 
my legimental staff, and having beside me a trumpeter who 
signalled, as I bade, the obstacles which the various squadrons 
would find in front of them. Although the trees stood wide 
apart, the passage through the forest was difficult for cavalry, 
because the ground was piled with men and horses killed or 
wounded, and with weapons, guns, and wagons which the Bavarians 
had left. It is easy to see that it is difficult in such a case for a 
colonel, as he gallops amid bullets and cannon-balls, to examine the 
ground which his squadrons have to cross, and at the same time 
take any thought for his personal safety. I had to leave this to 
the intelligence and nimbleness of my excellent horse Azolan ; but 
the small group which followed me close had been greatly thinned 
by a discharge of grape, which had wounded many of my orderlies, 
and I had only my trumpeter near me, when suddenly from the 
whole line I lieai d shouts of “ Colonel ! colonel 1 look out ! ” and 
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ten paces from me I saw a Bavarian artillery wagon which one of 
onr shells had just set on fire. A huge tree which had been cut 
down by the cannon-balls barred the road in front of me. To go 
round would have taken me too long. I called to the trumpeter to 
stoop, and lying flat over my saddle-bow, I look my horse at the 
jump. Azolan made a long leap, but not long enough to clear all 
the branches, and his legs got caught among them. Meantime 
the wagon was blazing and the powder would take fire in a moment. 
I gave myself up for lost, when my horse, as though he had 
undei stood our common danger, began bounding four or five feet 
high, always getting further from the wagon, and as soon as he 
was clear of the branches he went ofl: at such a stretching gallop 
that he was almost literally ventre a ter re, I shivered when the 
explosion took place, but I must have been out of the reach of 
tlie bui sting shells, for neither my horse nor I was touched. It 
was otherwise with my young trumpeter, for when the regiment 
resumed its march after the explosion they saw the poor fellow 
dead and horribly mutilated by. the splinters. His horse also 
was blown to pieces. My brave Azolan had saved me already at 
the Katzbach, and now I owed him my life a second time. I 
caressed him, and, as though to show his joy, the poor animal 
whinnied aloud, Theie are moments when one is lead to believe 
that some creatures have far more intelligence than is generally 
thought. 

I keenly regretted my trumpeter, who was beloved by the 
whole regiment no less for his courage than for his general be- 
haviour. He was the son of a professor at the college of Toulouse ; 
had been through his course there, and took great delight in 
spouting Latin. An hour before his death the poor lad, having 
observed that nearly all the trees in the forest of Hanau were 
beeches, and that their spreading branches formed a kind of roof, 
found it a suitable occasion to repeat the Eclogue of Virgil which 
begins with the verse ; — 

Tityrc, tu patulaj rccubans sub tegmine fagi. 

Marshal Macdonald, who happened to pass at the moment, 
laughed heartily, exclaiming, ‘‘There’s a little chap whose 
memory isn’t disturbed by his surroundings ! It is certainly 
the first time that anyone has recited Virgil under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns.” 

The remnants of the French army expected when they crossed 
the Rhine that their hardships would be at an end as soon as they 
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were on their native soil ; but they* were greatly mistaken. The 
Government and the Emperor himself had so reckoned on our 
success that no arrangements had been made to receive the troops 
at the frontier and reorganize them. On the very day of our 
entry into Mainz the men and horses would have had no food if 
they had not been billeted about in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. The inhabitants, however, had had no experience of 
feeding soldiers since the old Revolutionary wars. They complained 
loudly, and in fact the charge fell too heavily on the communes. 

The sick and wounded were established as well as circumstances 
permitted in the hospitals of Mainz, and in order to watch the 
line of the Rliine from Basle to Holland all able-bodied men 
joined the nuclei of their regiments, and the divisions and army 
corps, sadly weakened, were distributed along the river. My 
regiment, with what was left of Sebastiani’s corps, went down the 
Rhine by easy marches. The weather was splendid, and the 
country lovely ; but we were all heart-broken, foreseeing, as we 
did, that France was going to lose these fair countries, and that 
her misfortunes would not stop there. 

After passing some time at Cleves and Urdingen, we went on 
to Nimeguen. On the further bank we could see the Dutch and 
German population tearing the French flag from their towers 
and replacing those of their old sovereign. Amid our melancholy 
thoughts the colonels did their best to reorganize their few 
remaining troops ; but we could do little for want of supplies. 
Moreover, the necessity of feeding the army forced the Emperor 
to keep it scattered ; while in order to organize it, it should have 
been concentrated. Meanwhile the enemy required time to 
recover from the rough handling we had given them, and were in 
no condition to cross the Rhine and interfere with our reorganiza- 
tion. They left us alone, therefore, throughout November and 
December, and I passed those months chiefly on the banks of 
the Rhine with the phantom of an army corps commanded by 
Macdonald. 

At length all the colonels received orders to take all their men 
who were unmounted to the dep6ts of their regiments, and that 
of the 23rd Chasseurs being still at Mons, I went there. There 
1 saw the eventful year 1813 out — ^a year in which I had borne 
many toils and incurred many dangers. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

I BEGAN the year 1814 at Mons. Physically, I ran no dangers 
that year equal to those of its predecessors ; but I undeiwent far 
greater moral suffering. 

All my troopers who were still mounted having remained at 
Nimeguen, I found at the depot only men in want of horses. 
These I was trying to supply from the Aidennes, when the course 
of events interfered. On January i, after nearly three months’ 
hesitation, the enemy crossed the Rhine at several points. The 
two most important were Caub, between Bingen and Coblenz, 
close to the Lurlei ; and Basle, where the Swiss violated their 
neutrality by throwing open the bridge. They have a way of 
insisting on or renouncing their neutiality according to their 
interests of the moment. 

The number of the invading troops was reckoned at 500,000 
to 600,000. France was exhausted by twenty-five yeais of war ; 
more than half her soldieis were prisoners in foreign lands, and 
many of her provinces were ready to break away on the first 
opportunity ; among them, that to which Mons, tlie capital of 
the department of Jemmapes, belonged. This bioad and lich 
country, annexed at first to France de facto by the war of 1792, 
and then dejure by the Treaty of Amiens, had grown so accustomed 
to the union that it had distinguished itself after the Russian 
disaster by the zeal which it displayed in helping the Emperor 
to restore his army to its former footing, and the willingness with 
which it complied with all kinds of requisitions. But our losses 
in Germany had taken heart out of the Belgians, and I found the 
spirit of the population changed. There was regret for the old 
paternal government of Austria, and a keen desire for separation 
from France, and the perpetual wars which were ruining commerce 
and industry. In short, Belgium was only awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to revolt; and owing to her position in tlic rear of the weak 
army corps which we had on the Rhine, nothing could have been 
more dangerous for us. The Emperor accordingly sent troops 
to Brussels under General Maison, a man of ability and solid 
character. 

After visiting various departments he found that that of Jem- 
mapes, and especially the town of Mons, was deeply disaffected. 
People talked openly of taking men against the weak garrisons ; 
nor could the commandant. General 0 , gouty, old, and 
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indolent, as ii native of Belgium, besides, afraid of compromising 
himself in the eyes of his countrymen, have done anything to 
hinder it. Genera] Maison relieved him of his functions, and 
appointed mo commandant of the department of Jemmapes. It 
vvas a difficult duty ; for next to the men of Li^ge, those of Mons 
and its disnict aie the boldest and most turbulent in all Belgium ; 
while to keep them in check I liad only a battalion of 400 recruits, 
some gendarmes, and 200 dismounted troopers of my own regi- 
ment, fifty of whom wore natives of those parts. All I could really 
count on, theiefi^ro, were the remaining 150 chasseurs, who, being 
French by biith, and having all fought under me, would have 
followed me anywhere. The officers were good; and those of 
the infantry, especially the major, were perfectly wiUmg to back 
me up. 1 could not but see that if we came to blows the odds 
would be great. Ft ( >111 my hotel I could see every day 3,000 or 
4,000 peasants iiud attisans, aimed with big sticks, assembling in 
the squau* and listening to the talk of certain retired Austrian 
officers, 'rhese men, all wealthy and of good family, had left 
the service when Felgiuni was joined to France, and now preached 
against th<* Fnipirc, which had loaded them with taxes, carried 
their children off to the wais, and so forth. This talk found all 
the readier listeners in that it was addressed by great landowners 
to thcii tenants and persons whom they employed and over whom 
they hud great influence. 

Every day, too, brought news ot the enemy’s advance from 
JBrnss(‘ls, driving before them the remnants of Macdonald’s corps. 
All h'rcnch officials left the department to take refuge at Valen- 
ciennes and Cambiai, Finally, the mayor of Mons, M. Duval de 
Beaulieu, felt bound in honour to warn me that I and my small 
garrison were no longer safe amid the excited populace, and that 
I had better evacuate the town. No hindrance would be offered, 
as the regiment had lived on perfectly good terms with the 
inhabitants. ''Jliis proposal came, I was aware, from a committee 
of ex-Austrian officers, and they had sent it through the mayor 
in the hope of intimidating me. Theiefore I determined to show 
my and b<!gged M. Duval to summon a meeting of the town 
council and notables, when. I would reply to the proposal he had 
made, ilalf-an-hour later my garrison was under arms 5 and as 
soon as the town council, accompanied by the wealthier inhabitants 
appeared in the square, I mounted my horse so that all could 
hear, and, having told the mayor that before talking to him and 
the (vnmcil J had an important ordci to give my troops, I imparted 
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to them the proposal which had been made that we should leave 
without a fight the town which had been given into our keeping. 
They were indignant, and said so plainly. I added that no doubt 
the ramparts were broken down in many places and had no guns,* 
so that it would be difficult to defend them against regular troops ; 
but that if, contrary to the laws of nations, the civil population 
of the town and district rose against us, we need not confine our- 
selves to the defensive, but should treat them as rebels, and have 
the right to attack them by every means in our power. I there- 
fore ordered my men to take possession of the belfry, and thence, 
after half-an-hour’s delay and three summons by beat of drum, 
to fire on the crowd in the square ; while patrols were to clear the 
streets, shooting down especially the country people, who had left 
their woik to make trouble for us. Lastly, I ordered that, 
fighting once begun, the town was to be set on fire to occupy 
the inhabitants, and that in order to prevent the flames from 
being extinguished the men weie to keep firing on tlie burning 
quarters. 

The nobles who had promoted the rising, and the inhabitants 
of the town, felt the force of my discourse, and began to withdiaw ; 
but the peasants did not stir ; so I ordered up two wagons of 
ammunition and distributed a hundred cartiidges to each soldier. 
Then I gave the order to load, and bade the drums beat the thiee 
rolls which were to precede a volley. At the dreaded signal the 
crowd fled in disorder into the nearest streets, and in a few moments 
the leaders of the Austrian party, with the mayor at their head, 
came to shake me by the hand and implore me to spare the town. 
I agreed on condition that they would instantly order the colliers 
and workmen to return home. They accepted eagerly, and the 
young men of fashion who had the best horses galloped out at 
every gate, met the crowds, and sent them back without any 
demur to their villages. This ready obedience confirmed my 
belief that the movement had powerful leaders, and that I and 
my garrison would soon have been prisoners had I not frightened 
the promoters by threatening to use all means, even arson, rather 
than give in to insurgents. 

The Belgians are great musicians. That evening there was to 
be an amateur concert, to which my officers and 1, as well as the 
prefect of the department, were invited. We settled to go as if 
nothing had happened, and we did rightly ; for so far as appearances 
went, we were perfectly well received. As we chatted with the 
leaders of the movement we pointed out to them that the fate of 
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Belgium was to be decided not hy the population in rebellion, 
but by the belligerent armies, and that it would be madness in. 
them to excite labourers and peasants to fight and shed blood in 
'• order to hasten by a few days a decision for which they should 
wait. 

An old retired Austrian general, a native of Mons, then told 
his fellow-townsmen that they had done very •wrong in plotting 
the capture of the garrison. It would have brought calamity on 
the town, since soldiers may never surrender without a fight. 
All admitted the justice of this, and from that day garrison and 
inhabitants lived on the same good terms as before. A few days 
later the people of Mons gave us a striHng proof of their loyalty, 
under the following circumstances. As the allied army advanced, 
a crowd of vagabonds, chiefly Prussians, got themselves up like 
Cossacks, and, urged by the lust of plunder, fell upon every^ing 
which had been oBcid property during the French occupation, 
seizing even without scruple the property of individuals not 
belonging to the army. A strong band of these pretended Cossacks 
made tlreir way even to the gates of Brussels and looted the 
chateau of Tervueren, carrying oflE all the horses of the stud which 
the Emperor had formed there. Then, breaking up into detach- 
ments, they went marauding all over Belgium. Coming into the 
department of Jemmapes, tliey tried to bring about a rising, and 
when this did not succeed they thought it was owing to the 
fact that Mons was deterred from pronouncing for them by the 
fear wliich the colonel commanding there had inspired among 
the people. They determined, therefore, to carry me off or kill 
me ; but in order not to arouse my suspicions by employing too 
many men on that service, they sent only three hundred. The 
leader of these partisans must have had good information, for, 
knowing that I had too few people to guard properly the old 
gates and half-demolished ramparts, he brought his horsemen 
close to the town on a dark night, and the greater part of them, 
dismounting, made their way in silence through the streets in the 
direction of the Hotel de la hste, where I had at first lodged. 
But since hearing that the enemy had crossed the Rhine, I had 
taken to going every evening to tlxe barracks and passing the night 
witli my troops. It was lucky I did, for tlie German Cossacks 
sunounded the hotel, rummaged all the rooms, and in their rage 
at finding no French officers fell out with the landlord. They 
ill-treated him, plundered him, and got drunk, men and officers 
alike, on his best wine. 
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A Belgian named Courtois, formerly corporal in my regiment, 
for whom, as one of my best soldiers, I had obtained the Legion 
of Honour, entered the hotel at that moment. He had lost a 
leg in Russia in the previous year, and I had been fortunate enough ' 
to save his life by procuring for him the means of returning to 
France. For this he was so grateful that while I was at Mons 
in the winter of 1814 he often came to see me, on those occasions 
putting on the uniform of the 23rd Chasseurs, which he had so 
honourably worn. Now it happened that on the night in question 
Courtois, being on his way back to the house of a relation with 
whom he was staying, saw the enemy’s detachment making for 
the Hotel de la Paste, Although the brave coiporal knew that 
I no longer stopped there, he wished to make sure that his colonel 
was not in any danger, and boldly walked into the hotel, taking 
his relation with him. At the sight of the French uniform and 
the decoration the Prussians were infamous enough to assault the 
poor maimed man, and try to tear the cross from his breast. The 
old soldier tried to defend his decoration ; the Prussian Cossacks 
killed him, dragged his body into the street, and continued their 
orgies. 

In proportion to my weak garrison, Mons was so large that I 
had fortified myself in the barrack and concentrated my right 
defence on that point, forbidding my soldiers to go in the direc- 
tion of the great square. I had been informed that the enemy 
were there, but I did not know their strength, and feared that 
the inhabitants might unite with them. But as soon as these 
latter heard of the murder of their compatriot Courtois, a man 
esteemed by all the neighbourhood, they resolved to avenge him, 
and, foigctting for the moment their grudge against the French, 
they deputed the brother of Couitois and some of the most 
prominent and bravest among themselves to ask me to put myself 
at tlieir head and drive out the Cossacks. No doubt the excesses 
which these people had committed in the hotel made every 
citizen fear for his own family and house, and had quite as much 
as the death of Courtois to do with their desire to turn the Cossacks 
out. They would, no doubt, have acted very differen tly if regular 
troops had entered the town instead of marauders and assassins. 
Nevertheless, I thought it my duty to piofit by the goodwill of the 
inhabitants, and, taking part of my force, I went toward the square. 
Meanwhile the infantry major, who knew the town well, went, by 
my orders, with the remainder, and formed an ambuscade near the 
breach by which the Prussian Cossacks had got into the place. 
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At the first shots which our people fired on the scamps the 
hotel and the square were in a tumult. Those of the enemy who 
were not Mlled on the spot made off as fast as their legs would 
" carry them, but a good many lost their way in the streets, and 
were polished off in detail. As for those who got as far as the 
spot where they had left their horses fastened to the trees on the 
promenade, they found the major there, and were received by a 
volley at close quarters. When day came, we counted, in the 
town or on the breach, more than 200 of the enemy dead, while 
we had not lost a single man, for our adversaries were too stupefied 
by wine and strong drink to be able to defend themselves. Such 
of them as survived the surprise slipped along the ruins of the 
old ramparts and made off into the country. There they were 
all captured or killed by the peasants, who were furious at hearing 
of the death of poor Courtois. He was regarded as the glory of 
the neighbourhood; the people called him wooienAeg^ and he 
was as dear to them as another wooden-leg, General Daumesnil, 
was to the people of the Paris suburbs. 

I do not quote the combat at Mons as anything to be vain 
about, for with the National Guards I had 1,200 or 1,400 men, 
while the Prussian Cossacks were not much more than 300 ; but I 
thought I would relate this curious engagement to show how fickle 
is the spirit of the masses. All the peasants and colliers, who a 
month before had come in a crowd to exterminate, or at least 
disarm, the handful of French left in Mons, had now taken sides 
with them against the Prussians because the Prussians had killed 
one of their countrymen. I was very sorry, too, for the brave 
Courtois, who had fallen a victim to his attachment for me. The 
most important trophy of our victory was the three hundred and 
odd horses which the enemy had left in our hands. They came 
nearly all from the district of Berg, and were very good, so I 
embodied them in my regiment, for which this unexpected remount 
came very conveniently. 

I passed another month at Mons in perfect friendship with the 
inhabitants, but the advance of the enemy’s armies became so 
serious that the French had to leave not only Brussels, but all 
Belgium, and re-enter the frontiers of France proper. I was 
ordered to bring the depot of my regiment to Cambrai, where, 
with the horses which we had taken from the Prussian Cossacks, 
I was able to replace in the ranb three hundred good troopers 
returned from Leipzig, and thus to form two fine squadrons, 
which, under Major Sigaldi, were shortly sent to the army which 
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the Emperor had assembled in Champagne. They atti acted 
notice there, and sustained the credit of the 23rd Chasseurs, 
particularly at the battle of Champaubert, where Captain 
Duplcssis was killed. 

I have always had a great predilection foi tlie lance, a terrible 
weapon in the hands of a good horseman. I theicfore obtained 
permission to distribute to my squadrons the lances which the 
artillery officers could not bring away when tliey evacuated the 
Rhine fortresses. So well were they appreciated that several other 
cavalry regiments also asked for them, and were glad to have 
got them. 

The regimental depots being obliged to move to the left bank 
of the Seine to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, mine 
went to Nogent-lc-Roi. We had a good number of troopers, but 
scarcely any horses. I'he Government was making great efforts 
to collect some at Versailles, where a central cavahy depot had 
been created under the command of Gcncial Prcval. Like his 
predecessor, General Bourchier, he understood the details of 
organization much better than war, of which he had seen very 
little. He discharged his duties very well ; but as he could not 
improvise horses or equipments, and was particular about not 
sending out any but well-organized detachments, they went off 
very slowly. I groaned over this, but no colonel could join the 
army without an older from the Empcior, and, to economize his 
resources, he had foi bidden any more officcis to be sent to the 
war than were pioportionate to the number of men that they had 
to command. In vain, therefore, did I beg General Preval to 
let me go to Champagne ; he fixed my departure for the end of 
March, at which date I was to join the aimy with a so-called 

marching ” regiment, composed of mounted men from my depot 
and some others. Till tlien I was allowed to reside at Paris witli 
my family; for my lieutenant-colonel, M. Casencuve, could 
command and organize the 200 men who were still at Nogcnt-lc- 
Roi, and I could always inspect them in a few hours. Jn Paris 
therefore I passed most of the month of Maich, one of the saddest 
times of my life, although I was with those who were dearest to 
me. But the Imperial Government to which I was attached, 
and which I had so long defended at the cost of iny blood, was 
crumbling on all sides. From Tjyons the enemy’s armies occupied 
a great part of France, and it was easy to sec that they would 
soon reach the capital. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the agitation which prevailed* 
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Few of the inhabitants had foreseen an invasion ; and as for me, 
who had expected it, and had seen the horrors of war so near, I 
was in great trouble to know where I could place my wife and little 
'child in safety. The kind old Marshal Serurier offered them 
shelter at the Invalides, of which he was governor, and I was 
calmed by the thought that as the French had always respected 
the places where old soldiers lived, the enemy would do the same. 
So I took my family there, and left Paris before the allies entered. 

I reported myself to General Preval at Versailles, and he put me 
in command of a small column formed of troopers from my own 
regiment and from the 9th and 12th Chasseurs, with orders to 
rendezvous the same day at Rambouillet. There I found my 
horses and outfit, and took the command of my s^^uadrons. 

As soon as Napoleon learnt that Paris had capitulated, and 
that the two small corps of Marmont and Mortier were ^with- 
drawing to join him, he ordered- them to take up a position at 
Essonnes, half-way between Paris and Fontainebleau, and went 
himself to the latter town as the heads of the columns returned 
from Saint-Dizier were reaching it, which shows that his intention 
was to march on Paris. The enemy’s generals have since admitted 
that if the Emperor had attacked them, they would not have 
dared to accept battle. Behind them was the Seine, and Paris 
with its million inhabitants, who might rise during the battle, 
barricade the streets and bridges, and cut off their retreat. They 
had, therefore, determined to retire, and encamp on the heights 
of Belleville, Montmartre, and Chaumont, which command the 
right bank of the Seine and the road to Germany. 

But fresh events detained them in Paris. M. de Talleyrand, 
once a bishop, now married, had been to all appearance most 
devotedly attached to the Emperor, who had made him Prince of 
Benevento, Grand Chamberlain, and so on. But his pride was 
hurt at being no longer Napoleon’s first confidant and director 
of his policy, and he had, since the disastrous Russian campaign, 
put himself at the head of the smothered opposition set up by 
the malcontents of all parties, and especially the aristocracy of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. In the days of his prosperity 
they had submitted to and even served Napoleon ; now they were 
his enemies, and without openly compromising themselves, 
. attacked him by all available means. The chiefs were such men 
as the Abb <5 de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, M. de Chateau^ 
briand, M, Laisn6, and others, all able men, who, directed^ by 
Talleyrand, the ablest intriguer of them all, had for some time 
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been looking out for a chance of upsetting Napoleon. They saw 
that they would never have one more favourable than the present. 
But though Napoleon was at the moment greatly weakened, he 
was not quite beaten. Besides the army which had just done 
such wonders under him, there were Suchet’s between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne, numerous troops under Soult, and 
two fine divisions at Lyons. The Ai my of Italy was still formidable 
and thus, though the English were in occupation of Bordeaux, 
Napoleon could still collect a large force and prolong the war 
inefefinitely if he raised the population, whom the enemy’s 
requisitions had exasperated. 

M. de Talleyrand and his party saw tliat if they allowed the 
Empeior time to bring up all these tjoops to Paris, he might beat 
the allies in the stzeets, or letire to the loyal piovinces and con- 
tinue the war till he tired the enemy into making peace. The 
Government must be changed. But theie was the difficulty. 
They wanted to restore the Bourbons, while paxt of the nation 
wished to leave Napoleon on the throne, or call his son to it. 
There was the same difference of opinion among the allies ; the 
Kings of England and Prussia being on the side of the Bourbons, 
while the Emperor of Russia, who never liked them, was disposed 
to support the interests of Napoleon’s son. 

In order to settle the question by taking the first step, and 
as it were to force the hand of the allied soveieigns, Talleyrand 
caused a score of young aristocrats to appear on horseback on the 
Place Louis XV wearing white cockades. Led by Viscount 
Talon, an old comrade of mine, from whom I have the details, 
they made their way towards the Emperor Alexander’s hotel, 
loudly shouting, Long live Louis XVIII 1 Down with the 
tyrant 1 ” At first the bystanders were merely stupefied j pre- 
sently the crowd began to threaten, and the most resolute members 
of the cavalcade wavered. The first outburst of royalism had 
missed fire, but they repeated the scene at various points. Some- 
times they were hooted, sometimes applauded. Tlic Parisians 
required a cry to arouse them, and that wliich Talon and his 
friends had started resounded all day in the ears of the Plmpcior 
Alexander. In the evening Talleyrand was able to say to him, 
“Your Majesty can judge for yourself with what unanimity 
the countiy desires the restoration of the Bourbons.” Prom that 
moment, though Napoleon’s partisans, as the events of the 
next year showed, weic many more than those of l-iouis XVllI, 
his cause was lost. 
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EPILOGUE 

• GENERAL MARBOL^S Memoirs ’’ end with the first abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, so that we lose what we would gladly have had 
— his reminiscences of the Elba and Waterloo period ; though a 
few letters exist giving some scanty details with regard to the 
Waterloo campaign. From an article by M. Cuvillier-Fleury, 
published in the Journal des Debats shortly after the general’s 
death, we learn that at the first Restoration he was maintained 
in the army, and placed in command of the 7th Hussars. As 
might be expected when Napoleon returned, Marbot and his 
regiment went back to their former allegiance, and at Waterloo 
tliey formed pait of the corps under the Count of Erlon ; being 
posted on the extreme right of the French line. On April 10 
he had written : — 

I have to guard the line from Mouchin to Ch^rcng It is not much 
trouble to do, for the English do not stir, and are as quiet at Tournay 
as if they were in London. I think that everything will pass off 
peaceably. 

Writing from Saint-Amand in the following month, he still 
reports all quiet ; the enemy’s troops deserting in heaps ; men 
flocking “ thick as flies ” to the French regiments. “ People 
think there will be no fighting. Here we think that almost 
certain.” 

By June 1 3 the complexion of affairs is changed, and he writes 
from Pont-sur-Sambre : “ I do not think there will be a battle 
for another five days ” — a very accurate forecast. After the affair 
of June 17 at Genappe, Marbot was promoted major-general ; 
but this appointment did not take effect. The following letter, 
written on June 26 from Laon, gives Marbot’s fresh impressions 
of Waterloo : — 

I cannot get over our defeat. We were manoeuvred like so many 
pumpkins. I was with my regiment on the right flank of the army 
almost throughout the battle. They assured me that Marshal 
Grouchy would come up at that point ; and it was guarded only by 
my regiment with three guns and a battalion of infantry — not nearly 
enough. Instead of Grouchy, what arrived was Blucher’s corps. 
You can imagine how we were served. We were driven m, and in an 
instant the enemy was on our rear. The mischief might have been 
repaired, but no one gave any orders. The big generals were making 
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bad speeches at Paris , the small ones lose their heads, and all goes 
wrong. I got a lance-wound in the side ; it xs pretty severe, but I 
thought I would stay to set a good example. It everyone had done 
the same we might yet get along ; but the men are deserting, and no 
one stops them. Whatever people may say, there are 50,000 men in 
this neighbourhood who might be got together ; but to do it we 
should have to make it a capital offence to quit your post, or to give 
leave of absence. Everybody gives leave, and the coaches are full 
of officers departing. You may judge if the soldiers stay. There 
will not be one left in a week, unless they arc checked by the death 
penalty. The Chambers can save us ii they like 5 but we must have 
severe measures and prompt action. No food is sent to us, and so 
the soldiers pillage our poor France as if they were in Russia. 1 am 
at the outposts, before Laon j we have been made to promise not to 
file, and all is quiet. 

In a letter written fifteen years later to General 3^, dc Grouchy, 
Marbot enters more into detail. From this we Icani tliat his 
regiment formed part of the force which was thrown back en 
po fence on the extreme right, fronting the stream of tlic Dyle, as 
may be seen in any plan of the battle. The Emperor’s instructions, 
conveyed to him by his old comrade, liabedoyere, who was then 
acting as aide-de-camp to Napoleon, were, while keeping the 
bulk of his force in view of tlie field of battle, to push forward 
his outposts towards Saint-Lambert and Ottignics ; leaving a line 
of cavalry pickets a quarter of a league apart one fiom the other, 
so that when Grouchy arrived the news might be passed along 
without delay. One of these detaclimcnts reached Moustier 
about I p.m., and the officer in command at once sent back word 
that the French troops posted on the right bank of the Dyle were 
crossing the river — i.e., falling back. This intelligence was 
forwarded to the Emperor, and an orderly officer soon came with 
orders to Marbot to push as far as possible in the direction of 
Wavre. Near Saint-Lambert one of his sections fell in with 
some Prussian cavalry, capturing an officer and a few men. These 
were promptly sent to tlie Emperor, and Marbot hastened with 
a squadron towards Saint-Lambert. There he saw a strong 
column advancing, and again sent intelligence to head-quarters. 
But the reply was tliat it could be nothing but Grouchy ; that 
the prisoners were doubtless some Prussian stragglers flying before 
his advance, and that Marbot might go forward boldly. Of 
course he had to obey orders ; but soon had proof positive as to 
the nature of the advancing column. After hard figliting he 
had to retire, again reporting the circumstances to the hlmperor. 
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So possessed, however, was Napoleon with his own view of the 
case, that he merely sent back the adjutant with orders to Marbot 
‘‘ to let Grouchy know.” By this time his outposts were all 
"falling back, and soon he was closely engaged with the EngKsh 
left, near Frischermont, and received ^e wound which he 
mentions in the letter alieady quoted. A report which he drew 
up later in the year at the instance of Davout, then Minister 
of War, has unfortunately disappeared. 

After Waterloo, Marbot had to leave France ; and during the 
period of his exile, which he spent in Germany, he composed the 
work by which, until the appearance of the present Memoirs, he 
was best known — a criticism on General Rogniart’s “ Considerations 
sur FArt dc la Guerre.” It was tliis which earned the flattering 
reference to him, accompanying a legacy of 100,000 francs, in 
Napoleon’s will, “ I bid Colonel Marbot,” he says, “ continue 
to write in defence ot the glory of the French armies, and to the 
confusion of calumniators and apostates.” 

In 1818 Marbot was recalled to France and placed on half-pay. 
He occupied his leisure by writing another book, ‘‘ On the Neces- 
sity of Increasing the Military Forces of France,” which was well 
thought of. Picscntly his services were again in request, and in 
1829 he was placed in command of the 8th Chasseurs. In the 
following year he became aide-de-camp to the Duke of Orleans, 
and a second time attained the rank of major-general. From 
that time till the fall of the monarchy of July ” he was constantly 
employed. He received one more wound, when he was nearly 
sixty years old. During the Medcah expedition in Algiers he 
was hit by a bullet in the left knee. As he was being carried to 
the rear, he remarked with a smile to the Duke : ‘‘ This is your 
fault, sir.” “ IIow so ? ” naturally said the Duke. “ Did I 
not hear you say, before the fighting began, that if any of your 
staff got wounded, you could bet it would be Marbot ? You see 
you have won ! ” On the death of the Duke in 1842, he was 
attached to the staff of the Count of Paris, then a child of four 
years old ; a post which at all events may have kept the veteran 
out of danger. In 1848 he was placed for the last time on the 
retired list; and in November, 1854, his honourable life ca^me to 
an end. Few men of that age seem to have left a more creditable 
. record. 
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